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Advertiſement. 


# 3 H1S Book, the original title 


of which was only Es8ays AND 
LETTERS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 
having been, for a conſiderable time, 
out of print, the Author would long 
ſince have republiſhed it; but as 
he was deſirous of altering ſome 
things, and adding others, which an 
ill ſtate of health, and divers avoca- 
tions, prevented him from doing till 
lately, a new edition hath therefore 
been ſo long deferred. 


Beſides many alterations and other 
additions, an appendix is now added 


to the Diſſertation on Falſe Religion ; 
in which ſome objections againſt what 
had been faid, concerning facrifices 


and miracles, are endeavoured to be 
4A 2 | ob- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


obviated ; and alſo ſatisfaction given 
to thoſe perſons who were ſo miſta- 
ken, as to ſuſpect the deſign of that 
diſſertation was to repreſent all reli- 
gion unreaſonable and ridiculous. 

In this Appendix, an attempt 1s 
made to ſet the above mentioned ſub- 
jects in a clear light, and particularly to 
diſtinguiſh true religion from falle ; 
and likewiſe to ſhew, that notwith- 
ſtanding the Author thinks the inſig- 
nificant, ſuperſtitious, and many times 
abominable inventions of men, which 
are dignified by the name of religious 
duties, and for ſuch obtruded upon 
the world, are not only unreaſonable 
and ridiculous, but diverſe of them even 
wicked and impious ; yet that nothing 
can be more rational, beneficial, or 
truly valuable, than ſuch a religion as 
is pure and undefiled. 

The reader is hereby alſo acquainted, 
that among other ſubjects, ſome of 
thoſe 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


thoſe treated of in this volume will be 
more fully conſidered in a ſecond, 
ſpeedily to be publiſhed by the ſame 
Author, under the title of Confidera- 
tions upon War, upon Cruelty in gene- 
ral, and Religious Cruelty in particular; 
alſo an Attempt to prove, that Everlaſt- 
ing Puniſhments are incomſiſtent with 
the Divine Attributes, &c. 

Although ſeveral of the eflays 
on political ſubjects added in this edi- 
tion, have been already publiſhed in 
the Craft/man and other Papers, yet 
as moſt of them are now conſiderably 
altered, and much more correct than 
when formerly printed, and alſo but 
too applicable to our preſcnt times, 
in which public Affairs have been mot 
unaccountably managed, it is hoped 
they will not be unacceptable to thoſe 
perſons who have the weltare of their 
country at heart; eſpecially as theſe 


political 
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political eſſays never proceeded from 
a party- ſpirit or ſelfiſh views, but were 
firſt written, and are now republiſh- 
ed, with a ſincere deſire to diſcoun- 

tenance private vices, and to promote 
public virtues. 
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The Firſt EDITION. 


of 7s very probable that the following Eſſays 
might have been publiſhed without any 
Preface, had it not been neceſſary to acknows- 
ledge that ſeveral of them were formerly print- 
ed in ſome Weekly Papers: but os certain 
parts of theſe writings, at their firſt appear- 
ance, were merely occaſional, thoſe are now 
omitted; and there are ſuch other Alterations, 
and alſo ſuch Additicns made, as the Author 
thought might render theſe ſhort Diſcourſes more 
uſeful and entertaining. 


THOSE of the Pride of Men as a Spe- 
cies; of Arbitrary Government by a fingle 
Perſon; of Falſe Religion; 2 the Con- 
cluſion; and alſo Reaſons againſt paſling 
the Bill to repeal the Statute againſt Con- 
juration and Witchcraft, Cc. were never pub- 
liſhed before. 
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V1il The PrxrErACE. 


THE Deſgn of theſe Eſſays being princi- 
pally to expoſe ſuperſtition and bigotry, to 
ferve the cauſe of liberty, and promote the 
practice of morality ; this intention can want 
no excuſe, though the performance will ſtand 
very much in need of the candour and indul- 
gence of the reader. 
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SOME, even Proteſtant readers, may 
think the Roman Catholick religion has been : 
treated with too much aſperity ; but if they 
conſider that this religion is contrived to deceive ; 
mankind, and make the laity ſlaves to priefs ; 
that in effect the greateſt part of Chriſlendom 
hath been decerved, and reduced by it lo the 
moſt abject ſlate of ſlavery; that perſecution 
is taught and practiſed, morality ſubvert, 
and both publick and private happineſs in a 
great degree deſtroyed by it, they will not 
perhaps then think, that ſuch a compoſition of 
evils can be treated more ſharply than it de- 
ſerves, or than the cauſe of truth and mankind 
requi res. 
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| TT may further be urged, that there are 
many valuable perſons who projeſs the Roman 

| Cathelick religion: this is acknowledged ; but 
| let it be remembered, that numbers of thoſe 
who 
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The PREFACE. i 
beo appear to be of the Romiſh church, are 


far from believing the doetrines of it: how- 


ever, admitting ſome real Papiſts are very 
deſerving, what does this prove ? only that there 
are men ſo good by nature, that they cannot be 
corrupted even by the Roman Catholick religion. 
For certainly, a religion which teaches to believe 
impoſſibilities, to worſhip God with fooliſh and 
infignificant ceremonies, to pleaſe the Deity, 
end convince men's underſtandings by the moſt 
wicked cruelties ; and that faith is not to be kept 
with thoſe they are pleaſed to call hereticks, 
muſt tend in the higheſt degree to corrupt its 
devotes, raiſe in ſuch the moſt unworthy opi- 
nions of their Creator, and deſtroy in them all 


ſentiments of truth, humanity, and virtue. 


THOSE who ſee Popery only under Pro- 
teſtant governments, can have but very im- 
perfect ideas of it: in ſuch countries, Papiſts 
behave with meekneſs and condeſcenſion, and 
their prieſts go about ſecking only whom they 
may deceive ; but in the regions of their power, 
the people are many of them extremely in- 


folent to thoſe of other perſuaſions, and the 


ROARING LIONS go about ſerking 
whom they may devour. 


FT 


x The PREFACE. 


| IT will not be wondered at if fome men 
ſhould be of opinion, that the Author has been 
ö too ſevere on falſe religion in general: there 
are certain perſons ſo fond of every thing which 
goes by the name of religion, and entertain 
ſuch a reverence for it, that however unrea- 

ö ſenable, miſchievous, or wicked it may be, they 
i nevertheleſs efteem it ſacred : but ſurely there 
is room to hope, that good-ſenſe will ſtill more 
generally get the better of this bigotry, and 
„ ſhew men, that nothing ſhould be reverenced 
1 which is not agreeable to truth, nor be deemed 


ſacred that is not good. 
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DISSER TATION 


O N 


FALSE RELIGION. 


— 


Atheiſm leaves a man to ſenſe, to philoſophy, to 
natural piety, to laws, to reputation ; all 
which may be guides to an outward moral 
virtue, though religion were not: but ſuper- 
flition diſmounts all theſe, and erecteth an 
abſolute monarchy in the minds of men. 


Lord BAcox's Eflays, p. 74. 


MON the many errors men 
have fallen into, or the various 
cheats they have practiſed, none 
ſeems ſo generally to have prevail- 
ed, continued ſo long, or been attended 
with ſuch michiefs, as falſe religion: this 
evil, in different ſhapes, having ſpread over 

B molt, 


2 On FALSE RELIGION. 


moſt, or all known parts of the world, hath 
darkened mens underſtandings, enſlaved both 
their bodies and minds; corrupted their mo- 
rals, and very often cauſed them to hate and 
deſtroy one another. 


That may juſtly be denominated falſe re- 
ligion, which teaches the worſhip of any 
other being than the ONE God, by whom 
all things were made ; that inculcates errone- 
ous and unworthy opinions concerning the 
deity ; or that preſcribes ſuch a manner of 
worſhipping him, as is inconſiſtent with, or 
contrary to, reaſon, 


Mr have been in all ages, which hiſtory 
gives any account of, and ſtill are ſo ſuper- 
ſtitious, that it is impoſſible to form a cata- 
logue of all the objects of their devotion : 
their fellow-creatures, even ſome of the worſt 
of them, ſuch as ambitious, inhuman con- 
querors, and cruel tyrants, have frequently 
been deified : not only the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, and the four elements ; but the ſea, 
mountains, rivers, lions, tygers, crocodiles, 
monkies, ſerpents, dogs, ſtones, trees, gar- 
lick and onions, with a multitude of other 
things, ſome of them the moſt ſqualid and 
deſpicable in the whole creation ; and even 
images, the works of mens own hands, 

have 
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On FalsE RELIGION. 3 


have had, and in many countries ſtill have, 
divine worſhip paid to them. 


— — Crocodilon adorat 
Pars bc: illa pavet ſaturam ſerpentibus ibim. 
a 2 3 * „„ „„ „„ „„ „ „„ „ „ „ „ „ „ 
Illic ceruleos, hic piſcem flumi nis, illic 

Oppida tota canem venerautur. 
Porrum & cepe nefas violare, ac frangere morſu. 


Well might the poet add: 


— 


O ſanctas gentes, quibus hæc naſcuntur in hortis 
Numina ! 


As men ſet up ſuch a multitude of ſtrange 
gods, they alſo invented as ſtrange modes of 
worſhip : no forms being too foolith or ridi- 
culous ; no actions too cruel or wicked to be 
by ſome people or other adopted and ſancti- 
fied for neceſlary parts of devotion : and in 
all human inventions of religion, it is obvious, 


that nothing has been leis intended than the 
good of mankind. 


Ir the inſtitutors of religion among the 
antient heathen, had deſigned it for a pablic 
benefit, they would then have taugt, wat 
the favour and anger of their deities were an- 
nexed only to virtue and vice; but as ſuch a 
religion would have been purely of general 


B 2 utility, 
2 Juvenalis Satira xv. 


4. On FALSE RELIGION. 


utility, and not have ſerved to inſlave the 
world, or procure for particular perſons riches 
without induſtry, or power without deſert, a 
very different one, ſuch as beſt ſuited thoſe 
purpoſes, muſt be invented. Accordingly 
men were taught, that the gods commanded 
the performance of certain pretended duties, 
many of which were either intirely inſigni- 
ficant and uſeleſs, or very immoral; and 
when thoſe ceremonies had been at any time 
omitted, or not rightly performed, the people 
were made to believe that the gods were ter- 
ribly incenſed: and any public calamities 
which happened, were commonly aſcribed to 
theſe or ſuch like cauſes. To appeaſe the 
anger, and obtain the favour of their deities 
thus offended, ſumptuous temples were to 
be built and richly adorned: prayers, pro- 
ſtrations, feaſtings, faſtings, ſinging and danc- 
ing, waſhings, ſhews, games, proceſſions, 
and ſacrifices, both of men and beaſts, muſt 
be inſtituted, and vaſt numbers of prieſts cho- 
ſen to officiate, who, as mediators betwixt 
gods and men, were to render this long cata- 
logue of performances acceptable. 


AMoNG the many inventions of men to 
worſhip and pleaſe their gods, very few have 
ſo generally prevailed as ſacrifices: theſe 
were either propitiatory, to procure favour 

and 
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and pardon aſter ſome ſuppoſed ſin; or gratu- 
latory, to give thanks and praiſe for ſome 


benefit: it may ſuffice here to inlarge only 
on the firſt. 


Wurd men believed that they had fin- 
ned ; in order to pacify their gods, they ſome- 
times ſlaughtered beaſts; certain parts of 
which were reſerved for the prieſts, others 
eaten by the people, and the reſt conſumed 
in the fire: at other times they immolated 
or murdered one or more of their fellow- 
creatures, and on particular occaſions even 
their own children. Theſe bloody and in- 
human facrifices were thought ſo acceptable 
to the gods, that their wrath was believed 
to be appeaſed, and mens pardon obtained by 
them. But as fiothing could be more abſurd, 
or tend to raiſe more horrible ideas of the 
deities men worſhipped, than to imagine them 
thus cruel and blood-thirſty; ſo nothing could 
ſhew a more barbarous diſpoſition in the 
prieſts, than the contriving this Gy 
method of devotion. 


IT would have been natural for perſons of 
uncorrupted underſtandings, when they were 
conſcious of having done ill, to have ſuppoſed 
that the deteſting their ſins, and forſaking 
them, would have been infinitely more pleaſing 

B 3 in 
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On FALSE RELIGION. 
in the ſight of their deities, and conſequently 


much more likely to procure pardon, than all 


the ſacrifices that could have been offered; 
and thus undoubtedly men would pretty ge- 
nerally have thought, had they not been de- 
ceived and miſled by pricſts, who were the 
chief operators at all ſacrifices, and very con- 
ſiderable gainers by them. But ſince ſacrifices 
of living creatures in general, and more eſ- 
pecially of the human kind, appear to be as 
ſenſeleſs, and cruel a method of devotion, as 
ever was invented, and yet have been as uni- 
verſally practiſed by all nations as any reli- 
gious ceremony whatever, we may from 
thence obſerve, how little ſtrength there is in 
the argument of general conſent, as it is 
called, in matters of religion ; by which is 
commonly meant the approbation and uſage 
of deſigning, intereſted men, and the herd 
that follow them. 


IN order to gain belief, that theſe facri- 
fices, and the other religious trumpery above- 
mentioned, were of divine inſtitution, and 

to 

d Univerſality, ſaith that excellent perſon, Mr, Hales of 
Eton, is ſuch a proof of truth, as truth itſelf is aſhamed of; 
for univerſality is nothing but a quainter and trimmer name 
to ſignify the multitude. Now human authority, at the 


ſtrongeſt, is but weak, but the multitude is the weakeſt 
part of human authority: it is the great patron of error, 


moſt eaſily abuſed, and moſt hardly diſabuſed. Golden Re- 
mains, the third ſermon, p. 48, 


On FaLsE RELIGION. 7 


to create a proper dependence upon, and re- 
verence for, the prieſthood, what numbers of 
ridiculous and even © obſcene myſteries, of 
falſe oracles, falſe miracles, falſe prophecies, 
falſe revelations, and falſe commands of the 
gods, have been invented? And as an cager 
deſire of being acquainted with future events 
is obſerved in the generality of men, it was 
thought neceſſary not to neglect fo likely a 
means of encouraging ſuperſtition, and ob- 
taining ſuch advantages to the prieſthood, as 
the gratifying this inclination would afford. 
For this purpoſe dumb idols (dumb of them- 
ſelves, but often-times notably inſpired by 
prieſts) were conſulted as oracles; the en- 
trails of beaſts inſpected, and the flights of 
birds, with many other things, as trifling and 


inſignificant, obſerved. 


Ir is ſomewhat difficult to determine 
which was moſt irrational, the method of 
pleaſing the gods, and purifying the con- 
ſciences of men by the means abovemention- 
ed, of merry-makings, auſterities, ſacrifices, 
waſhings, &c. or that of foretelling contin- 
gencies by circumſtances which could have 


B 4 no 


© The Eleuſinian myſteries were the moſt eſteemed, and 
the moſt famous among the Greeks, yet in theſe ceremo- 
nies the object of devotion, according to Tertullian, was, 
Simulachrum membri wirilis revelatur : or, as Theodoret in- 
forms us, it was, Nature muliebris imago. 
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8 On FALSE RELIGION. 


no manner of connexion with, or relation to, 
the events pretended to be foretold; but cer- 
tain it is, that both were moſt flagrant impo- 
ſitions on mankind, and attended with fatal 
conſequences. If the ſacrifice was pretended 
to be inauſpicious, the inteſtines of the beaſt 
imperfect, or if the birds flew the wrong 
way, or the ſacred chickens did not feed, it 
was the greateſt impiety, and ſavoured of 
atheiſm, to put in practice the moſt rea- 
ſonable or beſt concerted deſigns. And as, 
according to this ſcheme of religion, it was 
believed that the anger of the gods might be 
incurred by actions no way hurtful, and their 
favour obtained by others in no degree ſer- 
viceable to mankind, nay by ſome greatly de- 
trimental, it is evident that morality could 
not be promoted, but on the contrary muſt 
be greatly prejudiced by this religious belief. 
We may therefore ſafely conclude, that the 
beſt moraliſts, and moſt uſeful members of 
ſociety, both among thoſe of the pagan, and 
ail other falſe religions, were very flender be- 
lievers. For the more devout people are 
in falſe religion, the worſe neighbours, 
friends, and commonwealths-men, they gene- 
rally are. 


Bor notwithſtanding the religion of pa- 
gans was fo extremely abſurd, and in many 


reſpects 


On FaLlsE RELIGION. 9 
reſpects prejudicial to ſociety ; and although 


they worſhipped different gods, with various 


rites and ceremonies, in different cities and 
countries, yet perſecutions of one another on 
account of religion, and religious wars, were 
very rare among pagans : theſe, to the eter- 
nal honour of chriſtians, were left for them 
to practiſe ſo frequently, and to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to cauſe the little religious quarrels 
and bickerings of the heathens to be hardly 
worth mentioning. 


WHAT 1s above hinted, though a multi- 
tude of ſuperſtitious fooleries are omitted, may 
ſerve to give ſome idea of falſe religion, as 
it prevailed among many of the ancient 
Gentiles, particularly the Greeks and Romans, 
who were moſt famous for wiſdom, know- 
ledge, and learning ; to this, it may not be 


amiſs to add a ſhort ſketch of what travellers 
have obſerved and learnt, concerning the re- 


ligion of ſome modern pagans. 


MR. Peter Kolben, a learned and curious 
traveller, who reſided many years at the Cape 
of Good Hope, ſays of the Hottentots, that © it 
« does not appear, they have any inſtitution 
« of worſhip directly regarding the ſupreme 
* God.” But they © adore, as a benign 

« deity, 

The preſent ſtate of the Cape of Good Hope, p. 94- 


10 On FALSE RELIGION. 


« deity, a certain inſect, peculiar, tis ſaid, to 
cc the Hottentot countries. This animal is of 
* the dimenſions of a child's little finger; the 
* back green; the belly ſpeckled with white 
« and red. Tis provided with two wings, 
* and on its head with two horns. 


* 


* 'To this little winged deity, whenever 
te they ſet fight upon it, they render the high- 
e eſt tokens of veneration. And if it ho- 
*« nours, for- ſooth, a kraal, (that is, a town 
e or village) with a viſit, the inhabitants aſ- 
* ſemble about it in tranſports of devotion, 
* as if the Lord of the univerſe was come 
e among them. They {ing and dance round 
* 1t, troop after troop, while it ſtays, in the 
6 higheſt extaſy; throwing to it the powder 
« of an herb they call buchu. They like- 
* wiſe kill two fat ſheep, as a thank-oftering 


for this high honour. And it is impoſſible 


« to drive out of a Hottentot's head, that the 
* arrival of this inſect in a kraal, brings 
e grace and proſperity to all the inhabitants. 
© They believe, that all their offences to that 
moment are buried in oblivion, and all 
e their iniquities done away. They believe, 
<« that ſome ſignal bleſſing attends the kraal ; 
and that all the inhabitants ſhall at that 
time proſper in their undertakings. They 
look upon themſelves as made, by the pre- 
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ſence of this deity, a new people; and re- 
ſolve to walk in newneſs of life; a work 
in which they truſt they ſhall then have 
this deity's aſſiſtance in a very extraordi- 
nary manner. 


© This inſet (fays my author) I have 
often ſeen, and beheld the Hottentots more 
than once at theſe ſolemnities. 


The Hottentots will run every hazard 
to procure the ſafety of this animal; and 
are cautious to the laſt degree of giving 
it the leaſt annoyance. A German, having 
given leave to ſome Hottentors to turn their 
cattle for a while upon his land, they re- 
moved to the place with their kraal. A ſon 
of this German, was amuſing himſelf in 
this kraal, when the deified infect appear- 
ed. The Hottentots, upon fight, ran tu- 
multuouſly to adore it ; while the young 
fellow ran to catch it, in order to ſee the 
effect ſuch a capture would produce a- 
mong them. He ſeized it in the midſt of 
them. But how great was the general 
cry and agony, when they ſaw it in his 
hands! They ſtared, with diſtraction in 
their eyes, at him, and at one another. 
See, lee, ſes, ſaid they, ah ! what is he go- 
ing to do? Will he kill it? Will he kill 

« tf 
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« it? Every limb of them ſhaking through 
* apprehenſions for its fate, Why, faid the 
« young fellow, do you make ſuch a hideous 
* noiſe? And why ſuch agonies for this pal- 
* try animal? Ah! fir, they replied, with 
* the utmoſt concern, ---"Tis a divinity ! "Tis 
* come from heaven! Tis come for a gra- 


* cjous end! Ah! do not hurt it: do not 


© offend it. We are the moſt miſerable 
% wretches upon earth if you do. This 
„ ground will lie under an eternal curſe ; 
« and the crime will never be forgiven. 
* This was not enough for the young Ger- 
* man; he had a mind to carry the experi- 
« ment farther. He ſeemed not, therefore, 
te to be moved with their petitions and re- 
© monſtrance, but made as if he intended to 
« maim or deſtroy it. On this appearance 
e of cruelty they ſtarted, and ran to and 
ce again like people frantic ; aſked him where 
* and what his conſcience was? and how he 
* durſt think of perpetrating a crime which 
* would bring upon his head all the curſes 
* and thunders of heaven. But this not 
&« prevailing, they fell all proſtrate on the 
“ ground before the young fellow; and, 
« with ſtreaming eyes, and the moſt mov- 
« ing cries, beſought him to ſpare the crea- 
te ture, and give it its liberty. The young 
« German now yielded; and, having let 
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te the inſect fly, the Hottentors jumped, ca- 
« pered and ſhouted in all the tranſports 
« of joy; and running after the animal, 


ce rendered it the cuſtomary divine honours*. 


CERTAIN perſons belonging to apeople call- 
ed Gaurs, deſcended from the antient Perſians, 
gave this account to Mr. Tavernier of the 
founder of their religion. Is diſent que le 
pere de leur prophete, &c.* They ſay that the 
father of their prophet was one Azer, a Frank 
by nation, and carver by trade ; that his wife 
dreamt God ſent an angel to viſit her ; that 
a czleſtial light overſpread her face, and 
rendered her as beautiful as the ſun, and 
when ſhe awaked ſhe found herſelf with 
child, which child proved to be Ebrahim- 
zer-Ateucht : that the aſtrologers of that time 
predicted the birth of this infant, who was 
ſent by God to govern men, and rule in their 
hearts. That thoſe aſtrologers declared the 
ſame to the king, telling him, that this child 
ſhould, one day, deprive him of his crown ; 
whereupon the king cauſed all the women 
with child in his dominions to be put to 
death ; but, by a miracle, the big-belly of 
the mother of their prophet not appearing, 

ſhe 


e Idem, B. VI. p. 98. A ſig. 
f Les voyages de J. B. Tavernier, livre quatrieme, 
p. 431. 
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ſhe eſcaped. When ſhe brought forth her 
ſon, her huſband, for fear of his life, diſco- 
vered it to the king, who offered to ſtab the 
child, but his arm was preſently dried up. 
Then he ordered the infant to be thrown into 
the fire, which immediately turned to a bed 
of roſes. Some of the fire they pretend was 
carried off by thoſe who were converted by 
the miracle, and is ſtill kept in their chief 
temple, 


Trey fay, that this king was killed by a 
fly for perſecuting the young prophet, who, 
to prove his divine miſſion, threw himſelf 
into a bath of melted filver, which the ſuc- 
ceeding king had prepared for him; and, upon 
his coming out ſafe, both king and people re- 
ceived him as a prophet; and hence he was 
called Zer-Ateucht, which ſignifies waſhed 
in filver. They fancy he was ſoon after taken 
up into paradiſe. 


_ A FvuLL account, as far as is come to our 
knowledge, of the monſtrous objects of mens 
worſhip in many countries, the ridiculous 
tales concerning their Gods, and the barba- 
rous as well as fooliſh methods of pleaſing 
them, would require large volumes, and be 


quite beſide the deſign of this ſhort eſſay: 


I ſhall therefore only mention a very few in- 


ſtances. 
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ſtances. ® © When the Circaſſians kill a goat 
« or kid, they cut off the genitals, and caſt 
e them againſt a wall; if they ſtick, they 
« pray to them; if otherwiſe, they caſt them 


« away. 


h SoME of the moſt learned Gentiles of In- 
doftan ſay, That God having determined to 
create the world, firſt made three perfect be- 
ings; (this cauſed, ſays my author, ſome Chri- 


ſtians to believe, that theſe Gentiles had an 


idea of the Trinity) that by means of one of 
theſe, called Brahma, he created the world, 
who alſo, by the command of God, did publiſh 
four beths, or books, which contain all ſcien- 
ces. The fame people are of opinion, that 
the ſecond perſon of the Trinity was nine times 
incarnated ; that the eighth incarnation was 
the moſt notable; for they hold, that the 
world being inſlaved under the power of 
giants, it was redeemed by the ſecond perſon 
incarnated and born of a virgin at midnight, 
the angels ſinging in the air, and the heavens 
pouring down a ſhower of flowers all that 
night. My author adds, that this favours 
much of Chri/t:anity. 


Ir 


| © Collection of voyages, printed for Moſes Pitt, Vol. I. 
p- 105. 
b Idem, Vol. II. p. 105 and 106. 
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IT is a received opinion among the be- 
fore-mentioned Gaurs, that the urine of an 
ox, or cow, with willow bark, and certain 
herbs infuſed in it, kept forty days, and drank 
after confeſſion, purifies from many ſins ; but 
if the offender has been guilty of a crying fin, 
he muſt remain ten days in the prieſt's houſe, 
and eat or drink only what the prieſt gives 
him. Then in order to abſolution, the prieſt 


ſtrips him naked, ties a little dog to the great 
toe of his right foot, pours the urine prepared 


as above - mentioned, ſeven times upon his 
head, and gives him ſome of it to drink, by 


which means he is abſolved from his ſin. 
This coſts the ſinner dear, who is obliged to 


feaſt all his relations at the prieſt's houſe. The 


prieſts wives perform this ceremony on the. 


Women. 


Bur this is an eaſy penance, compared to 
what is practiſed by ſome ł, who, out of de- 
votion, go long pilgrimages, not only altoge- 
ther naked, but loaded with great iron chains. 
Others ſtand ſeven or cight days upright upon 
their legs, without fitting or lying down, or 
repoling themſelves otherwiſe, than by lean- 
ing ſome hours of the night upon a ſtretched 
cord : others ſtand for whole hours upon their 


hands, 


i Atlas Geographus, Vol. III. p. 317, 318. 
* Collection of travels, &c, p. 102. 
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| hands, the head down, and the feet upward. 


Some caſt themſelves from high places on 
ſharp hooks, which tear their fleſh in a moſt 


miſerable manner. Others throw themſelves 


with their bellies under the wheels of chari- 


„ 


ots, in which certain idols are carried in pro- 
ceſſion, and, by that means, are immediately 


cruſhed to death. 


In the city of Mexico, the principal idol, 
which was adored more than any of the others, 
was made of all the ſeeds that grow in the 
country, ground to meal, and formed into a 
paſte by the blood of ſacrificed infants of both 
ſexes. In the ſame place, the Spaniards 
reckoned 136000 ſkulls placed in and about 
a theatre; all which were the heads of men 


who had been ſacrificed, 


Have we not reaſon to ſay with Lu- 
cretius 2 


Tantum relligio potuit ſuadere malorum ! 


By this ſhort view of antient and modern 
paganiſm, we may ſee what ſtrange deluſions 
men have fallen into, or rather what wicked 
cheats and impoſitions have been, and till 
are practiſed upon them, under the name of 
religion. Theſe effects of falſe religion, eſ- 

O peclally 
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pecially mens voluntarily making their lives 
miſerable, or putting a cruel end to them, are 
the more to be admired at, becauſe all reli- 
gions, before the coming of Chriſt, did, and 
the religion of the pagans at this day doth, 
ſeem principally to regard this life, 


Ix the five books of Moſes there is no men- 
tion made of future rewards or puniſhments !. 
Obſerve ſuch and fuch ordinances that your 
days may be long in the land, &c. faid thoſe 
Fewiſh laws. Perform this, and the other 


worſhip 


A learned divine, who agrees to, and aſſerts this truth, 
hath made a very ſingular uſe of it: he undertakes to prove, 
and it is the principal ſubject of four large volumes, That 
„the abſence or omiſſion of a ſuture ſtate of rewards and pu- 
< niſhments in the Maſaic religion, is a certain mark of its di- 
« yinity.” And in his laſt edition of the Divine Legation of 
Moſes, he has formed his argument into the under-written 
ſylogiſm. 

As this eminent author is remarkably, and, .in the higheſt 
degree, fond of ſingularity, were it poſſible for him to hope, 
as ſurely he may, that he is ſo ſingular in this opinion, as to 
be the only perſon who ever did, or does, or poſlibly ever 
will, entertain it; what inexpreſſible ſatisfa&tion and joy muſt 
this afford him? and the more ſtill, when he finds that this 
wonderful diſcovery, of which the honour is ſo juſtly due to 
him, may be extended farther than perhaps he at firſt ima- 
gined ; and that even the religion and ſociety of the Hotten- 
tots will, by this argument, be proved to receive their ſup- 
port from an extraordinary providence. For it evidently ap- 
pears, from the moſt authentic accounts of thoſe people, par- 
ticularly in the preſent ſtate of the Cape of Good Hope, vol. I. 
p. 136 and 139. that though they have religion, and are 

tormed into ſociety, yet they do not believe a future ſtate of 
rewards 
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worſhip and ceremony, that you may proſ- 
per in your undertakings, ſaith the pagan 
religion. The rewards and puniſhments pro- 
poſed and threatned in thoſe religions were 
chiefly temporary; for ſome of the antients, 


before the time of Chriſt, had no notions of 


immortality, and others had only ſuch as were 


very obſcure and confuſed. At this day, the 
caſe of the profeſſors of all religions, unleſs 
we except the Chriſtian and Jewiſh ®, is 
much the ſame : many believe or know no- 


thing of a life to come, and thoſe who do 
C 2 believe 


rewards and puniſhments. This being the caſe of that na- 
tion, we will take the liberty of tranſcribing our author's ſy- 
logiſm, with the addition of Hottentot to Jewiſh ; and the 
reader will ſee plainly, that the argument is equally ſtrong in 
behalf of the former, as of the latter, 

„ Whatſoever religion and ſociety,” ſays our moſt para- 
doxical author, have no future ſtate for their ſupport, 
«« muſt be ſupported by an extraordinary providence : the 


« 15 


Hottentot 
for their ſupport : therefore the j * 


0 religion and ſociety have no future ſtate 


Hottentot religion and 


« ſociety 121 ſupported by an extraordinary provi- 
« dence.” 

To this I ſhall only add, that the argument made ue of 
by our inimitable author to prove the divine legation of 
Moſes, which is © the omiſhon of the doctrine of a future ate 
of rewards and puniſhments, in the laws and reli ion he 
« delivered to the Few people,” will as ſtrongly prove 
the divine legation of the law-giver of the Hottentots. 

= Among the Jes, the Sadduces denied the reſurrection, 
and the being of angels and ſpirits, and conſequently denied 
future rewards or puniſhment;. 
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believe it, whether heathens or Mahbometans, 
deſcribe both that, and what may be hoped 
for, or feared hereaſter, in a manner extremely 
unreaſonable and ridiculous. 


IxpEED, not only pagans and Mahometans, 
but the generality of Fews and Chriſizans allo, 
entertain very uncertain, imperfect, and irra- 
tional opinions of a future ſtate, and the enjoy- 
ments or ſufterings therein to be expected, 


Bur however ſhort of full ſatisfaction, or 
of our wiſhes, the little knowledge we have 
on this ſubject may be; or however unlikely 
or unworthy, ſo poor a creature as man, ſhall 
to ſome appear of being or becoming immortal, 
yet ſurely no one can doubt but God, who hath 
created all things, and beſtowed lite upon us, 
may, if he pleaſes, after we have paid the debt 
owing to nature, reſtore life to us, and render 
it everlaſting. And were the expectation of 
a future and immortal ſtate, perfectly freed 
from all fear of future and endleſs miſery, 
and a hope of eternal felicity annexed to it, 
nothing could then be ſo deſireable; nothing 
could then afford ſuch comfort and ſupport in 
all afflictions, and particularly in the article 
of death. But for men to believe, that their 
Creator will raiſe them again, and perpetuate 
their lives, in order to perpetuate their miſery, 

18 
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is entertaining the moſt abſurd and contradic- 
tory, as well as the moſt unworthy and impious 
thoughts of a being of infinite goodneſs. Is 
it not therefore a reaſonable ſuppoſition, that 
as all men die, all will ceaſe to be, except 
thoſe, who, by living virtuouſly and pioutly 
here, ſhall, in ſome meaſure, be fitted for hap- 
pineſs hereafter? And doth not a deprivation of 
ſuch endleſs bliſs as good men ſhall enjoy, 
ſeem a ſufficient puniſhment to the bad for 
ſins committed in a temporary ſtate ? And is 
not the dread of ſuch an unſpeakable loſs, 
a moſt powerful incentive for men ſo to live 
in this world, as that they may enjoy endleſs 
felicity in the next ? 


CAN it then be too much deplored, that the 
hopes and fears raiſed in men, by a belief of 
future rewards and puniſhments, ſhould be 
made ſo ill an uſe of? that inſtead of render- 
ing this faith and theſe expectations ſubſervient 
to the promotion of virtue and piety, and true 
religion, they ſhould, by weak, or deſigning 
men, be proſtituted to the moſt fooliſh and 
inſignificant, or the moſt ſelfiſh and wicked 


purpoſes ? 


Wren Chriſtianity, which we are aſſured 
was appointed by God himſelf, appeared in 
the world, and Chriſt expreſsly commanded 

C3 his 
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his apoſtles, To go into all the world, and 
preach the goſpel to every creature n; who 
would not have believed, that a moſt rational 
and efficacious religion (tor 1t 1s certain God 
inſtitutes no other) ſhould have been every 
where known, and every where received ? 
and that univerſal righteouſneſs and holineſs 
would have been the conſequence ? Yet this, 
alas | is far from being the caſe. Even the 
religion of the greateſt part of thoſe who pro- 
feſs C Hriſtianity is extremely trifling and ridi- 
culous ; ---- that of too many, extremely cor- 
rupt and abominable. Wickedneſs alſo is 
ſpread over the face of the whole earth, and 
abounds in a moſt prodigious degree to this 
day; and, in above ſeventeen hundred years, 
great part of mankind, as we have reaſon to 
believe, have not heard of Chriſt, and mul- 
titudes to whom he hath been preached, re- 
ccive the account of him, and the religion he 
inſtituted, with the utmoſt contempt. 


IN 44a there are now very few Chriſtians ; 
in Africa ſtill fewer; in America, except the 
European colonies, none who deſerve the 


name : ſo that Zyrope is the only quarter of 


the world in which the Chriſtian religion is 
for the moſt part profeſſed ; and, in Europe, 
how few, who call themſelves Chriſtians, are 

found 
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ſound believers? and what a ſmall number, 
even of thoſe who are orthodox in faith, fo 
obey the precepts of the goſpel as to anſwer 
the deſign of God, and reap the great bene- 
fits intended by him, in that amazing mani- 
feſtation of his ſon, whom he ſent into the 
world to teach righteouſneſs, to die for ſin- 
ners, and to reconcile the Creator to his crea- 
tures ! 


THe preſent profeſſion of religion in the 
known parts of the world ſtands thus. Firſt, 
the Pagan, already mentioned, in various 
ſhapes in different countries ; ſecondly, the 
Jewiſh ;, thirdly, the Mahometan, concerning 
many doctrines of which its followers differ 
widely; fourtaly, Cori/tranity, divided, as is 
well known, into a multitude of oppoſite ſects, 
living in malice and envy, hateful, and hating 
one another o. 


MAnoMETANISM, Which is profeſ- 
ſed by great numbers of people in A/ia, by 
ſome in Europe, and by many in Africa, 
ought certainly to be commended for main- 
taining the unity of the Deity, and forbidding 
any reſemblances to be made of him: but, in 
other reſpects, like the reſt of the falſe religi- 
ons in the world, is compoſed of ſenſeleſs 
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whimſies, and very wicked doctrines; teach- 

ing that to pleaſe God and purity mens ſouls, 
they muſt frequently waſh their bodies, and 
perform certain painful pilgrimages, and other 
fooliſh acts of devotion : and inſtead of incul- 
cating peace and good-will to men, this reli- 
gion excites its devotees to hate and deſtroy all 
of every other perſuaſion, and places the ut- 
moſt merit in propagating their own with 
fire and {word : but though theſe religious be- 
lievers imagine God has commanded them to 
treat their fellow-creatures with ſo much cru- 
elty, they think it highly pleaſing to him that 
they ſhould feed and cheriſh dogs, and buy 
birds ſhut up in cages, to give them their 
liberty, | 


Mahon, the founder of this religion, 
was a moſt wicked impoſtor, and the Koran, 
which is held in ſuch veneration among Ma- 
homei@ns, that they are not to touch it with 
unwaſhed hands, on pain of death ; and the 
ſame puniſhment is allotted for eus or Chri- 
flians, if they touch it at all: this book, pre- 
tended to be ſo facred, and ſaid to be given 
forth by divine inſpiration, is a gallimawfry 
of childiſh, nonſenſical, and ridiculous tales; 
of monſtrous lies, reſpecting the pretended 


revelations made to Mahomet, and contains 
the 
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the groſſeſt repreſentations of paradiſe, and the 
ſtate of the bleſſed there. 


Tax Mahometans ſay, that God ſent the 
Koran to Mahomet by the angel Gabriel, writ 
on parchment, made of that ram's ſkin which 
Abraham ſacrificed inſtead of his ſon Jaac. 
This pretended holy book teaches that there 
are ſeven paradiſes, all of which Mahomet 
viewed on a creature called Alberack, bigger 
than an aſs, and leſs than a mule : the firſt 
paradiſe is of fine filver, the ſecond of gold, 
the third of precious ſtones, wherein there is 
an angel, betwixt whoſe hands 1s the diſtance 
of 70,000 days journey, and that he 1s al- 
ways reading in a book ; the fourth paradiſe 
is of emerald, the fifth of cryſtal, the fixth 
of the colour of fire, and the ſeventh a deli- 
cious garden watered with fountains and 
rivers of milk and honey, and wine. It is 
added, that this paradiſe is guarded by angels, 
of which one has a cow's head, with horns 
which have 40,000 knots, and that there are 
40 days journey betwixt each knot. There 
are other angels which have 70 mouths, and 
every mouth 70 tongues, and each tongue 
praiſes God 70 times a day in 70 different 
idioms. Before the throne of God there are 
14 wax-candles lighted, which are 50 years 
journey from one end to the other: that all 

the 
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the apartments of heaven are garniſhed with 
what may be conceived moſt pompous, rich 
and magnificent: that the blcſted are there 
fed with the moſt rare and delicious meſes : 
that they marry women who are always vir- 
gins, and of ſo reſplendent a beauty, that if 
one of them ſhould appear without the walls 
of paradiſe, ſhe would inlighten the whole 
world, like the ſun ac noon-day ; and if ſhe 
ſhould ſpit into the ica, the waters would be- 
come ſweet as honey. It is alſo, as a French 
author informs us, a received opinion con- 
cerning the male - inhabitants of heaven, 
* Que chacun y auroit la force de cent hom- 
** mes pour ſe ſatisfairc entierment avec les 
« femmes.” 


Mr. SALE, in his preliminary diſcourſe to 
the tranſlation of the Tran, page 96, gives a 
particular relation of what the Mchamedans 
ſay concerning paradiſe, which, among many 
other particulars, is, that the ſtones there- 
in are pearls and jacinths; the walls of its 
buildings inriched with gold and filver, and the 
trunks of all its trees are of gold. But all theſe 
glories will be eclipſed by the reſplendent and 
raviſhing girls of paradiſe, with their large black 
eyes, the enjoyment of whoſe company, will be 
a principal felicity of the faithful. Theſe 
nymphs, they ſay, are created, not of clay, 

as 
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as mortal women are, but of muſk ; being, 


as their prophet often affirms, free from all 
impurities. 


THe general and orthodox doctrine of the 
Mohamedans is, ſays my author, that the 
whole of this is to be believed in the obvious 
and literal acceptation. 


THesE Mahometans declare, that their 
religion 1s to be planted without miracles, 
diſpute, or contradiction, and the opponents 
are to be cut off without any form of proceſs; 
and that the faithful, who kill unbelievers, 
deſerve paradiſe. 


CERTAINLY the mufti, and others, whoſe 
intereſt it is that this religion ſhould be be- 
lieved and propagated, act a very conſiſtent 
part in preventing, as much as poſſible, the 
ſpreading of literature, or the improvement 
of knowledge among theſe true believers, 
as they affect to call themſelves : and they are 
alſo in the right, to hinder, as much as in 
them lies, any diſputes or reaſonings con- 
cerning their religion ; for learning and good 
ſenſe are terrible enemies to ſuperſtition, 
and reaſoning about falſe religion ſerves only 
to diſcover the folly and wickedneſs of it. 
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Tur religions, we have hitherto taken a 
curſory view of, are the Pagan and Mahome- 
tan; both of them monſtruouſly abſurd, and 
evidently calculated to deceive : nevertheleſs, 
Mahometaniſm has prevailed about eleven 
hundred years, and is thought by ſome to 
have gained a greater number of votaries than 
Chriſtianity. Paganiſm was, for a long tract 
of time, ſpread over almoſt the whole world, 
and multitudes are, at this day, in the practice 


of the groſſeſt idolatry. Monſ. Bayle has given 


us his opinion in what proportions the prin- 
cipal religions of the world are profeſſed, in 
theſe words, © Sz nous diviſons les regions 
congnues de la terre en 30 parties egales celle 
des Chretiens ſera comme cinq, celle des Mabo- 
mel ans comme fix, et celle de Payens comme dix- 
neuf. He has omitted the Jeiſh religion, 
which is ſomewhat to be wondered at in ſo 


accurate a writer, ? 


NoTwITHSTANDING the knowledge of 
the ſupreme Being, and the means or manner 
of worſhipping him aright, is ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary to his honour, and the happineſs of 
mankind both here and hereafter ; yet we ſe 

this 

The inhabitants of all the lands throughout the globe, 


ſays a modern geographer, are divided in thirty parts, whereof” 


the Pagans, and thoſe who have no religion, are twenty ; the 
Mahometans are five ; the Chriſtians are four; the Jews are 
one. Gordon's Geographical Grammar, p. 400. 


to 
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this knowledge was for many ages hid from 
all nations except one, and is now revealed 


but to a very few, if compared with the bulk 


of mankind. 


Fok above two thouſand years all the 
world, as far as we know, except the Maelites, 


Viere utterly ignorant of the true God, and 


how to worthip him acceptably : even the 


Ifraelites, God's choſen people, were for a con- 


{iderable time exceedingly prone to idolatry. 


That very generation of men, who had been 
| eye-witneſles of to many miracles wrought 
by God for their preſervation, who were daily 
fed by miracle for near forty years, with ſome 


of whom God talked face to face, and for 


| whoſe ſake he gracroufly promiſed to caſt out 
or deſtroy many nations; theſe people, not- 
withſtanding this knowledge of God, fami- 
liarity with him, and the ſignal favours be- 
| ſtowed upon them, fell frequently into idola- 
try, and we find their high prieſt Aaron, tho 
of God's own appointing, very ready to make 
and ſet up a calf for the people to worſhip. 


Ix ſuch arts and ſciences as are neceſſary 


to promote the happineſs of mankind in this 
world only, men have, by their natural abi- 
lities made, and ſtill do make, many excellent 
and uſeful diſcoyerics : they have alſo in theſe 


things, 
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things, formed certain rules, the reſult of good 
ſenſe and right reaſoning; which, if duly at- 
tended to, will in a conſiderable degree ma- 
nifeſt errors or deceits, advance truth and 
certainty, and aſſiſt men to bring about the 
ends propoſed. In morality theſe rules are 
ſo obvious, that tho they are too little prac- 
tiſed, they are pretty generally agreed in; for 
rational creatures readily know and feel what 
conduces moſt to the happineſs both of the 
individual and of ſociety: but reſpecting re- 
lgion, we are told our natural abilities, of 
themſelves, can ſtand us in very little ſtead. 


Tu foundation of religion, according to 
common acceptation, conſiſts in the know- 
ledge of God and his laws, and of what is 
neceſſary to be believed or performed by men 
for avoiding or appeaſing the anger, and gain- 
ing the favour of their Creator. The ſcrip- 
tures inform us that this knowledge is not 
attainable by human wiſdom. ! The world by 
wiſdom knew not God. For what man knows 
e&th the things of a man ſave the ſpirit of a man 
which is in him? Even ſo the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the ſpirit of God. 


THis truth is alſo evident from obſervation f 


and experience: for what can be more ab- 
ſurd 


11 Cor. chap. i. ver. 21, * Idem, chap. ii. ver. 11. 


li 
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ſurd than the accounts given concerning God 


by the generality even of the wiſeſt and moſt 
learned of the antients, who were not favour- 
ed with revelation? Or what more unreaſona- 
ble than their religion? One of the moſt ſen- 


ſible, and moſt modeſt accounts, concerning 


the deity, that we meet with among thoſe 


people, was the inſcription on the altar at 
Alibens, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. 


InDEED, if men would be honeſt, they 
muſt confeſs that of themſelves they know 


| little or nothing relating to the eſſence of God: 
What knowledge we have of him is by his 
works, or by revelation, and from theſe we 
form ſome judgment of his attributes. But 
' however plauſibly ſome may talk or write 
concerning the nature of the deity, yet all 
they can fay, on this ſubject, ſerves only to 
manifeſt their ignorance. 


ONE of the moſt learned divines our age 


' hath produced, endeavouring to reconcile the 


accounts in ſcripture of God's appearing to 
men under a human ſhape, with a fpirit's 
being abſolutely inviſible and not included 
under any form whatſoever, tells us, © That 
all theſe appearances of God, were in reality 
© no other than Chriſt himſelf; who from the 

Ss beginning 


* Dr. Samuel Clarke's ſermons, vol. I. p. 105. 
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« beginning appeared in a bodily glory, hav- 
e ing the form of God, and being the viſible 
te image of the inviſible God.” 


Wr ſee how apt the greateſt men are to 
fall into abſurdities, and even contradictions 
in terms on ſuch abſtruſe ſubjects : for the 


doctor tells us of one having the form of Gcd, 
© aoho is not included under any form what- 


foever, and being the viſible image of the 


inviſible God. 


WHEN men ſearch after that knowledge, 
or endeavour to practiſe thoſe things in which 
neither nature or reaſon can be a poſitive rule; 
it is certain that without revelation, they muſt 


err widely from the truth, and are very liable 


to be impoſed upon by artful and deſigning 
perſons : it is alſo certain that thoſe who ſet up 
tor guides, where neither nature or reaſon can 
ſhew the way, muſt, without the aſſiſtance 
of divine revelation, be extremely bewildered 


themſelves, or deſign to miſlead others. 


REVELATION 1s either outward and me- 
diate, as by the ſcriptures ; or inward and im- 
mediate, by the ſpirit. God having, as we 


are aſſured, manifeſted the knowledge of him- 
ſelf and his laws to men by certain books or 
writings, 


© Idem, p. 99. 


ns 


At 


' writings, which to be generally read muſt be 
' tranſlated into many languages; and to be 
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preſerved and ſufficiently diſtributed, vaſt 


numbers of copies muſt be tranſcribed or 


printed: theſe circumſtances, altho' it is ſup- 


| poſed mens eternal falvation depends, in a 


great meaſure, upon the text being preſerved 
pure, and their rightly underſtanding it; theſe 


: circumſtances nevertheleſs make thoſe writ- 
ings liable to wrong tranſlations, erroncous 
tranſcriptions and printings 


; and allo to falſe 


Interpretations, interpolations”, caſtrations, and 


: other fraudulent practices: beſides which there 
has been, and {till remains, great uncertainty 


' reſpecting what books are to be admitted as 
| canonical, and what rejected as ſpurious. * 


cbs 3 -  <  t * 


D Theſe 


u The remarkable text in the 1 of St. 7, ch. v. ver. 7. 


about which there have been ſuch violent diſputes, and upon 
Which ſo much is by ſome thought to depend, has Leen ac- 


knowledged by many conſiderable divines, and others, to be 
an interpolation. That the learned Mr. V, oz, and the noſt 
ſagacious Sir 1/aac Newton, particularly eſteemed it as ſuch, 


may de ſeen in the former's Appendix to the 2d volume of his 


Authentic Records. 


» Solomon's Song, or Ballad, as it is called in out old bibles, 


which we are taught to believe was intended to ſet forth the 
mutual love of Chriſt and his church, is believed oy ſorae 


learned and pious perſons to have been no other taan a dia- 


| Jogue between Solomon and one of his wives 
| tainly, as Mr. I hiſien terms it, of a laſcivibus nature. 


and then cer- 


Not 


only Ca/talio and Mr. Whi/ton, but Sir I/aac Newton and the 


| 


famous Grotius, were of this opinion. 
the firſt, ſee Dictionaire par Monſ. Bayle, article Ca/lalion ; for 
4 the ſecond and third, Mr. 1/4 hiſton” 8 At pe -2udix above Cited ; and 


For the {entiments of 


for the third, Grotius's Preface to his Aunotations upon the Sung 


| of Solomon, 
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Theſe things, which pious and learned men 
are ſo ſenſible of, and have long lamented, 
being conſidered, as alſo that there are many 
paſſages in the bible hard to be underſtood, 
« which they that are unltarned and unſtable 
te woreft unto their own deftruction,” it ſeems as 
tho' immediate divine revelation was abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to a right underſtanding and -*- 
plaining the ſcriptures, 


AnD this will, perhaps, ſtill more evident- 
ly appear, if we take a view of the ſmall ſuc- 
ceſs that has attended the publiſhing many 
immenſe volumes of gloſſaries, commentaries, 
harmonies, ſermons, the meetings of ſynods, 
councils, &c. and all other human endeavours: 
to remove difficulties relating to the word of 
God]; for we ſee theſe difficulties ſtill remain, 
and in ſuch a degree as to occaſion, among the 
different profeſſors of Chriſtianity, multitude; 
of contradictory opinions and practices in re- 
ligion, ſome of which, tho' highly abſurd, and 
even very wicked, yet are pretended to be 


warranted, or commanded by the holy ſcrip- 


tures, 


AmMoNs innumerable inſtances that might 
be given of this, two only may ſuffice. From 


theſe words, Hoc eft corpus mewn, This is my | 
body, Matt. xxvi. 26. and Coge iugredi, Com- 
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pel them to come in, Luke xiv. 23. Roman 
Catholicks have pretended to prove, from the 
firſt, an abſolute impoſſibility, v:Z. tranſub- 
{tantiation ; and from the latter, the wicked 
practice of perſecution for religion. 


As the writings of the moſt learned men, 
for ſettling the canon, or explaining the mean- 
ing of ſcripture, are often contradictory; and 
Ine ſynod or council hath frequently ſet aſide 
and condemned what another hath ordained ; 
there ſeems no effectual remedy for the evils 
ariſing from miſapprehenſions, and endleſs 
diſputes, nor any certain rule whereby to judge 
infallibly concerning the mind and will of God 
contained in the ſcriptures, but the immediate 
divine illumination of the ſpirit. 


IxDEED, all the ſeveral denominations of 
Chriſtians do pray to God tor the divine in- 
lightnings of his holy ſpirit; nevertheleſs, 
much the greater part of Chiſtians ſeem ſo 
far from expecting theſe ſupernatural aſſiſt- 
ances, that they argue againſt the reaſona- 
bleneſs of them, declare they are ceaſed, and 
ridicule thoſe Who plead for tlie neceſſity 
of them. 


Ir muſt be confeſſed, there appear almoſt 
inſuperable diſſiculties relating to immediate 
D 2 reve- 
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revelations or inſpirations : as how men can 
diſtinguiſh between thoſe and their own fan- 
cies; and by what means they may demon- 
ſtrate to others that they are really inſpired. 
As to a firm perſuaſion in mens minds, that 
they are ſo; even ſuch a firm perſuaſion as 
to give up their lives for a proof of it, that 
we know by many examples (particularly the 
Anabaptiſts, about the year 1553, in Holland, 


and the F:th-Monarchy Men, and many other 


enthuſiaſts among ourſelves) may happen to 
thoſe who are apparently miſtaken : and as 
to miracles, beſides the number of illuſive 
tricks put off for ſupernatural operations, and 
other abominable cheats concerning them; 
there are inſtances both in ſacred and pro- 
fane hiſtory, that miracles have been wrought 
by groſs idolaters. But however difficult it 
may be for us to gain an abſolute certainty, 
or give to others an evident proof of revela- 
tion, yet ſurely holy men of old, who wrote 
as they were divinely inſpired, had ſome in- 
fallible criterion whereby to diſtinguiſh di- 
vine revelations from all conceits of their 
own ; for on this foundation ſtands our reli- 
gion. Without revelation, the ſcriptures in- 
form us, there is no attaining to the know- 
!edge of God, or of thoſe performances re- 


quired in his worthip. * No man fnoweth the 
form | 


a * * 4 
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ſon but the father : neither knoweth any man the 
' father ſave the ſon, and he to whomſoever the 


fon will reveal him. 


As the knowledge of God, and the en- 
tertaining right and worthy opinions concern- 
ing him, are the foundation of true religion, 
we are, doubtleis, greatly beholden to ſcrip- 
ture-revelation for raiſing in us ſuch ideas of 
the ſupreme Being, as men, by natural wiſdom, 


' could never have formed: but it muſt be ac- 
' knowledged, that there are ſome accounts in 
holy writ concerning God, and his dealings 
with men, which are hard to be underſtood : 


the following paſſages, with many others, 
ſeem to be of this kind, 


! THEN went up Moſes and Aaron, Nadab 


| and Abihu, and ſeventy of the elders of IIrael. 
And they ſaw the God of Iſrael: and there was 


under his feet, as it were, a paved work of a 


| / rphire ſtone, and as it were the body of heaven iu 
bis clearneſs. And upon the nobles of the chil- 


| | dren of Iſrael he laid not his hand: aljo they 


ſaw God, and did eat and drink. 


AND the Lord ſpabe unto Moſes face to 


12 as a man ſpeabeth unto his friend. In 


the ſame chapter, verſe the 20th, God ſaid to 
DD 3 M. ſes, 


z Idem, XXX113. 11 


y Exod, xxiv. 9, 10, 11, 
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Moſos, Thou canſt not ſee my face : for there 
ſhall no man ſee me, and live. The reſt of 
this chapter is as follows: And the Lord ſaid, 
Behold, there is a place by me, and thou ſhalt 
and upon a rock. And it ſhall come to paſs, 
while my glory paſſeth by, that I will put thee 
in a clift of the rock ; and will cover thee with 
my hand, while I paſs by. And I will take 
away mine hand, and thou fhalt ſee my back- 
parts : but my face ſhall not be ſeen. 


a AND the Lord paſſed by before him, (viz. 
Moſes) and proclaimed, The Lord, The Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long ſuffering, and 
abundant in goodneſs and truth, keeping mercy 
for thouſands, forgiving iniquity, and tranſgreſ- 
fron, and fin, and that will by no means clear 
the guilty, viſiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, and upon the childrens chil- 
dren, unto the third, and to the fourth gene- 
rarnon. 


b AND the Lord ſaid, Who ſhall entice Ahab, 
king of lirael, that he may go up, and fall at 
Ramoth-gilead ? And one ſpake, ſaying after 
this manner, and another ſaying after that 
manner. Then there came out a ſpirit, and 
ſtood before the Lord, and ſaid, I will en- 
tice him. And the Lord ſaid unto him, where- 


with? And be ſaid, I vill go out, and be a lying 
ſpirit | 


3 Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. Þ 2 Chron. xviii. 19, 20, 21, 22. 


— 


7e 
of 
id, 
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ſpirit in the mouth of all his prophets. 
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And 
the Lord ſaid, Thou ſhalt entice him, and thou 
ſhalt alſe prevail: go out, and do even ſo. Now 
therefore beliold, the Lord hath put a lying ſpirit 
in the mouth of theſe thy prophets. 


Or God's choſen people it is ſaid, © I gave 
them alſo ſtatutes that were not good, and judg- 


ments whereby they ſhould not [ive 


AND not only this, but when Rebecca alſo 
had conceived by one, even by our father Iſaac, 
(for the children being not yet born, neither 
having done any good or evil, that the purpoſe of 


God, according to election, might fland, not of 


works, but of him that calleth,) it was ſaid 
unto her, The elder fhall ſerve the younger. As 
it is written, Jacob have I loved, but Eſau have 


I hated. What ſhall wwe ſay then? Is there un- 


' righteouſneſs with God? God forbid. For be 
faith to Moſes, I ail have mercy on whom {1 


vill have mercy, and T will baue compaſſion an 
whom I vill have compaſſion. So then it is not 
of him that awille!h, nor of him that runneth, 
but of God that ſheweth mercy. For the ſerip- 
ture faith unto Pharaoh, Even for ibis ſame 
purpoſe have I raiſed thee up, that Tmight ſhew 
my power in thee, and that my name might be 
declared throughout all the earth. Therefore 

D4 22 


© Exgk. xx. 25 © Rom. ix. 10 to 129. 
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hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, and 


whom he will he hardeneth. Thou wilt ſay then 
unto me, Why doth he yet find fault ? For who 
hath reſijied bis will ? | 


Tursz are a few, among the many paſ- 
ſages in holy writ, relating to the Deity, and 
his conduct to men, which ſeem to require 
immediate, divine revelation, or a meaſure of 
the fame ſpirit, by which they were given 
forth, to explain them. 


As we are informed, that revelation is ab- 
ſolutely requiſite to the knowledge of God, 
ſo is it hkewiſe to the knowledge and practice 
of religion. If we take a view of the rites 
and ceremonies which make up ſo great a part 
of religion, and were commanded in the 
ſcriptures, it will be eaſy to ſee that men by 
reaſon could never have diſcovered thoſe per- 
formances were neceſſary in the worſhip of 


God, or would be pleaſing unto him. Could 


the Mraelites by reaſon have found out, that it 


was the will of their creator * they ſhould make | 
them fringes in the borders of their garments, | 
and put upon the fringe of the borders a blue | 
ribband; that it might be unto them for 4 
Fringe, that they might look upon it, and re- 
member all the commanaments of the Lora, and do | 


them ? 
Vat the law of fringes, &c. Numb. xv. 37, 38, 39 
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them? Or could they have known that God 


required every man- child among them to be 
eircumciſed, on pain of being cut off from 
his people? Or could they have preſumed 
that the ſlaughtering of innocent creatures, 
and burning their, fleſh, would atone for 
mens ſins, and make a ſweet ſavour unto the 
Lord ? Or could that people have been led by 
reaſon to ſuppoſe their high prieſt ſhould be 
conſecrated, that is, made holy, * by the blood 
of a ram being put upon the tip of the right ear, 
and upon the thumb of his right hand, and upon 
the great toe of his right foot? Or could the 
wi. of man have ever diſcovered that any of 
the rites and ceremonies with which the four 
books of Moſes are almoſt filled, could be ac- 
ceptabie to the Deity ? And indeed, could we 
by reaſon ever have found out, that not only 
the mere rites or ceremonies, but even the 
great myſteries of the Chriſtian religion were 
ſuited to pleaſed God, or procure our ſalva- 
tion? By our natural wiſdom we could never 
have made this diſcovery. 8 The natural man 
recetveth not the things of the ſpirit of God, for 
they are fooliſhneſs unto him : neither can he 
know them, becauſe they are ſpiritually dif= 


cerned. 


Can 


Lev. vil. 23. 3 1 Cor. ii. 14. 
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CAN we merely by the light of reaſon ſee, 
that mens being baptized, and partaking of 
the Lord's ſupper, are neceſſary to their ſal- 
vation? Can the trinity in unity, or a virgin's 
conceiving, and bringing forth a child, which 


child was God manileſted in the fleſh, be 


comprehended or proved by our natural wit- 
dom? Surely the many ſermons and diſ- 
courſes preached and wrote to ſhew how a- 
greeable theſe great myſteries are to human 


reaſon, prove directly the contrary ; and in- 
deed demonſtrate that theſe are not fit ſub- 


jects for reaſoning, but are merely the objects 


of our humble faith and admiration. 


Tur Chriſtian religion, notwithſtanding 
its purity, when compared with other forms 
of worſhip, 1s nevertheleſs, according to the 
opinion of archbiſhop T/lotſon, in many re- 
ſpects ſuited to the weakneſs and common 
prejudices of mankind ; eſpecially reſpecting 
myſteries and ſacrifice. We will hear what 
the candid and pious archbiſhop ſays on both 


the ſubjects. That excellent prelate thus in- 
troduces 


h The reverend doctor Samuel Clarke was of opinion, that 
the tw ſacraments are not in themſelves eſſential to religion; 
for he ſays, „God, in condeſcenſion to the neceſſities of 
« Chriſtians, has appointed us two ſacramental rites, not as 
« in themſelves effential to religion, but as external helps to 
bind ſtronger upon us the obligation of thoſe moral duties 
„ wherein the eſſence of religion truly conſiſts, Oc.“ Sen. 
rens, vol. I. p. 118. 
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troduces his ſermon concerning the incarna- 


tion of Chriſt. 


i« Tux third and laſt thing which I pro- 


e poſed upon this argument of the incarna- 


tion of the ſon of God, was to give ſome 


e account of this diſpenſation, and to ſhew 
te that the wiſdom of God thought fit thus to 
« order things in great condeſcenſion to the 


« weakneſs and common prejudices of man- 
ee Kind. * * * * * 


© AND it is the more neceſſary to give ſome 


account of this matter, becauſe, after all 


that hath hitherto been ſaid in anſwer to 
e the objections againſt it, it may ſtill ſeem 
c very ſtrange to a conſidering man, that 
© God, who could without all this circum- 
« ſtance and condeſcenſion, have done the 
* buſineſs for which his ſon came into the 
* world, and appeared in our nature; that 
* is, could have given the ſame laws to man- 
„kind, and have offered to us the forgive- 
* neſs of our fins, and eternal life, upon our 
<« repentance for fins paſt, and a ſincere en- 
* deavour of obedience for the future: I ſay, 
that notwithſtanding this, he ſhould yet 
* make choice of this way for the redemp- 
c tion and recovery of fallen man, by ſending 

« his 

Vol. I. p. 467, and following. 
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“his ſon in our nature to accompliſh this 
te deſign.” 


* * * * * * * * * * * * + * * % | 


« And in the 


* F1RsT place, I make no manner of doubt 
* to ſay, that it would be a great preſumption 
* and boldneſs in any man to affirm, that the 
* infinite wiſdom of God could not have 
* brought about the ſalvation of men by any 
* other way, than by this very way in which 
* he hath done it. For why ſhould we take 
ce upon us to ſet limits to infinite wiſdom, and 
pretend to know the utmoſt extent of it? 
* But fince God hath been pleaſed to pitch 
© upon this way rather than any other, this 
© ſurely ought to be reaſon enough to ſatisfy 
eus of the peculiar wiſdom and fitneſs of it, 
* whether the particular reaſons of it appear 
* to us or not. 


e AND yet it cannot be denied to be a 
e very noble argument, and well worthy our 
* conſideration, to enquire into the reaſons 
* of this diſpenſation, and to aſſign them par- 
* ticularly, if we can. For I look upon my- 
* ſteries and miracles in religion to be much 
of the ſame nature, and that a great reve- 
* rence is due to both where they are certain, 


f and neceſſary in the nature and reaſon of 
«the 


« t 


*. 
11S 
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« the thing; but neither of them are eaſily to 
« be admitted without neceſſity, and very 
« good evidence, 


* SECONDLY, I conſider in the next place, 
ce that in the ſeveral revelations which God 
« hath made of himſelf to mankind, he hath 
« with great condeſcenſion accommodated 
« himſelf, both as to the manner and de- 
« gree of them, to the condition and capa- 
« city, and other circumſtances, of the perſons 
« and people to whom they were made. 


© PARTICULARLY we find, that the diſ- 
e penſation of God towards the Jew:/h nation 
« was full of condeſcenſion to the temper, 
and prejudices, and other circumſtances of 
that people. For the religion and laws 
« which God gave them were far from being 
« the beſt and moſt perfect in themſelves ; in 
« which ſenſe ſome underſtand that paſlage 


e in the prophet Ezekiel, where it is ſaid, 


* that God gave them ſtatutes which were not 
« good; that is, very imperfect in compariſon 
* of what he could and would have given 
* them, had they been capable of them, and 


= yet ſuch as were very well ſuited and fit- 


< ted to their preſent capacity and circum- 
« ſtances. 


© THIRDLY, 
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© THIRDLY, I obſerve yet further, that 
though the Chiſtian religion, as to the 
main and ſubſtance of it, be a moſt perfect 
< inſtitution, being the law of nature revived 
* and perſected ; yet upon a due conſideration 
* of things it cannot be denied, that the man- 
* ner and circumſtances of this diſpenſation 
* are full of condeſcenſion to the weakneſs of 
te mankind, and very much accommodated 
* to the moſt common and deeply radicated 
* prejudices of men concerning God and 
< religion ; and peculiarly fitted to remove 
and root them out of the minds of men, 
« by ſubſtituting ſomething in the place of 
* them, of as near a compliance with them as 
te was conſiſtent with the honour of Almighty 
* God, and the great deſign of the Chri/trar: 


< religion. 


* 


© IT is not eaſy to give a certain account of 


ce the true original of ſome notions and preju- 
ce dices concerning God and religion, which 
have generally obtained in the world, in that 
variety of religions, and the different ways ot 
* worſhip and ſuperſtition which have been 
© in ſeyeral nations of the earth: but in hiſtory 
ce and fact this is certain, that ſome notions, 
« 2nd thoſe very groſs and erroneous, did al- 
* moſt univerſally prevail, even among thoſe 
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« who did extremely differ in the particular 
« forms and modes of their ſuperſtition, 


« And though ſome of theſe were much 
« more tolerable than others, yet God ſeems 
ce to have had great conſideration of ſome very 
« weak and groſs apprehenſions of mankind 
* concerning religion. And as in ſome of the 
e laws given by Meſes, God was pleaſed parti- 
ce cularly to conſider the hardneſs of the hearts 
C of that people, ſo he ſeems likewiſe to have 
very much ſuited the diſpenſation of the goſ- 
* pel, and the method of our ſalvation, by the 
e incarnation and ſufferings of his ſon, to the 
common prejudices of mankind ; eſpecially 
« of the Heathen world, whoſe minds were 
< leſs prepared for this diſpenſation than the 
* Fetus, if we conſider the light and advantages 
ce which the Jeroiſ nation had above the Gen- 
« Z:le world: that ſo, by this means and me- 
* thod, he might wean them by degrees from 
ce their groſs conceptions of things, and rec- 
A tify more caſily their wrong apprehenſions, 
by gratifying them in ſome meaſure, and in 
« a gracious compliance with our weaknels, 
* by bending and accommodating the way and 
* method of our ſalvation to our weak capa- 
© city, and imperfect conceptions of things. 


© FouRTHLY, And that God hath done 
ce this 
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* this in the diſpenſation of the goſpel, will, ; de f/ 
* I think, very plainly appear in the followv- *g 


< ing inſtances; in moſt of which I ſhall be n 
every brief, and only inſiſt ſomewhat more a 
< largely upon the laſt of them. 1 
« N 
6e 1ſt, THE world was much given to ad. © 
«© mire myſteries in religion. The Fews had * 
< theirs; ſeveral of which, by God's own ap- CY 
e pointment, were reſerved and kept ſecret in *© z7 
* a great meaſure from the people; others . 4 
<* were added by the ſuperſtition of after- ages, 1 
and held in equal or rather greater venera-= n 
* tion than the former: and the Heathen *A 
te likewiſe had theirs ; the devil always affect- 
<« 1ng to imitate God fo far as ſerved his wicked 
* and malicious deſign of ſeducing mankind n 
<« into idolatry, and the worſhip of himſelf: ff 
e and therefore the ſcripture always ſpeaks of r 
te the Heathen idolatry as the worthip of de- © 1 
« vils, and not of God: fo that almoſt every *' © © 
* nation had their peculiar and celebrated _ © © 
e myſteries ; moſt of which were either very a4 
e odd and fantaſtical, or very lewd and im- t 
e pure, or very inhuman and cruel, and every _ *©* d 
« way unworthy of the deity. af 


1 * BuT the great myſtery of the Chriſtian * tl 
me religion, the incarnation of the Son of Gd; * d 
« or, as the apoſtle calls it, God manifeſted in 

ce the 


„ fs hos | 


f 


— — 
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ee the fleſh, was ſuch a myſtery, as for the 
* oreatneſs and wonderfulneſs, for the infinite 
| © mercy and condeſcenſion of it, did obſcure 
and ſwallow up all other myſteries. For 
c which reaſon the apoſtle, in alluſion to the 


« Heathen myſteries, and in contempt of them, 


| « ſpeaking of the great myſtery of the Chri/tzan 


« religion, ſays, Without controverſy great 15 


« the myſtery of godlineſs, God was manifeſied 


in the fleſh, &c. Since the world had ſuch 
an admiration for myſteries, he inſtanceth 


«in that which was a myſtery indeed; a 


„ myſtery beyond all diſpute, and beyond 


all compariſon. 


ce 2dly. THBRE was likewiſe a great incli- 


e nation in mankind to the worſhip of a vi- 
| * ſible and ſenſible deity ; and this was a main 


« root and ſource of the various idolatries 
« in the Heathen world. Now, to take men 


J off from this, God was pleaſed to appear in 
* © our nature; that they who were ſo fond of 
a viſible deity, might have one to whom 
| © they might pay divine worſhip, without 
danger of idolatry, and without injury to 
| © the divine nature: even a true and natural 
image of God the Father, the fountun of 
| © the deity ; or, as the apoſtle to the Hebrews 
- © deſcribes the Son of God, the reſplendency 


E « or 


RCTS —_ of 
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te or brightneſs of his Father's glory, and the 
ce expreſs character or image of his perſon. 


ce diy. ANOTHER notion which had gene- 
© rally obtained among mankind, was con- 
© cerning the expiation of the fins of men, and 
c appeaſing the offended deity by facrifice, 
«© upon which they ſuppoſed the puniſhment 
« qdue to the ſinner was transferred, to exempt 
him from it: eſpecially by the facrifices of 
* men, which had almoſt univerſally pre- 


« yailed in the Genti/e world. 


ce AND this notion of the expiation of fin, 
e by ſacrifices of one kind or other, ſeems to 
© have obtained very early in the world, and 
* among all other ways of divine worſhip to 


« have found the moſt univerſal reception 1n 
« all times and places, FF *### 0 #59 


« AND, with this general notion of man- 
ce kind, whatever the ground and foundation 
* of it might be, God was pleaſed fo far to 
“ comply, as once for all to have a general 
cc atonement made for the ſins of all mankind, 
ce by the ſacrifice of his only Son, whom his 
te wiſe providence did permit by wicked hands 
« to be crucified and lain.” 


THe reſt of this ſermon is well worth my 
reader's peruſal, but from ſo much as has been 
here 
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here quoted, it evidently appears to have been 
the archbiſhop's opinion, that God ſeems tv 
have had great conſideration of ſome very 
weak and groſs apprehenſions of mankind 
concerning religion, and that he not only 
ſuited ſome of the laws given by Moſes to the 
hardneſs of the hearts of the Jews, but like- 
wiſe that he very much ſuited the diſpenſa- 
tion of the goſpel, and the method of our 
falvation, by the ſufferings of his Son, to the 
common prejudices and weakneſs of mankind. 
It is alſo plain the archbiſhop made no man- 
ner of doubt to ſay, that the infinite wiſdom 


of God could have brought about the ſalvation 


of men by other ways, than by this very way 
in which he hath done it. Thus, for exam- 


ple, if God, who formed the hearts of all men, 
had thought fit to have beſtowed more wiſ- 


dom on them, and had been pleaſed to give 
them juſter apprehenſions concerning himſelf, 


then even the diſpenſation of the goſpel, and 
the way of our ſalvation, might have been 
different to what they now are. 


Bur, from the apoſtle Paul's words, it ſeems 


as if the diſpenſation of the goſpel, and the 
way of our ſalvation, were not juited to 7 
wiſe men after the fleſh : for they were not 
| Called, or at leaſt not to preach. * Fir ye ſce 


E 2 your 


* 1 Cor. chap. i, ver. 26, 27. 
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your calling, brethren, how that not many wiſe 
men after the fleſh, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called. But God hath choſen the fooljh 
things of the world, to confound the things which 
are mighty. | But we preach Chriſt crucified, 
wnto the Jews a ſfumbling-block, and unto the 
Greeks fool:ſhneſs. m For it is written, Iwill 
deſtroy the wiſdom of the wiſe, and will bring 
to nothing the under/tanding of the prudent. 
Where is the wife ? Where is the ſcribe ? Where 
7s the diſputer of this world? Hath not God 
made fooliſh the wwifacm of this world ? 


ALTRroUGH God ſeems to have very much 
ſuited the diſpenſation of the goſpel to the 
common prejudices of mankind ; yet this was 
that he might wean them by degrees from 
their groſs conceptions of things, and, as the 
archbiſhop adds, rectiſy more caſily their 
wrong apprehenſions, by gratifying them in 
{ome meaſure : particularly God intended by 
the ſacrifice of his only Son to put an end to 
all ſacriſices. 


AnD indeed the Chr:/tian religion, as we 
find it in the New Teſtament, was originally 
{o plain and fimple, fo void of pomp ; to ſuch 
a degree free from ceremonies, and to diſin- 
cumbered from altars and ſacrifices, that there 

appeared 


m Idem, ver. 19, 20. 
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3 Cor. chap; i. Yer..23. 
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appeared very little or no buſineſs for prieſts ; 
and above all, the inſtitutor of it was ſo meek 
and humble, fo detached from all temporal 
intereſts, declaring his kingdom was not of 
this world, that CHiſtianity in its origin ſeemed 
to carry a moſt unpromiting aſpect for gain- 
ing riches, power, or dominion to its profeſ- 
ſors. But that this religion might be made 
ſubſervient to certain worldly ends and pur- 
poſes, ſome of the pretended followers of 
Chriſt, in after-times, undertook to new-mold 
it, and, with this view, notwithſtanding the 
manifeſt oppoſition, in many reſpects, between 
the Pagan and the Chriſtian religions, they 
incorporated fuch uſages, rites, and ceremonics 
of the Heathen worſhip, as had been found, 
by long experience, beſt calculated to amule 
and deceive, and were likely to bring moſt 
profit and advantage to the church. 


THese, and many other groſs corruptions, 
infected Chriſtianity in the early ages of it, 
and are now grown to an exorbitant height, 
eſpecially in the Roman Catholic religion, 
which certainly much more reſembles » Pa- 


ganiſm than Cbriſtianity. 


2 3 Tur 


On this ſubje& conſult a learned and very ingenious 
tetter from Rome, by the Reverend Conyers Middleton, D. D. 
and Principal Librarian of Cambridge. 
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Tur contrivers of Popery have, without 
any ſhame or ſcruple, ſelected all the moſt 
lucrative, and not a few of the moſt ſenſeleſs 
and impious parts of the ancient Heathen wor- 
ſhip; to theſe they added ſome peculiar ab- 
ſurdities of their own, and then called this 
miſ-ſhapen maſs by the name of the Chriſtian 
religion. Although Popery 1s, doubtleſs, one 
of the moſt impudent attempts againſt com- 
mon ſenſe, and one of the greateſt inſults up- 
on mankind, that ever was made; yet ſuch is 
the cunning of ſome, and the folly and cre- 
dulity of others, that the profeſſors of this re- 
ligion are not only vaſtly more numerous than 
any other denomination of Chriſtians, but per- 
haps more ſo than thoſe of all other denomi- 
nations put together. 


In order to lay a ſure foundation for this 
religion, the ecclefa/izcal architects found it 
neceſſary firſt to eſtabliſh the infallibility of 
the church, that is, of the prieſthood, and 
ſtrengthen it with perſecution. On this rock 
is the church of Rome built : without ſuch a 
foundation, as ſome bungling workmen, to 
their great diſappointment, have experienced, 
it was impoſſible to build ſecurely with the 
like materials. But when this grand and eſ- 
ſential point of infallibility, with a power of 
exerciſing wholeſome ſeverities on gainſayers, 

were 
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were obtained by the prieſthood, it was then 


eaſy for them to impoſe on mankind as they 
pleaſed, and fix the greateſt merit on What 
would contribute moſt effectually to tlie carry- 
ing on their ſcheme. 


Ox of the principal, and moſt meritorious 
means, which theſe infallible guides have laid 
down for attaining ſalvation, is faith. 


THe reaſonableneſs and expediency of be- 
lieving what appears to us true, or probable, 
is plain enough; but how comes this to be 
meritorious? It may indeed be proper, that 
we ſhould uſe our endeavours to find out the 
truth in all things, which come within the 
compaſs of our underſtandings, and more eſ- 
pecially in thoſe which nearly concern us; 
and it is undoubtedly neceſſary that we ſhould 
acknowledge truth when we have diſcovered 
it ; but wherein the merit of believing accord- 
ing to evidence, that is, believing as we can- 
not help believing, conſiſts, I am at a loſs to 
find out. But to do the church of Rome 
juſtice, it muſt be acknowledged this is not 
the faith which ſhe principally requires, or 


places the greateſt merit in; it is believing 


ſuch things as are not within the compaſs of 


our underſtandings, or do not at all relate to 
us; or ſuch as are contrary to the evidence of 
E 4 our 
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our ſenſes, and in their own nature abſolutely 
impoſſible. This is, in effect, the faith the 
church of Rome demands, and tells the world 
that God requires of them, on pain of eternal 
damnation. 


IT is very eaſy to perceive, that this kind 
of faith, though abominable in the fight of 
God, and all honeit men, being abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſupport this church, may be 
greatly meritorious with her; and therefore 
no wonder ſhe uſes ſo many methods to cheat 
or compel people into it. But certainly there 
are few points in which men deceive them- 
ſelves more than in thoſe relating to faith : 
for if they cannot believe a propoſition they 
do not underſtand, or a fact which to them 
appears impoſſible or improbable, what num- 
bers of articles of faith, as they are commonly 
called, do men daily declare their belief of, 
which are not really believed at all ? 


THe truth is, that great part of the world, 
through lazineſs, intereſt, fear, or other mean 
conſiderations, pretend to believe, and ſome 
even fancy they really do believe, many things 
they have never examined, nor have any clear 
ideas of; thus putting the cheat both upon 
themſelves and others: nay, ſo infatuated are 
they, that it is eſteemed a fin to doubt of, or 

freely 


N I „ 
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f freely enquire into, the truth of ſuch articles 
as are acknowledged very abſtruſe, and yet 


pretended to be of the utmoſt conſequence to 


them. If all articles of faith were impartially, 


freely, and thoroughly examined, (as moſt 


certainly they ought to be) what ſurpriſing ef- 
fects would this produce? How many peo- 


ple would then find their own creeds as ab- 


ſurd and ridiculous, as they have hitherto 


| ſeen only thoſe of others to be? 


Wren the incredibility of miracles pre- 


| tended to be wrought by Romiſh ſaints, is 
| pbjected to the profeſſors of that religion, they 
tell us, that the ſeeming impoſlibility of theſe 


things, and our not knowing how they can 


be brought about, are no good reaſons againſt 


: believing them to be true: for there are, ſay 
they, in nature, many ſurpriſing phznomena 


which are generally credited, though the 
cauſes of them cannot be accounted for. 
Thus, as certain wonderful effects, produced 
by nature, are believed, becauſe the facts are 
manifeſt, though the cauſes are hidden ; there- 
fore miracles, contrary to nature, muſt be alſo 
believed, notwithſtanding the facts are abſo- 


lutely unknown, and perhaps impoſſible to be 


% . 3 a 


proved, to thoſe whoſe faith in them is re- 
quired, Let us fee a perſon cured of a dit- 
temper by the application of a ſaint's bones, 


Or 
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or a crucifix ; or a man really dead brought 
to life again; let us ſee theſe as fairly done, 
and have as plain proof of them, as any man 
may have of the operations of a loadſtone on 
iron, or the experiments on electrical bodies, 
and we ſhall certainly give equal credit to 


them. 


BuT unbelievers are not, it ſeems, favoured 
with a fight of miracles ; they are only per- 
formed among the faithful : now a reaſonable 
man would think, that the chief end of mi- 


racles was to convince gainſayers, and there- | 
fore ſhould be much more commonly wrought | 
among them, than ſuch who are already eſta- 
bliſhed in the faith, and conſequently do not 


ſtand in need of ſuch extraordinary proofs. 


The truth is, that they who are willing to be 


cheated, or at leaſt entertain ſuch a reverence 
{or theſe ſtrange things, and are ſo diſpoſed 
to believe them, that they do not take ſuffi- 
cient care not to be deceived, may be put off 
with ſham miracles ; but ſuch perſons who 
look narrowly into theſe matters, and would 


very probably detect the impoſtures, are not 
to be truſted with a ſight of them. 


BESIDES what is above-mentioned, there is 
another anſwer frequently given to objections 
againſt miracles; which is, that God, who is 

almighty, 
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almighty, can do all things. But the que- 
ſtion on this ſubject is not what an omnipotent 


Being can do, but what he really does; and 


what purpoſe theſe wonderful feats would an- 
ſwer? Suppoſing all the legends and mira- 
cles, reported by the church of Rome, were 
true, what would they prove? Not that the 
ſame body can be in ſeveral places at the ſame 
time; not that perſecution for religion, and 
' maſſacres, are good and meritorious actions: 
all the miracles pretended to have been done, 
if they were ever fo certain, cannot prove 
any of theſe. Miracles may indeed demon- 
ſtrate the great power of that Being by whom 
they are performed, and, if they are benefi- 
cial, his goodneſs; but they cannot cauſe 
things to be different from what they are; 
they cannot make two and two five; they 
cannot demonſtrate vice to be good, nor vir- 


tue to be bad. 


ANOTHER great misfortune attends all mi- 


racles, the truth of which is not warranted to 


us by divine authority. For what proof can 
be ſufficient to induce a ſenſible perſon to be- 
lieve them, but being himſelf an eye-witnels ? 

' Suppoſe a thouſand people concurred in re- 
| porting, that they had ſeen a man who died, 
was buried, and his corps become putrid, 


had 
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had never himſelf been witneſs to a miracle, 
could believe this was true? Would not ſuch 
a one much ſooner conclude, that theſe people 
were themſelves deceived, or that they intend- 
ed to deceive him, than give credit to this 
ſtory. But ſuppoſing the fact was only re- 
lated by tradition, or in books, though with 
ever ſuch ſtrong circumſtances, to have hap- 
pened many ages ſince; would not all un- 
bigotted, ſenſible men, treat it with the 
greateſt contempt, and rank it with the ac- 


count of Romulus s aſcent into heaven; Caſfor 


and Pollux's appearing on white horſes in the 
Roman army, which, by their aſſiſtance, was 
ſaid to gain a great victory; and a thouſand 
other ſuch-like tables. | 


Tur reverend doctor Middleton, in his 
letter from Rome e, very juſtly obſerves, that 
this laſt-mentioned miracle has as authentic!; 
an atteſtation, as any which the Papz/zs can 
produce ; the decree of a ſenate to confirm 
it; a temple erected in conſequence of it; 
viſible marks of the fact on the ſpot where it 


was tranſacted ; (v:z. the marks of the horſes 
hoofs on a rock at Regillum, where Caſtor and 


Pollux firſt appeared) and all this ſupported | | 
by the concurrent teſtimony of the beſt au- | 


thors of antiquity ; amongſt whom Dionyſius 
| of 
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ck, of Halicarnaſſus ſays, that there were ſubſiſting 
ople in his time, at Rome, many evident proofs of 
nd. its reality, beſides a yearly feſtival, with a ſo- 
this lemn ſacrifice and proceſſion in memory of 
>. it: yet, for all this, as the doctor obſerves, 
rh 4 theſe ſtories were but the jeſt of men of ſenſe, 
ap- even in the times of Heatheniſin, and ſeem 
5 fo extravagant to us now, that we wonder 
the there could ever be any ſo ſimple as to believe 
. them. 
7/tor 7 
che! Ir miracles, not atteſted by divine authority, 
8 | will admit of no ſufficient proof to the un- 
and! bigotted judicious part of the world, but their 
being eye-witneſſes of them; then ſuch mi- 
| _racles muſt be very frequent, and be ſeen by 
nis“ multitudes of people, or they happen to very 
ths little purpoſe, and nothing firm or ſolid can be 
tick built on them. 
can 
um CERTAINLY it would redound much more 
i; to the honour of the church of Rome, and all 
2 7 other churches, to require the belief only of 
. ſuch doctrines and facts as are credible, than 
SP to invent falſe ſtories concerning miracles, 
Ry | to make people believe what is abſurd or im- 
au- de 
as 
of NoTwITHSTANDING the church of Rome 


\ . recommends faith as a moſt excellent virtue, 


and 
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and places great merit in it, yet contrary to 
all other virtues, men may poſſeſs it in the 


higheſt degree, and yet be not at all the bet- 
ter ; nay, are oftentimes much the worſe for 


it. The vileſt criminals are very ſeldom with- 
out a large meaſure of faith; and the devils 
alſo believe and tremble; but ſtill they are 
If men are humane, juſt, or chari- 


table, they are ſo far at leaſt good; nay, they 


devils. 


who are thus virtuous, ſeldom are in any re- 
ſpect very bad men: but this cannot be ſaid 


concerning multitudes of the firmeſt and moſt 


extenſive believers; for they may be never- 
theleſs, and often are, ſome of the worſt of 


men: their believing not only frequently de- 
monſtrates their weakneſs and folly, but alſo 
greatly promotes their ill actions: for the 


„ 


unboundedneſs of faith always proceeds from 


the narrowneſs of mens underſtandings ; and 
their bad lives are much encouraged by flat- 


tering themſelves, that an orthodox belief will 
atone for the vileſt crimes though they are not 


forſaken. 


BEsSIDEs the merit laid on faith, the church 


©: 


of Rome has alſo placed a conſiderable ſhare 
on what ſhe calls good works, and among 
them has vouchſafed to admit certain acts of 
morality ; but that theſe are conſidered only 
of a ſubordinat? nature, 1s evident from this : 

breaches | 
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breaches of morality are eaſily commuted 
for; nay, the moſt flagrant, ſuch as rapine, 
murder, and maſſacres, when they are com- 
mitted for the ſervice of the church, are 
even ſanctified, and become highly merito- 
rious: whereas the denying any doctrine, or 
article of faith, which the church hath thought 
fit to eſtabliſh, however abſurd, or contra- 
dictory to reaſon, is in Roman Catholick coun- 


tries, or at leaſt with thoſe that are curſed with 


CY 
. 


Fl 
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an inquiſition, puniſhable with death here, 


and if thoſe men are to be believed, will be 
puniſhed with everlaſting torments hereafter ? 
But one of the good works principally injoin- 
ed, and of great merit, is giving much to the 
church : this, which is called charity, will 
atone for a multitude of fins. 


Tux inventors of this abominable ſcheme 
of religion, having obſerved how unwilling 
men are to regulate their paſſions, or mortify 
their favourite vices of pride, deceit, envy, 

, revenge, 


p It is well known, that ſome of thoſe wretches who at- 
tempted to blow up king James the firſt, and both houſes of 
parliament, for which they were deſervedly hanged, were 
fainted by the church of Nome: and in the pope's palace of 
the Vatican, are three large pictures to preſerve the memory 
of the maſſacre at Paris, and a medal for the ſame purpoſe, 
with the head of pope Gregory the thirteenth on one fide, and 
on the reverſe an angel with a croſs in one hand, and a ſword 
in the other, with heaps of ſlaughtered bodies at his feet, and 
this motto, Ugorottorum Strages. 1572. 
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revenge, cruelty, &c. have ſo contrived it as 
to indulge people in theſe enormities, and 
turn them to the great emolument of the 


church, by granting abſolution on mens ſub- 
mitting to certain penances, or pecuniary 


mulcts, which they much more readily com- 
ply with, than part with their darling ſins. 


Bur if any are deſirous to attain a more | 


than ordinary pitch of holineſs, there are two 
principal methods propoſed for obtaining it: 


one is to convert infidels or hereticks, either | 


by verbal arguments, or, if they have power, 
by the wholeſome and more effectual means 
of cruelty and perſecution ; for this purpoſe 
many compaſs heaven and earth : and if, 


where they have not power openly to perſecute 


others, they themſelves happen to be put to 


death, though for the moſt execrable crimes, 
perpetrated for the propagation of their reli- 


gion; ſuch are immediately dubbed ſaints or | 
martyrs, and crowned with glory by the | 


church. The other method is to be ſecluded 


from the world, deny themſelves innocent 


natural pleaſures, and make a vow never to 
propagate their ſpecies. 


Tuus ſome, by taking up the profeſſion 
of ſaints errant, and fooliſhly throwing away 
their own lives, or wickedly perſecuting, and 
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perhaps murdering their fellow- creatures; 
and others, by becoming uſeleſs to the world, 
and acting contrary to the voice of God in na- 
ture, (which undoubtedly 1 is to men the moſt 
| certain voice of God) imagine they ſhall at- 
tain the greateſt degree of purity, and the 
hebel favour with their Creator. 


AAS 


5 


| THERE are, beſides the foregoing, many 
other inventions of this church for purifying 
| the hearts and conſciences of men, and ren- 
dering them acceptable to the Deity. Holy 
water is of ſovereign virtue 3, fo is praying, 
a in an unknown tongue, ſometimes to 


F God, 


_— 


Wh 


q « Holy water is in conſtant uſe among Roman Catho- 
* licks: for no body goes in or out of the church, but is 
either ſprinkled by the prieſt, who attends for that pur- 
* poſe on ſolemn days, or elſe ſerves himſelf with it from a 
: * veſlel, uſually of marble; placed juſt at the door. But 

this divine ſpecific (holy water) is not uſed only to purity 
; * mankind, and caſt out devils, and chaſe away all illuſions, 
and wickedneſs, and crafty wiles of ſatan, but horſes, aſſes, 
1 % and other cattle, are alſo purified and bleſſed therewith.” 
1 Vide Do&or Middleton's Letter from Rome. x 
| 


44 E 


« In the reign of Eaward the ſixth, biſhop Gardiner writ 
a letter to Ridley in defence of holy water. Nialey denied 
that holy water can have any force to drive away devils, 


In anſwer to this, Gardiner cites a paſſage out of the Hiſ⸗ 


1 toria Tripartita, importing, that biſhop Marcellus ordered 


| | * his deacon Eguitius to throw conſecrated water upon an ill 
T © apparition in 7upiter's temple, and that the devil could not 
Fi * ſtand againſt this application, but immediately vaniſhed. 


* Biſhop Gardiner adds, that our Saviour Pom the 


f « church, 
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God, much oftener to images, and dead men 
and women: going frequently to maſs is an 
indiſpenſable duty: if you do not underſtand 
a word that is ſaid, you may nevertheleſs be 
much edified by ſeeing the prieſt, that eccle- 
fraſtical jugler, play as many tricks as one of 


his lay-brethren with cups and balls, but 


much outdoing him in impudence ; for the 
lay-trickſter deceives your ſenſes before he 
attempts to impoſe upon your underſtanding ; 
but the other impoſes on your underſtanding; 


againſt the evidence of your ſenſes, A great 


reverence for relicks”, conſiſting of bones, 


and 
« church, that in his name they ſhould caſt out devils. T hel 
force of this effect (ſays he) is to be attributed to the name! 
« of God; but the queſtion is, Whether the element oi 
« water may not be inſtrumental in conveying this ſuperna. 
« tural virtue. In proof of the affirmative, he urges the 
hem of our Saviour's garment, the ſpittle and clay laic 
«« upon the eyes of the blind, and St. Peter's ſhadow curing 
„ thoſe that came under it. From hence he proceeds to 2 
modern inſtance, of our kings curing the falling fickneſ{;, 
and other diſtempers, by crampings. Now, ſays he, 
«++ though the metal of gold and filver cannot, by its ow 


*© ſecration it is raiſed to the force of a means, and made 
„ conveyance of the bleſſing. By parity of reaſon, wate: 
«« when the preparatory ceremonies of the church have paſſet 
« upon it, may be, as it were, a vehicle for a miraculon: 


Great-Britain, Vol. II. 


r Mr. Collier, in his Ecclgſiaſtical Hiftory of Great-Britai' 


Vol. II. gives us an account of the following relicks in th 
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+ the relick was ſhewn. 
was kept in a chryſtal, very thick on one fide, but very thin 


which was done to open his heart and his pocket: 
__ he had bought as many maſſes, and preſented as much as 
'J © Fthey thought fit, they turned the thin fide, and then the 


blood appeared. And this, as Villiam Thomas, clerk of the 
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and empty ſkulls of faints, rotten pieces of 


wood, old ſhoes, and ruſty nails, is mighty 


| 
[ 
uſeful, fo alſo are pilgrimages ; but above all, 


| 


confeſs your fins to a poor ſinful creature, ſuch 


F 2 a one 


[reign of Henry the eighth. The bleſſed virgin's girdle was 


to be ſeen in ſeven different places, and her milk in eight. 


: The bell of St. Guthlac, and the felt of St. Thomas of Lan- 


| cater, were accounted ſovereign remedics for the head-ach. 
This Thomas earl of Lancaſter, was one of the rebellious ba- 
*rons in Edward the ſecond's time, and executed for high - trea- 
ſon. The pen-knife and boots of archbiſhop Becke?, and a 

piece of his ſhirt, were very much valued by women with 
Bs The coals that roaſted St. Laurence, two or three 
heads of St. Ur/ula, Malchius's ear, and the parings of St. 
\Edmund's nails, were in great veneration. To theſe relicks 
"the author adds the figure of an angel with one wing, which 
brought over the ſpear's head that pierced our Saviour's ſide. 

An image of our lady, with a taper in her hand, which burnt 
2 years together without waſting; but at laſt was put out 
by perjury. We ſhall omit ſeveral rarities, and conclude 
with a relick at Hales in Glouceſterſhire, where the blood of 
our Saviour, brought from Jern/a/em, had been kept for ſe- 
veral ages. If a man was in mortal fin, and had not re- 
{ceived abſolution, he could not ſee the relick, which other- 


2 wiſe to a perſon under pious qualifications was viſible enough. 


o prepare therefore for the ſight of the miracle, it was the 
cuſtom to confeſs to a prieſt, and offer at the altar, before 
This pretended blood of our Saviour 


and tranſparent on the other. If a wealthy perſon appeared, 
they turned the thick fide, when the eye could ſee nothing ; 
for when 


council to Edward the ſixth, ſays, was no better than the 
blood of a duck renewed every week. 
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a one as yourſelf, or perhaps much worſe, 
and obtain abſolution from him; then re- 
ceive {rom his holy hands, what he calls the 
bleſſed facrament, (or rather part of it, for 
the prieſt ſips up the liquor) conſiſting of a 
bit of bread, and a little wine mingled with 
water, tranſubſtantiated into the very fleſh and 


blood of Jeſus Chriſt : (the whole of the ſame 
body, by this means, being neceſſarily ſup- 


poled to occupy vaſt variety of different places 


at the ſame time) this cating the fleſh, and 
drinking the blood of God, if the prieſt 


| 


vouchſafe his good intention with it, is found 


to be of wonderful efficacy, and indeed the 


[ine qua non of ſalvation. 


To ſum up the whole: What does the 


Roman Catholick religion principally conſiſt! 
in? if, Faith in ſome doctrines abſurd, and 
in one article at leaſt, abſolutely impoſſible. 
2%y, In the practice of many things ridicu- 
lous, others contrary to the dictates of nature, 
deſtructive of all morality, and moſt flagrant- 


ly wicked: and what do theſe doctrines and 


practices produce? Infinite miſchiefs. The 
impoverithing of countries by maintaining 
vaſt numbers of monaſteries, abbies, and 
other religious houſes, wherein immenſe riches | 
ſtagnate, and multitudes of men and women 
becoine dnhappy in themſelves, and entirely 
uſelel 
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uſeleſs to the publick : theſe, with inqui- 


1 
| 
| 


Ls ic. Ante 


; 


| | as (the moſt wicked and cruel judicato- 

ries ever invented) various kinds of perſecu- 
tion, wars, and maſſacres, are what they pro- 
duce in this world; and in the world to come, 

according to the accounts given by Roman Ca- 
tholicks themſelves, this religion teaches, that 
after all that men can do here to gain or 


: worſhippers, a few favourites excepted, and 
even poor innocent children who happen to 


"IVE 


die unbaptized, are caſt into purgatory, there 
to endure inexpreffible torments wo many 
ages: : and upon all who come not within the 
pale of this church, theſe good people have 
charitably pronounced a ance of cternal 
' damnation. 


WHaT a God have theſe men ſet up to be 
| worſhipped | and what a religion have they 
invented and eſtabliſhed ! Surely we may ſay 
| with Plutarch, that the atheiſt, who denics a 
God, does him lefs diſhonour than the man 
who owns his being; but at the ſame time 
believes him to be cruel, hard to pleaſe, and 
terrible to human nature. 


Wm ̃ anos a 


UNDouBTEDLY the monſtrous accounts 
too often given of the Deity, and the paſſions 


of anger, hatred, cruelty, &c. by ſome men 
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aſcribed to him, have contributed more than a 
little to increaſe the number of atheiſts ; for 


perſons of a very moderate ſhare of under. | 
ſtanding, can eaſily ſee the abſurdity of ſup- | 


poſing ſuch a God, and therefore fooliſhly 
conclude there is no God. 


Ir would be endleſs to enumerate and 


deſcribe all the ſeveral religions of different 


countries, and the multitude of ſects into 


which almoſt all religions are divided. Tra- 
vellers give an account of ſome nations who 


profeſſedly worſhip the devil; and there are f 
others, who, though they beſtow a different 


appellation on the object of their devotions, 
yet deſcribe him in ſuch a manner, as ſhews 


that the difference 1s only in name. Fort 


thoſe that worſhip a being, who gives forth 


laws which cannot be underſtood ; who re- 
quires the belief of what is incredible; com- 
mands what is impracticable; and puniſhes | 


his creatures with everlaſting torments, for 


not performing impoſſibilities, certainly wor- 


ſhip an evil dæmon. 


CHRISTIANITY it ſelf is divided and ſub- 
divided into innumerable ſects, each of which | 


charges all the others with groſs, and many 


times fundamental errors; and there is ſcarce- 


ly any ſpecies of folly, madneſs, or wickedneſs, 
that 
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that has not, by ſome of theſe ſeas, been 
taught and practiſed under the name or pre- 


| tence of religion. 


Sighing, groaning, weep- 
ing, and wailing, convulfive motions and di- 
ſtortions of the body, with ſuch auſterities, 


| ſelf - puniſhments *, voluntary miſeries, and 
other wild freaks, as could proceed from no- 
thing but deceit, or enthuſtaſtick diſtraction, 


have been deemed neceſlary parts of religious 


| exerciſe: and ſome nonſenſical incoherent 
rhapſodies, uttered in fits of frenzy, have 
been obtruded on the world, and frequently 
taken for revelations and prophecies : dreams 
of men aſleep, as well as of thoſe awake, 
have paſſed currently for divine manifeſta- 
tions of the will of God. Many people's de- 
votion, eſpecially of the female ſex, has con- 
ſiſted principally in raptures and extaſies of 
love: but theſe, how ſpiritual or religious ſo- 
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Among innumerable examples which might be given of 
this kind of religious lunacy, two may ſuffice. There are 
monks in Rſha, who imagine they perform a moſt accepta- 
ble ſervice to God, by remaining naked whole days and 
nights, up to their chins in water, while it freezes. And it 
is recorded of St. There/a, a Spaniſh lady of a noble family, 
as inſtances of great and meritorious piety, that ſhe lived for 
a conſiderable time only on ſallets which were produced in 
gardens ; but becoming uneaſy at eating what was cultivated 
by art, ſhe afterwards, for the remainder of her life, ſubſiſted 
only on ſuch herbs as grow naturally in the fields : it was alſo 
her conſtant practice to ſleep only on faggots, with a ſtone for 
her pillow, 
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ever in the beginnings, have commonly end- 


ed, with both ſexes, in ſuch carnal and 


wicked practices, as have been a diſgrace to 
human nature. Others have fancied that 
Chriſt was coming perſonally to rule on 


earth; that all other government muſt be de- 


moliſhed, and that God had commanded 


them (his ſaints) to kill and deſtroy thoſe | 


who would not ſubmit to king Je us. 


SURELY nothing has conduced more to | 


degrade mankind, and to ſet great part of 
them in a moſt contemptible light, than the 
belief of ſuch fables, and the practice of ſuch 


abſurdities as conſtitute the very eſſence of | 


falſe religion: and it is notorious, that when- 
ever zeal for falſe devotion has been moſt 
epidemick, and men have had the ſtrongeſt 

ts of it, then ſeveral vices and wicked ac- 
tions, particularly hypocriſy, deceit, perſe- 
cution, and cruel religious wars, have moſt 


abounded. 


AN inquiry here ſeems very natural, how | 
it has happened, that the greateſt part of man- 


kind, in all ages and nations of the world, 
have entertained ſuch unworthy and terrible 
notions of a deity, and laid down ſuch pre- 
poſterous methods of worſhipping and plea- 
jing him. To this it may be anſwered, that 
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dhe profeſſors of all falſe religions, are proper- 
h. divided into two forts; ſuch who have been 
deceived themſelves, and ſuch who have en- 
deavoured to deceive others: the firſt too 


frequently imagined their gods altogether like 


the worſt of men, capricious, proud, ill-na- 
| tured, cruel, and reyengeful : the ſecond, ſet 


up ſuch gods, and contrived ſuch forms of 


worſhip, as were moſt likely to ſuit the tem- 
pers and humours of the people, and gain 


for the traders in religion, riches, power, and 


dominion. To which may be added, that 


when opinions concerning a deity, or the 


means of worſhipping him, are once eſtabliſh- 


ed, the generality of men never inquire into 


the truth or reaſonableneſs of them, but en- 


deavour to ſtrengthen their belief with all the 
arguments they can deviſe : or if ſome few 
venture to controvert theſe matters, they 
commonly do it too ſuperficially, not examin- 


ing deep enough, to the root of errors or 
deceits. 


Fr AR and ignorance have begot ſuperſti- 
tion, ſuperſtition falſe religion; but prieſts 
were the nurſes that brought up the hopeful 
babe: they have ever been ſollicitous for its 
thriving, and indeed the amazing growth of 
the child has more than anſwered the moſt 
ſanguine expectations of its foſter-fathers, 

0 though 
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though nothing could exceed their inſatiable 
deſires. 


Bur it is paſt all controverſy, that Roman 
Catholic prieſts have conducted their deſigns 
with more dexterity, and accordingly have 
ſucceeded much better in them than thoſe of 
any other falſe religion: they have made pro- 
viſion for all forts of tempers. For gloomy, 
ſplenetick, half- diſtracted people, there are re- 
cluſe orders provided, with monaſteries, con- 
vents, and hermitages in lonely deſerts, or on 
deſolate rocks and mountains: for others of 
different complexions, there are orders of more 
liberty framed, with abbies and other religious 
houſes of noble architecture, in the moſt de- 
lightful ſituations, where the pretendedly 
meek, mortified followers of Jeſus keep their 
horſes and their hounds, their coaches and 
their whores, and are ſerved in nothing but 
plate. For melancholy people, who chuſe 

not 


The following extract, from a ſurrender made by the 
prior and monks of St. Andrews in Northampton, of their 
abbey, at the diſſolution of monaſteries in the reign of Henn 
the VIIIth, and given under their hands, may ſerve to ſhew 
what truly religious and mortified lives theſe holy men, ac- 
cording to their own confeſſion, lived. 

« But as well we, as others our predeceſſors, called reli- 
« giouſe perſons within yowr ſaid monaſtery, taking on us 
c the habite of outward veſture of the ſaid rewle, only to the 
«c intent to lead our liffes in the ydle quyetneſſe, and not in 
the vertuoſe exercyſe, in a ſtately eſtimation, ind not in 

& obedient 
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not to enter into religious orders, there are 
diſmal ſtories and objects invented to ſuit their 
tempers: for thoſe of gayer diſpoſitions are 


provided 


« obedient humylyte, have under the ſhadowe or color of the 
« {aide rewle and habite, vaynely, deteſtably, and alſo un- 
« godly, employed, yea, rather devowred the yerely revenues 
te yſſuing and comyng of the ſaide poſſeſſions, in continual 
« ingurgitations and farcynges of our carayne bodies, and of 
« others, the ſupportares of or voluptuoſe and carnal ap- 
« petyte, with other vayne and ungodly expenſys ; and to 


« the manyfeſt ſubvertion of devocion, and clenneſs of liv- 


« ing, and to the mooſt notable ſlaunder of Chriſt's evangely, 
* which in the form of our profeſſyon, we did oſtentate, and 
te openly devaunt to kepe mooſt exactly; withdrawing there- 
e by from the ſimple and pure minds of yowr grace's ſubjects, 
« the only truth and comfort which they oughte to have by 
te the true faith of Chriſt, and alſo the devyne honor and 
« glory, onely due to the glorious majeſty of God Almighty, 
« ſteyring them with all perſuacions, ingynes, and polyce, to 
“ dedd images, and counterfeit reliqucs, for our damnable 
* lucre: which our mooſt horryble abominations and exe- 
« crable perſuacions of yowr grace's people to deteſtable er- 
“ rours, and our long coveted ypocriſie cloked with fayned 
« ſanity, we revolvyng dayly, and continually ponderyng 
in our ſorrowful harts, and thereby perſeyving the bottom- 
“las gulf of everlaſting fyre redye to devoure us, if perſyſting 
4 1n this ſtate of livyng, we ſhulde depart from this uncertvn 
“and tranſitory liffe, conſtrayned by the intollerable anguyſh 
« of our conſcience, called as we truſt by the grace of God, 
* who wold have no man peryſh in ſynne, with harts mooſt 
« contrited and repentante, proſtrate at the noble feet of yowr 
* mooſt royal majeſtye, mooſt lamentably doe crave of yowr 
„ highneſs, of yowr abundant mercy to grant unto us, mooſt 
« greivous againſt God and yowr highneſs, yowr mooſt gract- 
*« ous pardon, for our ſaide ſundry offences, omyſhons, and 
e negligences, commytted as before by us is confeſſed againſt 
« yowr highneſs, and yowr mooſt noble progenitors,” Oc. 
Signed by the prior, ſub-prior, and eleven other monks. 


Collier's Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory of Great-Britain, Vol, II. 
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provided churches and chapels, adorned with 
ſtatues, pictures, and other ornaments of the 
moſt exquiſite workmanſhip ; proceſſions, 
high-maſſes, (a fort of eccleſiaſtical operas) 
and other gay entertainments, wherein the 
prieſts act their parts, cloathed with the moſt 
ſumptuous habits, and are attended with the 
fineſt muſick. And laſtly, for thoſe who are 
ſtruck with the wonderful pleaſure of wonder- 
ing, there are miracles and lying wonders 
without number created. The contrivers of 
this religion have indeed, but in a very bad 
ſenſe, been all things to all men. 


THERE 1s another queſtion which may na- 
turally arite concerning falſe religion. Since 
it is very prejudicial to the publick wherever 
it prevails, as is in an eminent degree maniteſt 
by the Roman Catholick religion, which ex- 
tremely weakens all nations among whom it 
bears ſway, why ſo great an evil ſhouid be fo 
zealouſly ſupported by ſuch numbers of 
princes and ſtates ? In anſwer to this query; 
undoubtedly the principal reaſon, beſides the 
ignorance, ſuperſtition, and bigotry of many 
princes and rulers, why falſe religion is ſo 
cheriſhed by them, 1s, that it ſerves to ſubdue 
the ſpirits of the people, keep them in awe, 
and render them more ſuſceptible of ſlavery : 
falſe religion being a mere bawd to lawleſs 
power and tyranny. 
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Upon the whole it evidently appears, firſt, 
That the greateſt part of mankind have been 
in all ages of the world, and ſtill are infected 


with falſe religion, which always did, and 
now doth teach them either to adore ſpurious 


deities of their own making or ſetting up, or 
to worſhip the true God in a moſt abſurd 
manner, altogether unworthy of him, and 
unbecoming reaſonable creatures. Secondly, 
That certain eccleſiaſtical merchants have ſold 


to the people, not wine and milk without money, 


or without price, but the moſt worthleſs, and 
indeed the moſt pernicious merchandize, at 
the extravagant price of great part of mens 
ſubſtance and happineſs. Thirdly, That the 
fruits of falſe religion are deceit, hypocriſy, 
malice, hatred, cruelty, perſecution, wars and 
maſſacres. May it not therefore be juſtly 
faid, That among the many errors men have 
fallen into, or the various cheats they have 
practiſed, none ſeems ſo generally to have pre- 
vailed, continued ſo long, or been attended 
with ſuch miſchiefs as falſe religion? 
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HE contrivers of falſe religion, we ſee, 

have ſet up a multitude of counterfeit 
deities, or propagated moſt erroneous, unwor- 
thy, and indeed blaſphemous opinions, con- 
cerning the true God ; and accordingly have 
taught the moſt abſurd methods of worſhip- 
ping him. In order to make theſe impoſi- 
tions paſs currently, falſe miracles, falſe 
oracles, and falſe revelations in abundance 
have been invented; and to amuſe mankind, 
make prieſts more neceſſary, and gain riches 
and power for them, vaſt numbers of religious 
ceremonies have been created, 


Many ceremonies in religion are like 
charms in phyſick : the latter are preſcribed 
as pretended remedies for diſtempers, and to 
procure health for the body : the former as 
atonements for ſins, and to obtain falvation 
for the foul. ABRACADABRA is di- 
rected to be worn about the neck for the cure 
of a 7ertian ague; ſacrifices are to propitiate 
for crimes, proceſſions to deprecate the anger 
of God, and holy water is made uſe of to 
waſh away ſin, and caſt out the devil. Cer- 
tainly no means can be leſs properly ſuited to 


the 
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' the ends propoſed than theſe are, and conſe- 
| quently none can be more fooliſh and ridicu- 


lous : but it would be well if they were only 
fooliſh and ridiculous ; they are alſo extreme- 
ly miſchievous : for as a dependence upon 
charms, and other quack-remedies, for the 
cure of diſtempers, generally prevents the pa- 
tient from making uſe of ſuch methods and 
medicines as might reſtore him to health, by 


which means his life is many times loſt, ſo 


the practice of uſeleſs ceremonies 1n religion, 
and a belief in their efficacy, cauſe men to 
neglect what is really their duty, and would 
be of the greateſt benefit to them. Thus 
men are taught, by knaves and fools, to catch 
at ſhadows, whereby they loſe the ſubſtance. 


HoweEveR the various kinds of falſe reli- 


gions may differ in other reſpects, yet they all 


ſeem to agree in this, that the Deity is rather 
to be worſhipped by certain inſtitutions which 
men have invented to pleaſe him, though of 
no intrinſick uſe or value; than with ſuch 
actions as are really beneficial to mankind. 
To ſuch a degree of madneſs have many car- 
ried this point, that they believe God may be 
acceptably worſhipped and ſerved by cruelties 
exerciſed on their tellow-creatures. But we 
may be aſſured, as it is great weakneſs, and 


derogates from the honour of God, to ſuppoſe 
that 
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that he has required of men to practiſe what 
is not apparently for their benefit ; fo it is 
highly wicked and impious to teach, that our 
Creator hath commanded, as a duty, what is 
injurious and deſtructive to mankind. 


Mrs being taught to believe, that the 
practice of certain carnal ordinances, which 
generally conſiſt in meats and drinks, and 
divers waſhings, will carry them to heaven, 
ſeems nearly to reſemble the trick put upon 
Don Quixote and Sancho Pancha, who were 
made to fancy they could ride through the 
region of the air upon a wooden horſe : the 
poor knight and ſquire being placed on the 
machine, were firſt hood-winked, then the 


contrivers of the cheat cried out, Now, now, 


they fly aloft, they mount and ſoar!” But 
the ſimple couple never ſtirred an inch, till 
their horſe, which was ſtuffed full of fire- 
works, burſting into pieces, threw its riders, 
who were miſerably ſinged and bruiſed. 


NoTw1THSTANDING many Ceremonies in 
religion are as uſeleſs as Don Quixote's wooden 
horſe, yet what diſputes, contentions, blood- 
ſhed, and cruel wars have they cauſed in the 
world? One church or ſect ſtrenuouſly inſiſt- 
ing that certain ceremonies are commanded 


by God, and abſolutely neceſſary to pleaſe 
him; 
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him; whilſt others condemn thoſe very per- 


formances as ſuperſtitious, ridiculous, or im- 
pious. 


SINCE this is the cafe reſpecting ceremonial 
worſhip, and ſuch tragical effects have at- 
tended the differences about it, how happy 
would it be for us, to fix on ſome religion, 
that may conſiſt in a 2aſonable ſervice of cur 
Creator, and concern. 3 which all men may 
agree that it is pure anc _undevled ? A religion 
worthy of God to inſtitute, and rational crea- 
tures to believe and practice. 


Tux ſcripture informs us, That pure ro- 
Iigion and undefiled before God and the Father, 
7s this, To viſit the fatherleſs and widows in 
heir ajfliction, and to keep himſelf unſpotted 
rom the world. 


{ UNDovuBTEDLY the religion which is moſt 
acceptable to God, conſiſts in the performance 
of that which is moſt ſerviceable to mankind : 
and what can be ſo beneficial to them as the 
practice of virtue? 
; Trar virtue is acceptable to God, an l ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the happineſs of mankind, 
men are generally agrecd. What need have 
we then to ſay, Who ſhall aſcend into heaven 
G to 


| 3 Epiſtle of James, chap. i. ver. 27. 
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to bring the law of God from above? Or who 


ſhall deſcend into the deeps to bring it from 
beneath ? Or what reaſon have men to differ 


about modes of worſhip ? Our way lies plain 
before us. No one can doubt whether tem- 


perance, fortitude, juſtice, mercy, the love of 
our country, and benevolence to mankind, arc 
our duties. Theſe virtues, and indeed all vir. 
tues, are not only our duty, as they are ab. 
ſolutely neceſſary to the good of ſociety, bu! 
the practice of them is alſo the intereſt o 


every individual, and that which will affori 
men more ſolid pleaſure and happineſs, thanf 


the indulging in any vice. 


Hz RR, then, is a religion that requires th: 
belief of no abſurdities, nor unintelligible my. 


ſteries : this is a law written in mens heart; 


which needs no comments nor explanations: 


every man who acts agreeable to this law | 
nature and virtue, ſees the reaſonableneſs, and 


feels the benefit of it. 


WHATEVER nature, or the author of na 


ture hath deſigned, is always performed by 


the moſt proper means. That which na- 
ture hath principally intended reſpecting man- 
kind, is the preſervation of the individual, 
and the continuance of the ſpecies : for the: 
purpoles, ſuch appetites are implanted in men 


N 


by 


— 
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as moſt effectually anſwer the ends; and the 
moderate gratification of theſe, is juſtly reck- 
oned among the greateſt pleaſures of ſenſe. 
In like manner, the worſhip or ſervice that 
God requires of men, is the practice of virtue, 
which as it is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
well-being of ſociety, ſo it affords the higheſt 
pleaſure that the mind of man is capable of. 


THAT we may, in the cleareſt light, ſee the 


difference between what is real, reſpecting re- 


ligion, and what is fictitious ; and the conſe- 


hae quence of obeying what is of God, and what 


* 8 
+ 1+ 
$K3Q 


is only of man; let us ſuppoſe, that, in a Ro- 
man Catholick country, people ſhould no more 
confeſs their fins to prieſts: then the laity 


- would be under no neceſſity of revealing their 
| ſecrets, nor making prieſts maſters both of 
| thoſe and their conſciences. Suppoſing theſe 
people ſhould alſo abſtain from receiving what 
they call the ſacrament, and deny the corporal 
| preſence. In that caſe they would get rid of 


what Roman Catholicks have rendered a bur- 
denſome piece of ſuperſtition, and deny a 


monſtrous abſurdity. Again, if people ſhould 
| refuſe to go to maſs, with-hold their contri- 
| butions from the church, and reſume the 
| eſtates of which they have been cheated and 
+ | Pillaged ? then they might employ their time 
and money to much better purpoſes, and 


G 2 prieſts 
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prieſts would be under a neceflity of going 
to ſome uleful and honeſt employments. 


We will next ſuppoſe (what 1s far from 
being impoſlible) that a nation ſhould be ex- 
tremely punctual in performing thoſe things 
which are commonly called poſitive duties in 
religion, but totally negle& the practice of 
temperance, juſtice, and mercy. Such a 
people would be a ſet of moſt abandoned 
wretches : no true pleaſure or happineſs could 
ſubliſt among them, and they would run the 
utmoſt riſk of being deſtroyed by one another. 
In the firit of theſe caſes, the not conforming 
to certain religious inſtitutions of mens con- 
triving, we ſee no prejudice, but indeed, ma- 
nifeſt benefits would enſue ; but in the other, 


that of not practiſing virtue, which is the law | 
of God and nature, notwithſtanding the | 


ſtricteſt adherence to ceremonies, it is plain 


that the moſt terrible evils, and even de- 


truction itſelf, would be the conſequence. 


IT evidently appears then, that multitudes 
of ceremonies, practiſed in many religions, 
are not only uſeleſs, but extremely pernicious; 


that doing good to our fellow-creatures is wor- | 


ſhipping God acceptably ; that vice is the bane 

of happineſs, and virtue the great promoter 
5 
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To this New EDITION: 


i 3 
Being Principally 


An ANSWER 79 ſome Ok rCTIoNs agatrinſt 
the Eflay cn Fals RELIGION. 


OME worthy perſons, who have ex- 

preſſed their approbation of the moral 
and political parts ot this miſcellaneous pro- 
duction, having excepted azainſt the fore- 
going Diſſertation on Foije Rel gion, the author 
would willingly give ſuch all the ſatisfaction 
in his power. 


Tur principal objections which he hath 
met with againſt this ſmall treatiſe, are, %, 
That religious ſacrifices are not, as therein re- 
preſented, either cruel or ridiculous. Second!y, 
That the author appears to entertain a very 
ſlight opinion concerning the neceſſity or cre- 
dibility of miracles. Thirdly, That this eſſay 
was written againſt religion, to make it appear 
unreaſonable and ridiculous. 


FIRST, as to ſacrifices: thoſe mentioned 
were the ſlaughtering of men or beaſts to 
J Gy appeaſe 


* In the firſt edition it was fo untitled. 
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appeaſe the anger of the gods, and obtain 
pardon for fins. 


UNDOUBTEDLY all Chriſtians will acknow- 
ledge, that the offering up of human creatures 
by idolaters, for fuch purpoſes, was a mot 
abominable and barbarous action; but the ſa- 


crificing of mere animals, is ſaid to have been | 


a very proper oblation even to the true God, 


and not more cruel than killing thoſe crea- 


tures for food, which is our daily practice. 


To this I anſwer : If the fleſh of animals 


be abſolutely neceſſary for our ſubfiſtance, that 
may excuſe or warrant the killing thoſe we 
cannot do without, but this will not prove 


there is no cruelty in killing them for a ſu-f 


perſtitious uſe, which is not only unneceſſary, 
but for a very bad purpoſe alſo. Indeed the 


practice itſelf ariſes from cruelty ; for if men 


had not delighted in blood, they never could 
had done fo. This 


manner ot worſhip therefore appears not only 


have imagined the Deity 


crue!, but impious alſo, as by implication, at 


leaſt, it aſcribes barbarity to our Creator. And] 
as to ſacrifices in general being ridiculous, | 
pray what can be more fo than to believe the] 
Deity pleaſed with the fumes of broiled or! 
burned fleſh and fat of animals? or with 2 


preſent of turtle-doves, or young pigeons ? cr 
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the tenth part of an ephah of fine flour ? 
Surely ſuch a kind of deyotion muſt have been 
ridiculous it performed even to the imaginary 

ods of the Heathen : how much more ſo then 


in the higheſt degree, when addreſſed to the 


real Creator of the univerſe ? Howeyer filly 
the poor ignorant deluded people might look 
when they offered theſe vain oBLATIONS, 
one would think the cunning prie{ls had 
enough to do to keep their countenances 


SUPPOSE a very wile and mighty prince 
maintained a number of indigent people, and 
enacted laws whereby they were to be go- 
verned ; and, when any of theſe people had 
treſpaſſed againſt his inſtitutions, they ſhould 
throw ſome of the victuals he gave them into 
the fire to make a ſweet ſavour unto their 
lord; or ſend him a piece of their beef, or 
their veal, or their lamb, or ſome of their flour, 
to atone for their faults : or tate à live goat, 


and one of the people ſhould lay both his hands 


upon the head of the live goat, and confeſs over 


him all their iniquities, and all their tranſgrej- 


ons in all their ſins, putting them upon the bead 
| of the goat, and fend bim away by the hand of 
4 fit man into the wilderneſs : and then be- 


lieve, that the goat ſhall bear upon him all their 


I entquittes, unto a land not inhabited *, Should 


G 4 any 


w Leviticus, xvi. 21, 22. 
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any people act in this manner, by ſuch a 
prince, what would he, and all other ſenſible 
perſons, think of them ? Undoubtedly, either 
that they intended to burleſque and affront 
their bencfaCtor, or were a parcel of ideots or 


madmen. But if it were pretended this prince 
had given orders for theſe things to be done, 


and declared, that upon the people's compli- 
ance, he would pardon all their crimes; would 
any perſon, ot one grain of underſtanding, be- 
lieve ſuch a wile prince commanded ſuch 


fooliſh pranks to be played? And eſpecially, 


that he placed the greateſt merit upon, and | 
annexed a reward principally to their faith 


that he had fo done? 


Tuts ſimile, it muſt be acknowledged, falls 
inſinitely ſhort of the impropriety and ridicu— 


loumeſs of the thing itſelf, and well it may: 


for ſurcly nothing can be equal to a belief that 


ſuch folly ſhould proceed from the fountain] 


of wiſdom. 


AN eminent author and divine hath ac- 


knowledged, that ſacrifices © did not prevail! 


from any dictate of reaſon ; it being evident 


« (fays he) that UNPREJUDICED reaſon never 


could antecedently dictate, that deſtroying 


cc 


* THE 


ie beſt of our fruits and creatures, could 
* bc an oihce acceptable to God, BUT QuiTz | 


WE 
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« THE CONTRARY *.” For as he adds in 
another place, © the deſtruction of innocent 
« and uſeful creatures, is againſt reaſon, 
« and againſt nature.“ Notwithſtanding all 
which, and becauſe they are fo, this writer 
has taken much pains to prove, that ſacrifices 
were a molt reaſonable ſervice, and of divine 
appointment. One of his proofs, and as he 
calls it, © a new evidence of the wiſdom of 
« God in this inſtitution,” at firſt, is that Adam 
and Eve being naked, the ſkins of the creatures 
ſo ſlain were to ſerve them for cloathing 7. 


ArTER ſeveral other arguments of equal 
weight, he thus expreſſes himſelf: © I can- 
« not, without indignation, reflect upon the 
ce blind and inſolent vanity of thoſe wretched 
* mortals, who with ſuch blaſphemous and 
e thocking temerity, {ct themiclves to ridicule 
e every inſtitution of God, which the corrup- 
© tion or narrownels of their own heads and 
« hearts, hath made them incapable of com- 
* prehending ! Whereas a very moderate de- 
* oree of underſtanding, enlightened by a 
very moderate degree of learning and re- 
* flection, would naturally, and almoſt neceſ- 
© farily, teach them the adorable wiſdom and 


« goodneſs of every ſuch inſtitution *.” 


BuT 


X Religion examined with Candeur, p. 128. Y Idem, p. 
331, 2 Idem, p. 147. * Idem, p. 154. 
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Bur pray, reverend fir, why all this indig- ec. 
nation againſt men for not believing that God | coſt 
ſhould inſtitute, what you, with ſo prodigious | nec 
a degree of underſtanding, and enlightened by the 
a more prodigious degree of learning ; and, as anc 
evidently appears, heated with zeal ſtill many of 
degrees beyond them both, allow to be (they 
are your own words, fir) “a rite fo cruel, and ] 
* ſo contrary to reaſon and nature. we 


Tris whole diſſertation is a remarkable in- Þ mo 
ſtance, what wretched arguments men are] gay 
forced to make uſe of, when they endeavour or 
to prove that God acts contrary to reaſon and] C 
nature; and how much beneath themſelves, hin 
very ingenious authors write, when that is their Þ 
deſign. 


WHOEVER is diſpoſed to form a juſt judg- - 
ment concerning facrifices, 1s recommended = 
to read, if he can have ſo much patience, (for 
it is indeed no ſmall taſk) the firſt ſeventeen 
chapters of Leu:7icus, and if they do not make 
him heartily fick of facrifices, he muſt have a | fut 
very extraordinary digeſtion indeed. 


THe real ſtate of the caſe ſeems to be this. | 
In antient times, long before prieſts kept by 
ſplendid tables, and had their ragoos and fri- | fe 
caſlees, they were deſirous to get roaſt meat, he 

Ec. 5 

b Religion examined with Candbur, p- 132, 133, 
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Gc. (criticks will ſay broiled meat) at free 
coſt, and alſo to make themſelves exceeding 
neceſſary to the people. With theſe views 
they contrived and inſtituted this cruel, abſurd, 
and abominable, but, to them, gainful method 
of worſhip. 


Bur abſurd as Jew and Pagan facrifices 
were, ſome Chriſtians have invented, and mul- 
titudes of them daily offer, a ſacrifice much 
more abſurd and monſtrous. Jes and Pa- 
gans ſacrificed various creatures to the Deity, 
or pretended deities, they worſhipped : Poprſh 
Chriſtians firſt make their God, and then offer 
him up as a ſacrifice to himſelf, 


HowEveR common and well known this 
practice may be, the Proteſtant reader will 
perhaps excuſe a ſhort account of ſuch a 
matchleſs and ſhocking proceedure ; and the 
Roman Catholick, if this ſhould fall into the 
hands of ſuch a one, may ſee reaſon to be 
aſhamed of ſo ridiculous a fact, and to abhor 
ſuch an impious inſtitution, 


A BAKER makes ſome bread ; the prieſt 
takes that and a little wine and water, which 
by pronouncing a few words, and playing a 
few tricks over them, he tranſubſtantiates, as 
he aſſerts, into the very body, blood, fleſh, 

bones, 
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bones, ſinews, Fc. of Chriſt, that is, as he ſays, 


of God. This body of God, is at the fame | 


time offered up in thouſands of different places, 
and conſequently muſt occupy, at the fame 
time, thouſands of different parts of ſpace ; and 


though broken, and divided among multitudes f 


of people, is, nevertheleſs, given whole and 


undivided to each perſon, who devours his 
Maker, the Almighty Creator of the univerſe; 
and all that is caten goes of courſe through 


the bodily digeſtions, and the feces paſſes into 
the drought. Reader! haſt thou ever met 


with ſuch a heap of religious abſurdities even 


among the groſſeſt idolaters? Doſt thou not 
tremble at ſuch horrid impiety ? Art thou not 
at a loſs which to admire moſt, the credulity 
of fools, or the impudence of knaves ? 


Is this believing and acting like reaſonable | 


creatures, or like madmen bereaved of all 


their ſenſes, and of every grain of underſtand- 


ing? Yet this is the belief and practice of | 


great part of the Chri/#;an world, and not of 


the vulgar only, but many of the wiſe, the | 


learned, and the moſt acute and knowing ©; 
who 


The reader may not perhaps be diſpleaſed, to ſee here 
an account given, by an eminent and learned Roman Catholick, 
of this article of his faith. He ſays, That with a faith ſuperior to 
all ſenſe or reaſon, he believes that the bread and wine, conſe- 
crated by prieſts, are changed into the body and blood of Chriſt, 
by giving to his body a ſupernatural manner of exiſtence : 

« bf 
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who are extremely zealous to prove themſelves 


| Cannibals in the moſt ſolemn act of their wor- 


ſhip. 
I SHALL 


« by which, being left without extenſion of parts, and ren- 
« dered independent of place, it may be one and the ſame 
« in many places at once, and whole in every part of the 
« ſymbols, and not obnoxious to any corporal contingencies.” 
A Papiſt miſrepreſented and repreſented, p. 21. 

What excellent reaſon and philoſophy are here! A body 
diveſted of the eſſential properties of body, extenſion of parts 
and dependence of place, as he expreſſes it, and yet remains 
a body. 

He then adds, „And this kind of exiſtence is no more 
« than what his (Chriſt's) own body had when born, without 
« the leaſt violation of his mother's virginal integrity.” 

As a farther vindication of our author's believing this mon- 
ſtrous doctrine, and ridiculous miracle of tranſubſtantiation, 
in another place he fays, „And what more abſurd, to one 
de that wants faith, than the miracles recounted in the Old 
« Teſtament ? Might not ſuch an one turn them all into ridi- 
« cule and buffoonry ? Take but faith away, and ſee what 
« becomes of Balaam and his als, Sam and his jaw-bone, 
« Flias and his fiery chariot, E/;ab's mantle, axe's head and 
« dead bones, Cideon's pitchers, lamps, and trumpets, in 
« demoliſhing the walls of Terichz, Mas and his burning 
« buſh, his parting of the Red Sen, and Joyra's command- 
« ing the ſun to ſtand ſtill, Sc. Might not theſe, and all the 
« reſt, be painted out as ridiculous az any ſuppoſed to be 
« done ſince Chriit's time? and be put into the ſame liſt 
e with the hiſtory of Heri, or Gy of /Parwick?”” Idem p- 
81, and 82. 

From all this we may fauly conclude, that although cre- 
dulity is on every other ſubject a certain ſigu of tolly, and 
juſtly blame-worthy ; vet, in religion, our 2:::24 Catholick 
eſteems it an infallible proof of wiſdom, and highly merito- 


rious. And to demonſtrate how wonderous wie he is, it 


plainly appears that nothing can be too incredible for him to. 
believe, Doubtleſs if his church had placed the romances 


of 
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I SHALL not argue on this ſubject, to ſheyy | 
the notorious and amazing folly of ſuch opi- 
nions and actions; they are below all argu- 
ment. It is doing them too much honour to] 
reaſon about them. Sufficient one would 
think it ſhould be, barely to lay them before] 
the view of any reader not determined to-give 
himſelf up to nonſenſe, deluſion, and infatua- Þ 
tion. 


So much, in this place, for ſacrifices, 
which, whether they do not plainly appear to 
be both cruel and ridiculous, is left to the 
judgment of every impartial perſon. 


1 
SECONDLY, It is objected, that the au- 
thor ſeems to entertain a very flight opinion] 
concerning either the neceſſity or credibility 
of any miracles, not warranted to us by divine] 
authority; and that he thinks no human teſti- 
mony can be ſufficient to prove a miraculous 


event, not ſo warranted, to one who did not 
ſee it himſelf, 


By a miracle, it is ſuppoſed that every one 
means, a ſenſible effect contrary to the laws 
of 


of Bewis and Guy of Warwick in its canon, he wopld have 
believed them to be true hiſtories. And his moſt holy, 
moſt excellent, and moſt humane religion, would have 
taught him to believe, that all who did not acknowledg: 
thein as ſuch, ought to be burnt as obſtinate hereticks. 
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of nature, or beyond the power of nature to 
| perform. 


ON this ſubject of miracles, the writer of 
theſe eſſays preſumes to determine nothing, 
and will therefore only lay a few obſervations 
and queries concerning them before the reader, 
whom he withes to be unbiaſſed and judicious. 


I6NoRANCE and ſuperſtition have converted 
many natural eyents into miracles ; and reli- 
gious deceit and cunning, operating upon folly 
and credulity, have given an imaginary being 
to multitudes of miracles which never were 
wrought. Thus, not only comets, but even 
eclipſes, and moſt other uncommon phœno- 
mena, though as much according to the re- 
cular courſe of nature as the riſing and ſetting 
of the ſun, were believed to be miraculous ap- 
pearances, and ominous preſages. And many 
pretendedly blind, lame, and diſeaſed perſons, 


who ailed nothing, were reported to be cured ; 


legions of devils, not one of which ever exiſted, 
have been caſt out of thoſe who aſliſted to 
carry on the cheat; and the dead have been 
raiſed long before they deceaſed ; -- nay, it has 
been confidently aſſerted, that not a few, who 
never lived at all, were reſtored to lite. 


Many of the ſaints, fince the time of the 
apoſtles, and antient fathers of the church, 
haye 
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have reported a multitude of miracles, diverſe 
of which they pretended to be eye-witneſles 
of : nevertheleſs all theſe were undoubtedly 
no better than pious frauds. Some have told 
us, © that many were raifed from the dead in 
« their days, in every place where there was 
ce a Chriſtian church, and lived afterwards 


« ſeveral years among them“. 


IT would be eaſy to fill volumes with ac- 
counts of theſe and other incredible miracles, 
but I ſhall mention only one related by &.. 
Epiphanius, © of whom St. Jerom, who per- 
“ fonally knew him, ſays, he was the father 
* of all biſhops, and a ſhining ſtar among 
« them ; the pattern of antient ſanctity ; the 
* man of God of bleſſed memory; to whom 
ce the people uſed to flock in crouds, offering 
ce their little children to his benediction, kiſſing 
<« his feet, and catching the hem of his gar- 
« ment.” This holy man © declares, that, in 
ce imitation of our Saviour's miracle at Cana in 
c Galilee, ſeveral fountains and rivers, in his 
ce days, were annually turned into wine. A 
e fountain of C:byra, a city of Cara, ſays he, 
and another at Geraſa in Arabia, prove the 
e truth of this. I myſelf have drunk out of 
the fountain of Cibyra, and my brethren out 

cc of 


4 DoQtor Middletor's works, Vol. I. preface to his Fr: 
. daquiry, p. 25. 


' © IdemVol p. 123. 
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te of the other at Geraſa: and many teſtify 
the ſame thing of the river Nile in Egypt ©.” 


WHAT can we think of men who would 
invent and report ſuch palpable untruths ? 
The beſt that can be ſaid for them is, they 
intended to ſerve the cauſe of religion. But, 
alas ! inſtead of ſo doing, they have greatly 
prejudiced it: for all falſhoods, when detected, 
or when ſo notorious as to obtain no credit, are 


a very great injury to any cauſe which they are 


made uſe of to ſupport. 


Ir nothing were required of people to be- 
lieve or practice in religion, but what was 
agreeable to their underſtandings and reaſon, 
would there then be any occaſion for miracles ? 
But when men invent ſtrange and improbable 
facts, and unreaſonable and abſurd doctrines 
as articles of faith, for proof of theſe, they ge- 
nerally recur to other unknown facts equally 
ſtrange and improbable : thus incredible facts 
are brought to prove unintelligible doctrines. 
Are thoſe perſons, who pretend theſe to be 
convincing evidence, in earneſt ? Or do thoſe, 


| Who receive them as ſuch, make any uſe of 


their underſtandings ? 


MIR ACL Es are not necellary- to prove the 
Peng of a God: the ſtu pendous works of 


H creation 
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creation moſt apparently demonſtrate it ; and 
the grandeur and harmony of the univerſe 
manifeſt this great truth infinitely better than 


any pretended contradictions to the laws of 


nature we have been told of, had they really 
happened, could poſſibly have done. Nay, 
many of theſe, had they been real, would ra- 
ther have produced a doubt in mens minds, 
at leaſt, of the unity, wiſdom, and goodneſs of 
the Deity. | 


THERE can be no occaſion for miracles to 
prove that men ought to obey the laws their 
Creator hath given them; neither is there any 
need of miracles to ſhew unto men what thokÞ 


laws are. For, What, O man, doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do juſily, and io ln 


mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God. 


Theſe duties may certainly be known with- 
out ſigns or wonders, and ſo likewiſe might 


all thoſe contained in the ten commandmentsÞþ 


have been. 


Ir indeed it ſhould be pretended that God 


requireth burnt-ofterings to appeaſe his wrath, 
there may, as a proof of this, be occaſion for 


fire to come desen from heaven to conſume ti | 


ſacrifice, and alſo for the glory of the Lord to fil | 


the houſe *. Or if it be neceſſary to perſwad: 
men 


Mcab, iv. 8. 3 2 Chronicles, vil. 1. 
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men to worſhip the virgin Mary, or other 
ſaints, or confeſs their ſins to prieſts and re- 
ceive abſolution from them, in order to con- 
vince men of theſe things, miracles are un- 
doubtedly requiſite ; and ſo they are likewiſe 
to prove that a piece of bread ſhall really, truly, 
and ſubſtantially be changed into the body and 
blood of Jeſus Chriſt. And for theſe moſt 
excellent purpoſes, either a vaſt multitude of 
miracles have been performed, or a vaſt mul- 
titude of lies have been told. 


THAT the reader may judge whether the 
former or latter were really the caſe, a ſhort 
account of a few of theſe miraculous perfor- 


mances ſhall be laid before him. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION hath been proved 
by real fleſh being ſeen inſtead of bread, and 


by the appearance of a child, nay of Chriſt 
| himſelf in the form of a child, in the hoſt. 
Saint Anthony of Padua's horſe alſo left his 
| provinder to worſhip the hoſt, which, ſays 
G0 biſhop Stilling fleet, (ironically we may be ſure) 
he would never have done if he had not {cen 
ſome notable ſight there". To which may 
de added, that upon a Few impiouſly ſtab- 


j bing his knife into a conſecrated wafer, a 
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wound. Of this laſt mitacle, the author hati\ 
ſeen a very fine picture in a Roman Catholick 
church, placed there as an atteſtation, and a 
memorial of the fact. 


In order to © add fuel to the fire of devo- 
tion” for a ſaint of our own country, namely 
St. Vinefrede, her life was publiſhed in the 
year 1712, and written in a very florid ſtyle. 
The author tells us, and quotes the authorities, 
as he ſays, of diverſe pious and learned men 
for the truth of what he relates, that upon this 
ſaint refuſing to gratify the amorous defires of 
a prince who was her lover, he, in a rage, as 
ſhe fled from him towards a church, with his 
ſword cut off her head, © which falling upon 
* the deſcent of a hill, rowled down to the 
* church, where the congregation was kneel- 
< ing before the altar.” St. Bemo, who was 
then in that church preparing to perform mals, 
after a warm expoſtulation with the murderer, 
and an exhortation to the people, he joined 


< the ſacred head to the pale body, covering 


* both with his cloak; after which he finiſhed 
* the maſs,” and made a pretty long prayer. 


The pious people having anſwered devoutly, Þ_ 
Amen, © the virgin aroſe, as newly awaked Þ 
from ſleep; ſhe wiped her eyes and face to 
* clear away that glorious duſt, which had 


* ſettled on her lovely head when it tumbled N | 
« toward; 
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« towards her dear St. Beuno.“ This was,” 
faith the reverend father Crefy, © ſuch a ſtu- 
« pendous miracle, as neither the precedent 
e nor ſubſequent ages of the church (fave that 
« at St. Paul's decollation) could afford one to 
* equal. I ſhall only add, that St. Vinefrede 
lived many years after her head was thus ſet 
on, and performed a vaſt number of miracles 
during her life, at her death, and ſince her 
deceaſe, even to the time this author wrote, 
and will doubtleſs continue to perform them 
juſt as long as there are devoyt and bigotted 


| fools to believe them. 


EvERY perſon who is acquainted with the 
flaming zeal for the worſhip of the virgin 


Mary, which rages to a prodigious degree of 
madneſs among Roman Catholicks, muſt know 


there are miracles without number aſcribed to 


her. Two or three only ſhall here be given 


as a ſample of them ; and thoſe taken from, 
An Arcount of the Life and Death of the 
Bleſſed Virgin, according to Romiſh Writers, 


Kc. printed in 1687, and ſaid, in the title- 


page, to be by @ Lay-Hand, but ſuppoſed to 
have been written by the late biſhop Fleetwood. 


© Pelbart of Temeſivar, ſays the author, tells 
* us of a robber on the highway, (that uſed, 
H 3 ** nevertheleſs, 


i The Life and Miracles of $t, Winefrede, &ce. with Obſer- 
wations, Printed in 1713. 
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wound. Of this laſt miracle, the author hat!\ 
ſeen a very fine picture in a Roman Catholick 
church, placed there as an atteſtation, and a 
memorial of the fact. 


In order to © add fuel to the fire of devo- 


tion” for a ſaint of our own country, namely 
St. Vinefrede, her life was publiſhed in the 


year 1712, and written in a very florid ſtyle. 


The author tells us, and quotes the authorities, 


as he ſays, of diverſe pious and learned men 
for the truth of what he relates, that upon this Þ 


ſaint refuſing to gratify the amorous deſires of 
a prince who was her lover, he, in a rage, as 
ſhe fled from him towards a church, with his 


ſword cut off her head, © which falling upon 
< the deſcent of a hill, rowled down to the 
* church, where the congregation was kneel- Þ 


< ing before the altar.” St. Beimo, who was 
then in that church preparing to perform mals, 


after a warm expoſtulation with the murderer, Þ 


and an exhortation to the people, © he joined 


the ſacred head to the pale body, covering 
* both with his cloak; after which he finiſhed Þ. 


ce the maſs,” and made a pretty long prayer. 


The pious people having anſwered devoutiy, 
Amen, © the virgin aroſe, as newly awaked Þ 


from ſleep; ſhe wiped her eyes and face to 


* clear away that glorious duſt, which had 


te ſettled on her lovely head when it tumbled |. 
« towards 
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te towards her dear St. Beuno.” © This was,” 
faith the reverend father Cre/y, © ſuch a ſtu- 
« pendous miracle, as neither the precedent 
e nor ſubſequent ages of the church (fave that 
eat St. Paul's decollation) could afford one to 
equal. I ſhall only add, that St. Vinefrede 
lived many years after her head was thus ſet 
on, and performed a vaſt number of miracles 
during her life, at her death, and ſince her 
deceaſe, even to the time this author wrote, 
and will doubtleſs continue to perform them 
juſt as long as there are devoyt and bigotted 


fools to believe them. 


EvERY perſon who is acquainted with the 
flaming zeal for the worſhip of the virgin 


Mary, which rages to a prodigious degree of 


madneſs among Roman Catholicks, muſt know 
there are miracles without number aſcribed to 


her. Two or three only ſhall here be given 
as a ſample of them; and thoſe taken from, 
An Arcount of the Life and Death of the 


Bleſſed Virgin, according to Romiſh Writers, 


Kc. printed in 1687, and faid, in the title- 


page, to be by 4 Lay-Hand, but ſuppoſed to 


| have been written by the late biſhop Fleet wood. 


« Pelbart of Temeſwar, ſays the author, tells 
dus of a robber on the highway, (that uſed, 
| H 3 « nevertheleſs, 


Die Life and Miracles of St, Winefrede, &c. with Objer- 
 wations, Printed in 1713. 
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« nevertheleſs, to faſt every Saturday in ho- 
e nour to the virgin) who at laſt being caught 
ce jn the fact, was beheaded on the ſpot ; his 
« head, in falling from his body, cried out 
ce thrice, Confeſſion, Confeſſion, Confeſſion, upon 
c which they fetched a prieſt, who came and 
*« ſet his head again upon his ſhoulders, to 
* whom the thief reported, that as ſoon as his 
© head was cut off, the devils had ſeized on 
* his ſoul to drag it into hell, but that the 
virgin hindered them, not permitting the 
e foul and body quite to ſeperate, till he was 
« confeſſed; and that he had obtained this 
“grace for taſting every Saturday to her ho- 
* nour: and this“ (adds my author) © ſerves 
to ſupport two articles of Popery, the invo- 
* cation of the virgin, and the neceſſity of 
<* confeſſion.” 


Ix the ſame place you read, © That the ſou! 
* of a ſoldier killed in fight, continued in his 


* body many years after the fleſh was rotten | 


* and worn off; the bleſſed virgin not per- 
* mitting the ſoul to part before confeſſion, 
© becauſe he had been all his life-time her 
< peculiar ſervant. Another miracle there is, 
* of which Pelbart himſelf was an eye-wit- 
* neſs. A certain wicked villain fell into the 
* Danube, and was under water three days, 
* where he heard a voice ſay to him, Thou 


« geferyelt | 
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te deſerveſt well, O wretch, to loſe thy life, 
« and be condemned for ever for thy fins, 
« but becauſe thou art a ſervant to the virgin 
« Mary, thou ſhalt be delivered from this 
« danger, that thou mayeſt go and be con- 
« fefſed; and up he came, though he could 
« not ſwim a ſtroke, and came and confeſſed 


* to Pelbart himſelf, who tells this ſtory *.” 


TE writer of this Life and Death of the 
Virgin Mary, gives ſeveral other relations of 
miracles, and miraculous appearances of this 
mother of God!, as ſhe is frequently called, 
which though they might be neceſſary to 
ſhew what monſtrous ſtories theſe people re- 

H 4 late, 


k Page 37, & ſeq. 

Roman Catholicks do not only give the title of mother of 
God to the virgin Mary, but likewiſe that of his bride or wife; 
reſerving to her, nevertheleſs, the power of a mother. In their 
devotions to her they do not only ſay, Te matrem Dei lauda- 
mus, but alſo, Te æterni patris Spoxs Au, omnis terra vene- 
rantur, i. e. All the earth worſhip thee, thou Wire of the 
Father everlaſting. Again, In die aſſump. B. M. Tu es pulthra 
Dei SpoNsa, tu regem Chriſtum enixa, domina es in c&lo & terra, 
i. e. Thou art God's fair BRID E, thou broughteſt forth Chriſt 
the king, and art lady in heaven and earth. 4 Compariſon of 
Popery and Paganiſm, &c. p. 128, and 129. 

Reſpecting the virgin's maternal authority, they aſcribe it 
to her in its full extent, as may be ſeen in ſeveral miſſals, 
particularly thoſe printed at Paris in 1520 and 1634. Cou- 
ManD thy ſon, ſay they, by right and authority of a mother: 
or, as Fulk has noted of them, Cour EL God to be merciful 
to ſinners. Vide, The Madneſs of Diſaſtection, &c. By G. 


' Olhfe, M. A. p. 210, 211, Ec. 
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late, yet the particulars are too immodeſt to 
find a place here. I ſhall therefore only fay, 
in general, that they give account of her 
marriage with St. Dominick, to a young man 
named Joſeph Herman, and to Alanus de Ru- 
pibus, who not only reports theſe marriages 
of the virgin to others, but writes of the ſame 
amorous intercourſe betwixt her and himſelf. 
He declares, that St. Dominick ſucked her 
<« breaſts; that he himſelf did the like, and 


e that ſhe milked them on the wounds the 


devil had made, and cured them perfectly. 
She alſo married her ſervant, 2. e. himſelf, in 


the preſence of Jeſus Chriſt, and a great many] 


ſaints there preſent “, giving him her virgin 
ring, made of her virgin hair. * After this, 
* the put about his neck a chain or ſtring, 
« made likewiſe of her hair, with a hundred 


ce and fifty precious ſtones, according to the Þ 


* number of beads in the virgin's pfalter or 


% chaplet.” The reſt I do not think it decent 
for me to relate. The author might well aſk, Þ 


« Has either Alcoran, or Jeuiſb Talmud,” (he 


might have mentioned another religious book) 
« {tories ſo lewd and ſo abominable as theſe ?” } 


Hexe Þ 
= Theſe marriages of the virgin Mary with the male ſaints, Þ 


and Jeſus Chriſt with the female, are in great vogue among 
Roman Catholicks. At the Dominicar.'s church at Bruges in 
Flanders, the author has ſeen a capital picture repreſenting 


the marriage of Chriſt with St. Katherine ; the virgin Mary F | 


jos their hands, St. Dominick performs the marriage cerc- 
mony, and king David plays upon the harp. 
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HRE it ſeems neceſſary to take notice, that 
the collector and reviver of theſe ridiculous 
and filthy fables was no mean or obſcure per- 


ſon, but ! father Craſſet, a famous Jeſuit, in 


« the city of Paris, where Popery is moſt re- 
« fined and in the face of the biſhop of 
« Meaux, and other Catholicks, averſe from 


the vulgar ſuperſtitions, with the approba- 


« tion of his ſociety, his archbiſhop, and his 
« king, Lewis the XIVth.” 


— Tavs, when men ſet up, or endeavour to 


propagate, falſe religion and ſuperſtitious de- 
yotion, they invent or report lying wonders, 
and incredible (and, as we plainly ſee, many 
times, moſt ſhocking) tales to ſupport them. 


Bur, admitting that a particular manifeſta- 


tion of the mind and will of God be neceſſary 


to make known and eſtabliſh true religion; 


can we reaſonably ſuppoſe the Deity would 


chuſe miracles, not verified by divine autho- 
rity, for this purpoſe ? 


% WIS POM (faith doctor Clarke) conſiſts 
* principally in two things; in chuſing to 
purſue the moſt excellent ends; and ac- 


0 compliſhing thoſe ends by the beſt and 
K+, © fitteſt means 


* 


The queſtion at preſent 
18, 
» Sermons of the Wiſdem of Gea, Vol. I. p. 301. 
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is, Whether it be probable that God would | 


make choice of miracles, not verified in the 
manner above-mentioned, as the beſt and 
fitteſt means to accompliſh this end? for 


were they not the very beſt and moſt fit, 
we may be certain that infinite wiſdom 


would not chuſe them. And that they are 


not, there ſeem to be many reaſons ; but to 


be as brief as poſſible, a few only ſhall be] 


here mentioned. 


EvIDENCEs which can be eafily counter. 


reited, and the counterfeits uſed for bad pur- 
poſes, even directly oppoſite to thoſe the real 
proofs were intended for, muſt, in their na- 


ture and event, be uncertain, liable to great 
abuſe, and conſequently may be of very ill 
tendency. That this is eminently the caſe 


of miracles, every one muſt allow: the mul-Þ 


titude of thoſe which have been forged, or 
thought to be wrought by evil ſpirits, evi- 
dently demonſtrate it. Have they not, either 
true or falſe, abounded among Pagans, Ro- 


man Catholicks, almoſt all forts of enthuſiaſts 
not the principal en- 


and fanatics? Are they 
gines and inſtruments by which moſt or all 
the religious impoſtures and rogueries that 


ever appeared in the world, have been carried 
on and ſupported. Nay do not the ſcriptures 
inform us that miracles were wrought by the 


ma gicians 
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magicians of Egypt, in direct oppoſition to 
© thoſe performed by Moſes, at the immediate 


command of God himſelf? whereby Pha- 
roob's heart was hardened, and the Almigh- 


ty's orders diſobeyed®. And have we not 


the higheſt authority, hat there ſhall ariſe 
aſſe Cbriſts and falſe prophets, and ſhall ſhew 


| great figns and wonders, inſomuch that (if it 
were poſſible) they ſhall decerve the very electb. 


E1THER ſome of the vaſt number of mi- 
racles recorded in hiſtory, or otherwiſe re- 
ported to have been performed by or among 
idolaters, and thoſe other people above-men- 


| tioned, were real, or they were all fictitious : 


if any were real, then the ſame means have 


been uſed for proving, ſupporting, and 


ſpreading of falſe religion, as, it is faid, are 
appointed for proving, maintaining, and pro- 


pagating true religion : but it all theſe mi- 


. | racles were fictitious, as was undoubtedly 


the caſe, what amazing ſcenes of deluſion 


and impoſture have been impoſed upon the 
world! and what human proofs is it poſſible 
to give of any miracles which have not been 
given of many of theſe ? - Conſequently, 


what dependence is to be placed on ſuch 
precarious and deceitful evidence ? 


THEsz, 


* Exod. vii. Matt. xxiv. 24. 
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Tursr, and many other conſiderations, | cher 
particularly the incredibility of ſuch things in Þ 1j;abl 
themſelves, gave occaſion for the author to bad 
aſl, what proof could be ſufficient to induce and 
a ſenſible perſon, except being himſelf an Þ poſe 
eye-witneſs, to believe any miracles not war- mak 
ranted by divine authority ? finit 


. NoTw1THSTANDING ſuch a multitude of znfal 
miracles are reported to have been wrought # ture 
among Roman Catholicks, even in our own kno 
times, and ſome ſurpriſingly well atteſted, 

yet Proteſtants do not believe one of them] T 
What credit then can we give to any of thoſe 
ſaid to have happened many years ſince, un- 
leſs verified by divine evidence. 


MR. Locł very juſtly obſerves, © That any 
te teſtimony, the farther off it is from the 
e being and exiſtence. of the thing itſelf, the 
© leſs force and proof it has.“ * * * Sg that tho 
* in traditional truths, each remove weakens othe 
e the force of the proof; and the more But 
hands the tradition has ſucceſſively paſſedÞ® my 
* through, the leſs ſtrength and evidence] to © 
** does it receive from them.” 4 kn 


MiRacLEs, not proved in the manner obta 
above-mentioned, as we plainly ſee, being in! 
themſelves B 


* Eſay concerning Human Underſtanding, Vol. II. chap, 
vi. p. 283. | 
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theinſelves ſo incredible, ſuch uncertain proofs, 


liable to be ſo counterfeited, and uſed to ſuch 
bad purpoſes, and certainly then not the beſt 


and fitteſt means to accompliſh the ends pro- 


poſed, is it probable the all-wiſe God ſhould 
make ufe of them ? Or is it poſſible that in- 
finite wiſdom can be deſtitute of methods 


| ſubject to none of theſe inconveniencies ? --- 


infallible methods of conveying to his crea- 


tures whatſoever he is minded they ſhould 


know or believe ? 


THERE are, among many others, two very 
great miſtakes in religion, which people fre- 
quently fall into. --- A ſuppoſition that God 
requires them to believe what is above their 
capacities to apprehend, and to perform what 
is above their abilities to effect. 


Mex have been led into theſe errors by 
thoſe who take great pleaſure in puzzling 
others, and one would think themſelves alſo. 
But the principal motive for mens teaching 


myſterious doctrines is, that by pretending 


to explain myſteries, they make a ſhew of 
knowledge, learning, and ſagacity, beyond 
the generality of mankind, and by this means 


obtain great aſcendency and power over them. 


Bur, after all the learned and elaborate 


nonſenſe that has been preached and written 


for 
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for many hundred years to explain theſe | 
riddles, they remain as inexplicable as ever, 
And this voluminous labour, which doth not 


appear a labour of love, might well have been 
ipared : for no propoſition can be truer or 
plainer, than, That whatever God requireth 


of men to believe, he has made clear and 
evident; and whatever he commands then if 


to do, he hath given them ability to perform; 


ſo true is that excellent ſaying of one of the 
ancients, Deus non ducit ad cœlum per diſſ. 


cilia. 


THIRDLY, the laſt mentioned objection 


is, that this diſſertation was written againſt 
religion, to make it appear unreaſonable and 


ridiculous. 'This is a heavy charge indeed: 


however, as nothing could be farther fron 


the author's intention than in any manner to 


injure TRUE RELIGION, which, on the con-! 


trary, he ſincerely wiſhes to ſerve and pro- 


mote, he hopes to clear himſelf entirely from 
even ſuch a ſuſpicion, 


May not a perſon endeavour to ſet the 
abuſes of law or phyſic in a ridiculous light, 


without being ſuſpected of any deſign to ri- 
dicule thoſe uſeful ſciences? Nay, may he 
not take that method purely with a view of 


doing 1 
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doing them ſervice? Why then may not the 
like be done reſpecting the abuſes of religion ? 


Tis true, the author hath made free with 
ſome ceremonies, commonly called religious, 
eſpecially thoſe uſed by the church of Rome, 
and he acknowledges a thorough diſlike to, 
and contempt for, many of theſe ; not being 
able to diſcern in them the leaſt appearance 
of that wiſdom which deſcendeth from a- 
bove, but much that is earthly, ſenſual, and 


 deviliſh. Indeed the folly of men is very vi- 


ſible in all ſuch contrivances. As a rational 


creature the author is aſhamed of theſe 
fooleries, and alſo thinks them extremeiy 
- pernicious. For when men have practiſed a 


number of little tricks of devotion, as the 
late Dr. Fe/ter very properly calls them, they 
are mighty apt to fancy they have performed 


| their duty, and by this means frequently 
neglect the eſſentials of religion. 


AND, as a belief that the Deity command- 


ed bloody ſacrifices, could not fail of beget- 


ting in men an opinion, that he is cruel 
and delights in blood; ſo the believing and 
teaching that God has appointed things in 
themſelves trifling and inſignificant, as ne- 


| ceſſary Parts of his worſhip, {eryes to create 


mean 
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mean and contemptible ideas of the divine 


Being. 


IT is indeed uſually ſaid, this hath been Þ 


done in condeſcenſion to the weakneſs of 


men, and therefore God gave his people flatutes þ 


which were not good; and judgments whereby 


they ſhould not live: that is, inſtituted a childiſh 


and unefficacious religion. But is not this 
charging God fooliſhly ? or rather hypocriti- 


cally ? For no ſuch ſtatutes or judgments could 


be ordained by perfect wiſdom and goodneſs, 
On the contrary, were not all the idle and 


worthleſs ceremonies, in which ſome religions 
| chapt 
14th 


ſo much abound, invented by fools according 
to their own folly ? or by deſigning knaves, 
for their own intereſt, to cheat fools ? 


Two of the chief cauſes why people are 
ſo eaſily induced to depend upon ſuch trifles, 
are, fir/t, That being in terrible fear of dam- 
nation, they, like perſons in danger of drown- 
ing, catch at ſtraws. And, ſecondly, the per- 
formance of theſe things is ſo much eaſier, and 
coſts them ſo much leſs than ſubduing their 


inordinate paſſions, and practiſing pure and 


undefiled religion. 


MI1SREPRESENTATIONS of the Deity, tend- 


ing to raiſe groſs conceptions of him, have 
allo 


| deſce; 


any 0 


for th 
taugh 


ever 


ceptic 
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! have alſo greatly corrupted mens religion and 


worſhip; and been a means of introducing 
and eſtabliſhing ſo many inſignificant and 
contemptible methods of devotion. 


Ir people are taught, and do believe, that 
God intereſts himſelf in, or gives directions 


about, the little trifling aftairs of men, which 


they themſelves are very well able to conduct, 
ſuch as building houſes or tabernacles ; mak- 
ing candleſticks, ſnuffers, prieſts garments, 
fringes, Sc. Sc. nay, that he has even con- 
deſcended to a much lower employment than 


any of theſe, which may be read in the 23d 


chapter of Deuteronomy, the 12th, 13th, and 


14th verſes, with a moſt admirable reaſon 
for the order there given: if, I fay, men are 
taught, and do believe, that the Deity is, or 
ever was, thus employed, what mean con- 
ceptions muſt they entertain of him? Is not 
this to ſet up idolatry? the worſhip of a ma- 
ſon, a carpenter, a founder, and a taylor? 


What, but a trifling, nonſenſical, and ridicu- 


lous religion, can we expect ſhould be in- 
I ſtituted 


If the advice of a Pagan poet, even in forming a play, 
a mere fiction, be proper, as moſt certainly it is, 


Nec Deus intenſit, rift dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit: 


bow abſurd muſt it be for a believer in ox E Gov, to repreſent 


{the GREAT CREATOR OF THE UNIVERSE as thus actually 
employed? 


2 
— —— 
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ſtituted for the worſhip of a being, concern. | tha 
ing whom men have entertained fo low and hir 
contemptible an opinion? And thus we find fin 
it in fact. For the Jeuiſb religion ſeem all 
ſuited only to the worſhip of ſuch an object: led 
who, indeed, can reaſonably ſuppoſe the con- tha 
triver of it had the ſupreme God in all hi or 
thoughts? the 


WHrrTHER man, when firſt created, hai 
any religion, or, if any, of what kind it wa its 
we do not know. If he was originally buf hin 


a little above the beaſts of the field, as it | fied 


certain great part of our ſpecies were for mai mo 
ages, and multitudes of them ſtill are, even: to 
this day, then contemplation was the leaſt of ferv 
his employment, and we may reaſonably ſu Mal 
poſe he thought little or nothing concerning Wer 


his Creator. But admitting that man at H ect 
firſt creation, as for the dignity of our natur Con. 
we are very willing to believe, was forma | im 
with a clear, penetrating, and mature unde ca 
ſtanding and judgment, nothing then coul he 
be more natural or likely, than that he ſhoul he 1 
endeavour to diſcover from whom, or what not 
he derived his being. him 

perh 

HavinG an evident perception and certai 

proof of his own exiſtence, and the exiſten 8. 
of all other objects of his ſenſes, and know coul 


1 
ih 
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chat he had a beginning, and did not create 


n- 
* himſelf, nor could create any thing elſe; and 
and finding he was ſuperior, in mental abilities, to 
m all other earthly creatures he had any know- 
d. ledge of, and therefore reaſonably concluding 
on. | that none of them had power to create him 
hi. or themſelves, he was obliged to ſearch far- 
ther. 
hat Tux ſplendid appearance of the ſun, and 
walk its genial warmth, by which man perceived 
bu himſelf, and all animals and vegetables, vivi- 
ti fied and preſerved, might probably cauſe that 
nam moſt beneficial and glorious luminary, at firſt, 
en: to be by him eſteemed the creator and pre- 
8 ferver of all things. But if the faculties of 
ſup man's mind, in the early time of his creation, 
nin were in the above-mentioned degree of per- 
t fſection, he would probably then ſoon have 


datum 
Tm 


: conſidered, that the ſun was, as he ſaw, a 
limited being, and but a part of the viſible 


nde creation; that a part could not produce the 
cou whole, nor a limited being the univerſe. As 
hou he might be thus convinced that the fun was 


not the creator of world, it was natural for 
him to carry his inquiry farther; and he might, 
perhaps, think in the following manner. 


what 


cert | 
ſtendſ® SOME being did always exiſt, or nothing 
owing could have had any exiſtence ; for it is ab- 


: 
thi 4 


I 2 ſolutely 
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ſolutely impoſſible that mere nothing ſhould 


— — _ 
— —— —̃ —ᷣ¼ 


| produce ſomething. This being, which al. * 
1 ways exiſted, could not be created, but hath of 


given being to all things which had a begin. 161 
ning. That being, who created all things, is TY 
certainly poſſeſſed of all poſſible power, and abi 
cannot be circumſcribed or limited, and there- 


I | fore is preſent every where. There can poſ- = 
[| fibly be but oxs almighty rixsr causr, ft 2 
who can want no perfection, and is therefore hes 

infinitely wiſe and good. And as all the ob- , 
jects of ſight, or any other ſenſe, are in their = | 
nature limited, ſo that being, who is infinite, oY 

cannot be the object of ſenſe, and, conſequent- 

ly, is inviſible. B 
nion 
THnvs, it is conceived, man might, at his * "© 

firſt formation, if his underſtanding and judg- his 
ment were as we have ſuppoſed, attain the »'<© 
belief, or rather knowledge, of one eternal, God 
ſelf-exiſtent, almighty, omnipreſent, inviſible have 
power, of infinite goodnels. votio 
thou 


ADMITTING then that man was originally ] coul; 

endowed with wiſdom and knowledge, and befor 
x entertained rational opinions of his Creator, 
"Mt we may well ſuppoſe his religion and worſhip wW 
| were allo rational. Conſequently, he did not and 
| knock his head againſt a tree, faſt till almoſt Þ varie. 
# dead, or run thorns into his fleſh, to pleate a frem 
9 — being beligi 
Two firſt cauſes are a contradiction in terms. 
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being of perfect goodneſs: neither did he get 
a ſharp flint to cut the throat of a lamb or a 
kid for that purpoſe. As little likely was he, 
if he gathered ſome acorns, apples, or figs, for 
his food, to offer a part of them to the invi- 
ſible Creator of the univerſe. Neither can 
we imagine, as we have not ſuppoſed man in 
any degree fooliſh or mad, that he would jump 
over a ſtick, fall to ſinging or dancing, paſs 
through fire, plunge into water, or play any 
other fooliſh gambols to pleaſe the all-witc 
God. 


Bur if the firſt man entertained juſt opi- 
nions of the Deity, and worſhipped him after 
a reaſonable manner, it is certain that almoſt 
his whole poſterity ſoon loſt, in a great de- 
gree at leaſt, all true ſentiments concerning 
God and his worſhip: ſo irrational indeed 
have been, and ſtill are, the religion and de- 
votion of multitudes, that it ſeems as if they 


thought men were to become fools before they 


could be truly religious, and grow diſtracted 
before they could be thoroughly devout. 


Wu we take a view of the good ſenſe 


and ſagacity which mankind ſhew on great 
| variety of ſubjects and occaſions, and the ex- 
| treme folly and ſtupidity fo notorious in the 
- religion of moſt of them, who can forbear to 


13 ſay :=-- 
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ſay :--- When they conſider mens underſtand. 
ings they cannot but admire their religion, and 
when they conſider their religion they cannot 
but admire their underſtandings. 


NEveRTHELESssS, thoſe who endeavour to 
draw mens minds from © beggarly elements,” 
---< from vain things which cannot profit,” 
are, by certain perſons eſpecially, often-time; 
repreſented as enemies to mankind. Free- 
dom of thought, which 1s the right of every 
man, and the great privilege and glory of hu- 
man nature, is reproached and vilified as li. 
centiouſneſs and arrogance. If free-thinking 
be blameable, its oppoſite, which can be ng 
other than flaviſh-thinking, we muſt ſuppolc 
is commendable. Why do not theſe gentle- 
men then ſpeak out and fay ſo? To do them 
juſtice, many of them have been very ex- 
plicit, and loud too, on the ſubje&t. Romon 
Catholicks tells us plainly, and with one voice, 
we muſt not, in religious matters, think o. 
judge for our ſelves : and there are numbers, 
in all other churches, who teach the ſame ir- 
rational and abominable doctrine. 


AND as mens thinking for themſelves on 
theſe ſubjects 1s, it ſeems, by no means allow- 
able; ſo the declaring their thoughts, if they 


happen to be contrary to eſtabliſhed opinions 
and 
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and practices, however unreaſonable and per- 
nicious theſe may be, is eſteemed a capital 
crime; and, in many countries, to their eter- 
nal infamy, 1s capitally puniſhed. 


THe opinion, that a religion eſtabliſhed by 


law ought not to be called in queſtion, has 
ſo far prevailed with many people, prieſts eſ- 
pecially, that even ſome perſons, remarkable 
for their love of liberty in general, have zea- 
loutly eſpouſed it. Of this truth, the late 
reverend doctor Midaleton was an eminent 
inſtance : he, who had himſelf written and 
publiſhed very free inquires into ſeveral arti- 
cles of faith eſtabliſhed in his own country, 
yet too plainly inſinuated that another author, 
in doing the like, had ated an immoral and 
a criminal part, for which he deſerved puniſh- 
ment *, 

I 4 Bur, 


t Sec a letter to doctor Haterland, &c. in doctor Midillo- 


ton's works, Vol. II. p. 168 and 169. 4to. edit. 

It is with great readineſs and pleaſure I do juſtice to ths 
gentleman's character, in acknowledging that he, very inge- 
nuouſly retracted this warm and haſty ſentence ; and I chuſe 
to do it in his own words: 

« *'Tis then my firm principle and perſwaſion,“ ſays this 
excellent author, that a free inquiry into all points of reli- 
gion, is always uſeful and beneficial; and, for that reaſon, 
never to be puniſhed or prohibited. It opens the minds 


and reforms the manners of the people; makes them rea- 


ſonable, ſociable, governable ; eaſy to ſuch as differ from 
them, and as little ſcandalized at the different opinion, as 
„ the 
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Bur, although this opinion hath obtained 
ſo much credit, and is by ſome eſteemed a 
maxim, it is nevertheleſs very unjuſt, and can. 
not fail of being attended with extreme bad 
conſequences. 


No religion was ever more firmly eſta. 
bliſhed throughout, in a manner, all the re- 
gions of the earth, than Paganiſm. Had the 
truth of this religion never been called in 
queſtion, it would never in any place have 
been aboliſhed, and Chri/tranity, in ſo many 
places, ſubſtituted in its room. Popery was, 
for many ages, the eſtabliſhed religion in our 
country: if it had not been oppoſed, we ſhould 

never 


© the different complexion of their neighbour : whereas the 
« reſtraint of this liberty, and the impoſition of ſyſtems and 
articles, that muſt not be called in queſtion, nouriſhes a 
« churlſh ſpirit of bigotry, uncharitableneſs, enthuſiaſm, 
« which no civil power can moderate ; a ſpirit that has ſo 
* oft involved mankind in wars and bloodſhed, and by turns 
« endangered the rum of every Chriſtian country in the world. 

&« If, therefore, in my argument againſt Chri//ianity as Ole, 
„Ec. I am underſtood to recommend or ſuggeſt, in any 
* manner, the reaſcnableneſs of puniſhing the author; I dil- 
claim and diſavow it, as contrary to my intention and my 
« principles: all ſuch puniſhment is againſt the intereſt of 
« ſociety ; the intereſt of truth; the intereſt of religion itſclf: 
« which, as it could not have been propagated at firſt but 
« by a liberty of thinking, writing, preaching ; ſo cannot be 
« preſerved in its purity, but by the very ſame means.” 
Idem, p. 312 and 313. 

Surely, this noble defence of religious liberty, in its falt 
extnt, makes ample amends for the above-mentioned nuſtake 
wi:ich the doctor had committed. 
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never have been delivered from ſuch a cruel 


| yoke of bondage as this nation long groaned 


under ; nor now have enjoyed the ineſtimable 
benefits of the Proteſtant religion. The ſame 


may be ſaid of all falſe religions eſtabliſhed in 
the world: were the truth of them not to be 


controverted, they could not poſſibly be diſ- 
proved or rooted out, and true religion planted 
in their ſtead. 


SEEING then, that ſuch changes for the 
better, ſuch happy events, have been the con- 
ſequence of free-thinking, why ſhould men 


be debarred, or in any manner diſcouraged, 


from enjoying ſo ufeful and valuable a privi- 
lege? a privilege, by which falſe religion 
hath been, and frequently will be, detected 
and diſcountenanced, and true religion proved 
and confirmed. Indeed it has partly proceed- 
ed from freedom of thought © not having its 
perfect work,” that ſome Chr:/t:an churches 
were built on the rotten foundations of Pagan 
and Jewiſh temples, and ſo many of their falſe 
ornaments made uſe of, and ſuch quantities of 
the rubbiſh of the two latter mixed with the 


materials of the former: and this has render- 


ed thoſe churches ſuch weak, tawdry, and 
| uſeleſs ſtructures. 


FoR 
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Fo prieſts to be ſo angry, as moſt of them 
are, at all oppoſition to the religion they pro- 
feſs, looks as if they were conſcious of its not 
being true, or, at leaſt, doubted their ability 
to defend it. Though of this laſt there are 
many who cannot be reaſonably ſuſpected, if 
we conſider that they frequently undertake 
to defend and prove, what, one would 


think, no men in their ſenſes could poſſibly 


believe. 


Upon the whole: they were the inſigni— 
ficant and fooliſh inventions of men, which 
have been ſubſtituted inſtead of religion, and 
called by that moſt reſpectable and facred 
name, that the author intended to ſhew wert 
trifling, contemptible, and ridiculous. 


As to true religion, which he thinks con- 
fiſts in worſhipping God in ſpirit and in truth ; 
in temperance, juſtice, charity according to 
every ſenſe of that word, and univerſal be- 
nevolence, he unfeignedly declares the ut- 
molt eſteem and veneration for it. Without 


ſuch a religion, he is of opinion no real hap- 


pineſs can be enjoyed by individuals or by 
ſociety. The want of it has undoubtedly oc- 
caſioned ſo much riot and wantonneſs, ſo 
much diſſipation of thought and time, 16 
much deceit and hypocriſy, ſo many perlc- 

cutions, 
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cutions, wars, maſlacres, and other various 
moral evils in the world. It is therefore 
this moſt uſeful and beneficial religion, that 
the author recommends to others, and moſt 
ſincerely and ardently wiſhes to practice him- 
elf. 
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APPINESS is ſought after by all men, 

but enjoyed by very few : this ſeems 

to proceed principally from the uncaſy, dif. 
contented tempers of ſome perions, and from 
others miſtaking wherein happineſs truly con- 


ſiſts. 


CoMPLETE happineſs is not made for man; 
whoever expects it, knows little of the world 
or himſelf. But this ſhould not diſcourage us 
from endeavouring to gain ſuch a portion of 
it, as is ſuited to our nature and circumitances; 
for if we attain not the utmoſt of our deſire, 
we ſhall nevertheleſs, like thoſe who have 
ſearched aſter the univerſal elixir, make many 
uſeful diſcoveries and acquilitions by the at- 
tempt. 


ILL-TEMPERED perſons, eſpecially thoſe 
who are envious, malicious, tyrannical, and 
inhuman, are abſolutely unfit for happineſs; 


as 
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| as they cannot bear to ſee others happy, they 


are uncapable of being ſo themſelves : the 
boiſterous and jarring paſſions that diſorder 


and untune their ſouls; the malevolence of 


their diſpoſitions, which corrodes their hearts, 


' ſuffer them to enjoy very little repoſe or con- 


tent : even ſuch mens pleaſures are generally 


of ſo unnatural and prepoſterous a kind, that 
| they can no more conduce to happineſs, than 


unwholſome foods can conduce to health. 


Tu means propoſed to themſelves by moſt 
men for attaining happineſs, are either the in- 
dulging in ſenſual pleaſures, or the acquiſition 
and enjoyment of grandeur, power, fame, or 
riches. 


PLEASURES of the ſenſe are, by ſome men, 


© wholly excluded from any ſhare in our happi- 


neſs: nothing leſs than a total mortification 
of the natural appetites will ſerve theſe peo- 
ple: this they preach up and pretend to prac- 
tice, but it is a moſt unnatural, unreaſonable 
doctrine, and the propagators of it are 'whim- 
fical enthuſiaſts, or deſigning hypocrites. Plea- 
lures of the ſenſe, if kept within due bounds, 


and diſcreetly managed, may undoubtedly con- 


tribute to our happineſs ; but if indiſcriminate- 


| ly and inordinately gratified, they deftroy even 
the capacity of enjoyment. Pleaſures of this 


kind 
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kind are like rivers, which, if confined to their 
proper channels, are both pleaſant and uſeful, 
but when they overflow their banks, they lay 
waſte and make havock of what is molt ya. 
luable. 


Tnosr who, without proper caution, pur. 
ſue ſenſual pleaſures, ſhould conſider, that: 
denial of themſelves, in ſome inclinations, 1: 
abſolutely neceſſary to the gratification of 0 
thers ; and that ſome pleaſures they deprue 
themſelves of, would perhaps conduce much 
more to happineſs than thoſe they indulge in, 
If a man laviſhes ſo much on a worthleſs wo 
man, who perhaps hates and deſpiſes him 
that he is rendered unable to relieve a worthy 
indigent friend; hath he not deprived himſel! 
of a greater pleaſure by gratifying a leſſer: 
Beſides, too eager and immoderate purſuit 
of ſenſual pleaſures, often ruin mens eſtates 
debilitate both body and mind, and conlc- 
quently deprive men of happineſs. 


Tur pleaſures that happineſs principally 
conſiſts in are intellectual; theſe are ſolid 
and permanent; the more they are enjoyed, 
the more ardently they are deſired, and the 
ſtronger the faculty of enjoyment grows. Sen-· 
ſual pleaſures are like ſome forts of food, 
which are pleaſant to the palate, but if much 
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indulged in, turn to crudities and obſtructions: 
pleaſures of the mind are like foods, which 
are not only agreeable to the taſte, but though 


freely uſed, digeſt well, and afford ſtrength 
and nouriſhment. 


AN increaſe of knowledge in ſome uſeful 
art or ſcience ; a diſcovery made, a good work 
accompliſhed for the benefit of mankind ; or 
private intereſt given up for the ſake of the 
public: theſe leave laſting impreſſions of ſa- 
tisfaction on the mind, and conduce much to 


happinels. 


IT is no ſmall misfortune to ſet our hearts, 
and place our felicity, on thoſe things which 
are out of our reach ; for the inability of ob- 
taining them, occaſions great uneaſineſs: this, 
reſpecting grandeur, power, fame, and riches, 
muſt be the caſe of multitudes of people; and 
even among thoſe who do poſſeſs theſe glitter- 
ing enjoyments, how few are made happy by 
them? Sure): aappineſs depends much more 
upon the contracting our deſires, than enlarg- 
ing our poſſeſſions, and is greatly promoted 
by purſuing only ſuch pleaſures as reaſon ap- 
proves of. 


GRANDEUR, with all its train and equi- 


page, is ſo far from contributing to happineſs, 


that 
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that it is a manifeſt impediment ; an incum. 
brance which even kings and princes, who 
have ſenſe enough, are forced to diveſt them. 
ſeves of, in order ſometimes to enjoy a happy 
hour. 


Pow, if obtained or uſed for any other 
purpoſe than the good of the public, can no 
more confer happineſs on the governors than 
the governed, 


FAME acquired by the performance of 
good actions is very acceptable and pleaſing 
to many generous and noble minds; but when 
inordinately deſired becomes a diſeaſe, and is 
very apt to render men contemptible. 


Even fo great a man as Cicero extremely 
debaſed his character by an intemperate thirſt 
after fame. For a man's actions to be ap- 
proved by the knowing and the virtuous is 
certainly very deſirable; but popular applauſe 
is oftentimes as uncertain in its duration, as 
injudicious in its choice. How common 1s it 
fora perſon to be one day almoſt the object of 
the people's worſhip, and the next of their 
hatred and contempt ? We have ſeen ſome 
men become famous by actions for which they 
ought to have been deteſted; and others 
treated with the baſeſt neglect, though they 


have 
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have performed the moſt valuable ſervices. 
A neighbouring nation paid the higheſt ho- 


nours to a late king, who merely to gratify a 


boundleſs and wicked ambition, inſlaved and 
almoſt ruined his kingdom; on the contrary, 


| many are the inſtances in hiſtory of the moſt 


ungrateſul treatment beſtowed on thoſe who 
have endeavoured the preſervation, or even 
effected the redemption of their country from 


| ſlavery. 


A STATE of indigence ſeems by no means 
adapted to happineis. Want ſits heavy upon 
the mind, and depreſlcs all its faculties. But 
nches can only conduce to happineis when 


| prudently managed and enjoyed. If the mere 
| poſſeſſion of wealth conferred happineſs, we 


ſhould not ſee ſo many miſerable wretches 
who abound in money, and yet want all 
things elſe: theſe people may poſſeſs, but 


cannot enjoy; neither have they power or in- 


clination to diſpenſe to others what they are 


not capable of uſing themſelves: they are 
like the dog in the manger, who would nei- 
ther eat ſtraw himſelf, nor ſuffer the ox. 
Wealth to ſome others is one of the greateſt 
misfortunes that could befal them: t ſerves 


only to precipitate them on the moſt deſtruc- 

tive vices, or betray them into ſome ot the 

worſt of company; ſuch as pillage, and 
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often times ruin thoſe at whoſe tables they 
are fed, and by whoſe purſes they have been of tl 
maintained. One of the greateſt pleaſure: W out 
beſides enjoying the conveniencies of life, J his! 
which men gain from the poſſeſſion of riches, ¶ to x 
is to aſſiſt the deſerving needy, and to mabe this 
others happy: this produces a fort of happi. W man 
neſs to the benefactor, which is perhaps the W ly p 
ſtronger and more intenſe by being reflected. ¶ judg 
To bettow in ſuch a manner as to make a WF fiſt : 
worthy man happy, is putting out money at fions 
the higheſt intereſt. inter 
opini 
THe being able to approve our own delign: N veaſo 


and actions, and reflect with pleaſure upon 
them when they are brought to the teſt d 
honour and reaſon, is abſolutely neceſſary to 
bappineſs : for if all the world extol a man, 
and yet he knows himſelf a villain, though he 
may receive ſome tranſient pleaſure from un- 
deſerved applauſe, yet this can no more rende 
him happy, or cauſe him to think himſelf 6 
than the telling a ſick perſon, who feels a 


cruel diſtemper preying upon his vitals, that P 
he has a good complexion and looks well, can Judon 
cure ſuch an one, or make him believe he vMires 
in health. 


bit h 


Tnosg actions which are juſt and right, or 


that procure happineſs, are much more gene- 
rally * 5% 
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rally known than practiſed ; one great cauſe 
of this ſeems to be want of reſolution, with- 
out which a man 1s not fit to ſerve himſelf, 
his friend, or his country ; or, in other words, 
to procure happineſs to himſelf or others : 
this reſolution, or firmneſs of mind, enables a 
man to perform, or at leaſt warmly and ſteadi- 
ly purſue, what upon mature deliberation his 

judgment approves ; gives him power to re- 

ſiſt and ſubdue his own inclinations and paſ- 
ſions, when he ſees they interfere with his true 
intereſt or happineſs; and to contemn the 
opinion of the multitude when it is againſt 
ſion; I reaſon. This is, To dare to be wiſe. 


| Ir was this fort of courage that enabled 
Fabius Maximus, the Roman dictator, to bear 
vith patience the reproaches of the people, 
and his own officers, who acculed him of cow- 
tprdice for not fighting Hannibal; to perſiſt 
in the wiſe reſolution he had taken, and there- 
If fo, by to fave the commonwealth : and it was 
me want of this virtue, which precipitated 
Pmpey on a battle with Cæſar againit his own 
pdoment, put him beſide the prudent mea- 
tures he had concerted, and thereby probably 
bt him the empire of the world. 


K 2 PERHAPS 


rally % Safpere dude. Hos. 
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PERHAPS it may be objected, that few men 
have ſo much -efolution as is neceſſary u Y 
overcome their own unruly appetites, or the the 
force of cuſtom, and popular opinion; but thi; ſho 
will only prove, that there are not many h˙ e 
have taken pains enough to attain it: fo inc 
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virtues as well as vices, good habits as wel © 
as bad, are certainly to be acquired. Socram © 
was an eminent inſtance of this; when be fro! 
1 was told, that a famous phyſiognomiſt had the 
Ah by the rules of his art, pronounced him to |; du 
þ addicted to ſeveral vices which his puh r 
knew he was free from, and therefore dt. idle 
ſpiſed the phyſiognomiſt, The man (fat 
&« Socrates) has judged rightly, for by natur. 8 
© am addicted to thoſe vices, but by phils den 
e ſophy have corrected nature.” gull 
oth 
| Sou men are of opinion, that we ar mt 
94 prompted to action almoſt intirely by or Pra 
1h paflions; and generally determined by tit | on) 
5 iirongeſt. If this ſhould be admitted, , '* 
HG ſurely reaſon may direct us to ſubdue thei 
"fy which interfere with our happineſs, and e “ 
1 courage ſuch as promote it: perhaps ti Pro. 
management of the affections contributes ven ur 
nuch to the difference between the prudeſ Ste 
and imprudent, or the happy and unhap em 
nan. faul 
Eivit 
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Tnosr, who are not able to ſtem direct- 


m 

y l ly the rapid ſtreams of paſſion, which hurry 

- the them into many inconveniences and crimes, 

th ſhould endeavour to divert their minds on 

more innocent purſuits, or ſo to manage their 

© inclinations that they may become ſubſervient 

wal 0 virtue and happineſs. The fear of pover- 

, infamy, or diſeaſes, often- times deters men 

1 e from vices which they apprehend will ruin 

hal their fortunes, reputations, or health; and in- 

to E duſtry, or proper employment, may help to | 

bust cure ill habits contracted and matured by 

e de. idleneſs. 

| (far 

DE SUPPOSE a perſon finds in himſelf an ar- 

phils dent deſire after praiſe, which, if not well re- | 
gulated, might put him upon undervaluing | 
others, and pretending to qualifications and 

de 8. viſtues he does not poſſeſs ; yet this deſire of 

y offi praiſe, being rightly directed by his reaſon, 

y te only prompts him to ſuch actions as are praiſe- | 

d, rl worthy, and to be what he would appear to be. 

> tho 


1d en 
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AGAIN, if we find ourſelves extremely 


W prone to anger and reſentment, by which 
| our own happinels, as well as that of others, 


rudei greatly ſuffers; and, in conſequence of this 
A 

nba temper of mind, we arc too apt to puniſh 
| faults, or revenge affronts, let us try, if for- 

gving, with proper diſtinction, thoſe who 


K 3 have 


Tuo 
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have offended us, and thereby perhaps gain. 


ing proſelytes to virtue, and converting ene. 
mies into friends, will not afford infinitely 
more pleaſure than inflicting grievous puniſh. 
ments, or obtaining the moſt ample revenge, 


IT is related of Haſan the fon of Ali, who 
was Mchamined's ſon-in-law, that a ſlave hay- 
ing ſpilled a diſh of ſoup on him boiling-hot, 
as he fat at table, and fearing his maſter's re- 
ſentment, fell immediately on his knees, and 
repcated theſe words out of the Koran, Par adiſ: 
is for thoſe who bridle thetr anger. Haſan an- 
ſwered, I am not angry.” The ſlave pro- 
ceeded, And for thoſe who forgive men. 
* forgive you, faid Haſan. The ſlave how 
ever finiſhed the verſe, adding, For God Howeth 
the beneficent. © Since it is ſo, (replicd Haſan) 
* give you your liberty, and four hundred 
pieces of ſilver “. 


Hap Haſan puniſhed this ſlave in anger, 
it would probably have been with great ſeve- 
rity, and he might always afterwards have 
repented it ; but this a& of moderation and 
generoſity, muſt have given him great plea- 
ſure whenever he reflected upon it. And if 
the ſlave had one ſpark of gratitude in his 
breaſt, this kindneſs of his maſter could not 
fail to raiſe it into a flame. 


Tur 
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THE ſum of the whole feems to be, that 
men by reaſoning aright, and ſkilfully play- 
ing ſome pailions againſt others, may diſcour- 
age, and, by degrees, ſubdue ſuch as inter- 
fere with their happineſs, and promote and 


| ſtrengthen thoſe which contribute to it. And 


alſo, that human and temporal felicity very 
much conſiſts in a right management of our 
inclinations and pleaſures ; in dividing our time 
between uſeſul employments, and innocent 


| agreeable diverfions ; in enjoying a compe- 
tency with health, contentment, and chear- 


fulneſs ; in having reaſon to be ſatisfied with 


our intentions and actions; in purſuing thoſe 
that are beneftcial with reſolution, and in do- 


ing good. 


Ver, aſter all, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
ſome men are by nature much better formed 
for happineſs than others. There are many, 


and thoſe generally of a thoughtful melan- 


choly temper, who, as if the evils of life did 
not of themſelves come faſt enough, are very 
apt to anticipate them in their imaginations; 
and, as Shakefpear ſays of cowards, They die 
many times before their deaths ; they fancy 
many calamities will happen, only becauſe it 
5 pofiible they may happen. Thus we fre- 
quently ſee men, in the midſt of riches and 


plenty, in dread of poverty and want, But 
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there are another ſort of men, the reverſe 
theſe, who poſſeſs a certain joyouſneſs of ſpirit 
a gladneſs of heart, that as the philoſopher; 
ſtone is ſaid to turn all it touches into gold 
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| ſo this temper of mind converts many inci. 
[| dents to plcaſure, and cauſes them to promete 
[! happinels, which, to thoſe of another diſpoſ. 
1 tion, would be wholly indifferent, or rathe 
| occaſion diſcontent or unhappineſs. 
if 
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OF 


HONESTY. 


HoxegsTyY is the beſt PoLicy. 


HE true value of honeſty can ſcarcely 
be ſet in a ſtronger light than by tak- 


ing a view of the conſequences that would 


attend a general practice of fair dealing or of 
knavery. If the latter univerſally prevailed, 
then ſtrife, hatred, precarious tenure of pro- 
perty, endleſs law-ſuits, with bribery, corrup- 
tion, unjuſt judgments, and a long train of 
vices and miſeries, would become epidemical. 
But if honeſty was the general practice, peace, 
beneficence, ſecurity of property, a general 
harmony of action among mankind (infinitely 
preferable to uniformity of religious opinions) 
would then prevail. 


SUCH 1s the apparent worth of integrity, 
that all men, even the moſt deceitful and 
unjuſt, 
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unjuſt, are ready to acknowledge the benefit; 
attending it; and we hear the diſhoneſt com. 
plain as loudly as any, when they ſuffer by 
the knavery of others. What pity it 1s that 
a conduct of ſuch general utility, and ſo uni- 
verſally applauded, ſhould not be as univer- 
fally practiſed? Too many are fo ſhort- 


ſighted, or ſo apt to be blinded by ſome pre- 


ſent gain, which they fancy will accrue to 
them from knavith actions, that they cannot 
ſee conſequences, and that it 1s their true in- 
tereſt to act with integrity. 


THERE are a fort of men who appear very 
warm on the fide of honeſty, and are conti- 
nually making encomiums on this virtue, but 
the practice of it they leave entirely to others, 
What a mean figure muſt fuch men make 
even in their own view, and what a defpica- 
ble one in the eye of the world, whoſe dc- 
clared ſentiments bear witneſs again{t the 
whole tenor of their actions? What fem- 
blances have men put on? What diſguiſes 
have they worn? that they might appear 
what they are not. Religion and irreligion 
have been made uſe of to deceive. Surely it 
is worth enquiry, whetner that ape ot virtue, 
hypocriſy, does not put men to more trouble 
that they may ſeem virtuous, than it would 
coſt them to be ſo. 
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Mkr pretenders to honeſty are without 
doubt juſtly liable to be deteſted ; but what 
then do they deſerve, who ſee ſo much beauty 
in tricking and cheating, as to practiſe them, 
not only for the advantages which they fancy 
will enſue, but for the reputation of being 


| eſtcemed very cunning fellows ? Such crea- 
| tures had much rather compaſs their deſigns, 


by indirect practices and low cunning, than 
by the plain methods of honeſty and upright 
dealing: in this they glory, but ſurely they 
glory in their ſhame. That there are perſons 
of this character, no one, acquainted with the 
world, can doubt : and that they are ſome of 


the moſt contemptible, and incorrigible of 
men, is very certain: as there are therefore 
no hopes of reclaiming ſuch who are infected 


with ſo prepoſterous an ambition, we ſhall 
proceed to conſider the caſe of him 


* Who fears nct to do ill, yet fears the name, 


| Ang, free from conſcience, is a ſlave to fame. 


Wr ſhould by no means refuſe the aid of 
any motive which will contribute to the ad- 
vancement of honeſty, and it cannot be de- 
nied but a defire of reputation may have con- 
ſiderable effects to that purpoſe ; but if men 
act honeſtly only for fear of ſhame, or merely 
for the fake of reputation, they will be very 


| liable 
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liable to a& otherwiſe, when they think them. 
ſelves fate from diſcovery. 


WHoZzveR is honeſt merely for reputation 
or intereſt, ſhews that his head 1s better than 
his heart, and will undoubtedly become 2 
knave when he is ſure to find his account in 
being ſo. Such a man's integrity is not fixed 
on a firm foundation: the ſun- ſhine of prof. 
perity or power, the ſtorms of poverty 
advertity, may deſtroy it: thoſe only are 
thoroughly honeſt, and abſolutely to be de. 
pended on in all times, and in all circum- 
ſtances, who form a ſteady reſolution to con- 
tribute all in their power towards the good 
order and harmony which they fee would 
naturally reſult from every man doing to ano- 
ther as he would be done unto ; or ſuch who 
practice this virtue of honeſty from an innate 
rectitude of mind; from a benevolent tempet 
prone to do good, and from an honeſt heart, 
which ſcorns and deteſts all baſe and mean 
actions. 


A pur reſpect paid to the opinions that 
good men may entertain of us, will, without 
doubt, be ſerviceable to promote the practice 
of morality ; and certainly reſtrains men in 
ſome degree from committing bad actions; 
but a truly virtuous man will pay ſuch 4 
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regard to himſelf, that he will abhor the doing 
an ill thing, though ever ſo ſecretly, as much 
as he would be aſhamed of the ſcandal of it, 
if known ever ſo publickly. This due regard 
to ourſelves, this averſion to all mean, baſe 
actions, from the turpitude and deformity 
we ſee in them, and from the ill effect we 
know they muſt have on our minds, tho- 
roughly diſcourages vice and promotes vir- 
tue: this is laying the ax to the root of the 
evil tree, whilſt the deterence we pay to the 
opinions others may entertain of us, only 
prunes off ſome branches. 


Ir is an excellent precept I have ſome- 
where met with, Nil tus pe committas, neque 
cram aliis, neque tecum ; Maxime omnium ve- 
rere teipſum. Men are apt enough to reve- 
rence themſelves for qualities, or ſuppoſed 
excellencies, not truly praiſe-worthy ; or to 
over-rate thoſe that may be ſo in ſome degree: 
this often produces pride and contempt of 
others; but the reſpect here meant, is that 
which ariſes from a conſideration of the dig- 
nity of human nature, and the purpoſe for 
which men are endowed with ſuch excellent 
faculties ; this reverence of ourſelves naturally 
excites a generous ſcorn and contempt of act- 
ing any thing mean or bale. 


AS 
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As fraud and deceit are the ſources of in. 
numerable vices and evils, ſo honeſty is pro- 
fitable unto all things ; and is indeed the root 
from which many virtues and benefits ſpring : 
from hence proceed mutual truſt, confidence, 
and punctuality ; ſo neceſſary, ſo beneficial in 
general, and particularly to the merchant and 
tradeſman. Who will not chuſe to buy of 
one he thinks ſcorns to deceive him? and fel! 
to one he knows will pay him exactly accord- 
ing to contract ? 


NEBULO and Probus ſerved an appren- 
ticeſhip to one merchant, and began the world 
near the fame time: Neb#/o ſet up with a very 
conſiderable fortune, and was rather cove- 
tous than expenſive. From the beginning of 
his buſineſs he ſhewed an unwillingneſs to 
pay money, though it was ever ſo juſtly due; 
and notwithſtanding for ſome years he was 
well able, yet never paid according to his 
contracts: this negle& or diſlike of punctua- 
lity became fo habitual, and influenced him 
to ſuch a degree, that he never kept an ap- 
pointment on a party ef pleaſure, any more 
than for affairs of the greateſt importance : he 
took all advantage of the ignorance of thoſe 
he bought any commodity of, and endeavour- 
ed to over-reach every one he ſold to: by 
uſing theſe, and other tricking methods, Ne- 

| bulo 
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| }ulo involved himſelf in many expenſive law- 


in. 
ro. ſuits, and was generally obliged to pay ten 
ot er cent. more than a good pay-maſter might 


no: MW have bought for: in time no one choſe to deal 
or converſe with him; ſo that he is now ſunk 
into poverty and contempt. 


PROBUS began with a ſmall fortune, 
and therefore applied himſelf to gain com- 
| miſſions, which he tranſacted with ſuch faith- 
fulneſs, as ſoon greatly increaſed his buſineſs. 
Probus was always punctual, from appoint- 
ments for diverſion, to the diſpatch of the moſt 
conſiderable affairs; ior he never eſteemed 
E diſappointments, of any kind, ſmall matters, 
nor good or ill habits of little conſequence. 
The labouring men and mechanicks employ- 
ed by Probus, are always ready to ſerve him 
with chearfulneſs, and the utmoſt of their 
abilities and ſkill, well knowing they ſhall be 
paid, and that not grudgingly, as ſoon as they 
have finiſhed their work: tradeſmen court 
his cuſtom, and {ſell him at the very loweſt 
prices they can afford: as they are aſſured 

of his punctuality, io they are ſenſible he will 
not knowingly be twice impoſed on by any 
one; for as he is ſtrictly honeſt to all with 
ur- whom he has to do, he thinks he has a right 

by do expect others ſhould be ſo to him; and is 
Ne- perſuaded that detecting and diſcouraging un- 
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fair practices, is not only neceſſary for his own 
intereſt, but a debt due to virtue and the me 
public. 


As Probus is by his honeſty and good ma- his 
nagement grown wealthy, he is now in a ca- fur 
pacity of trading largely on his own account, I in 
but is careful to do it conſiderably within his W a; 
ſtock; and as it is known that he is ſeldom are 
without large ſums of money, this brings a pro 
great reſort of the needy to offer him com- the 
modities which their neceſſities oblige them 
to ſell cheap; but of this he makes no di- I 
honeſt advantages. In ſhort, Probus is reve- 
renced by all the poor he employs ; eſteemed 
by thoſe he deals with; and beloved by his 
acquaintance and friends. 


HoNEsTY, as well as good ſenſe, teaches 
men not to accuſtom themſelves to ſpeak 
what they know 1s not true even on trivial 
affairs: many are apt to delight ſo much in 
the marvellous, as to forget the probable ; this ¶ pro 
always undervalues them; and if good man- whe 
ners prevents their being contradicted, or ex- the 
poſed by others, yet a little reflection might ¶ cern 
convince theſe men, what a contemptible W man 
figure that perſon makes, who is an inventor, he 
or knowingly a propagator of falſhoods. He pitie 
who tells improbable ſtories, ſhews he has 2 ena 
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weak judgment, or makes a very ill compli- 


ment to his auditors, 


Ax honeſt man will injure no perſon in 
his reputation ; knowing and feeling the plea- 
ſure and advantages of a good name. Men 


in general are very much provoked at being 
ſcandalized ; and, perhaps, the fineſt minds 
are, many times, the moſt ſenfible of re- 


proach ; yet how wantonly do many murder 


the reputations of others? 


Few perſons in beſtowing characters re- 
gard truth as they ought : affectation, aver- 


 fion, party, and many times invention, bear 
too great a ſhare, Men ſeldom give cha- 
| rafters but in extremes; and yet perhaps 
there are not many caſes wherein the ſuper- 
| lative degree ſhould be leſs uſed. We find 
many more inclined to ſpeak the worſt things 
than the beſt; but of all men none are o 
E prone to this as bigots of any ſort ; they ap- 


prove none, nay they generally hate all in 
whom they cannot ſee their own likeneſs : 


the principal inquiry theſe people make con- 
cerning any one, is not of his actions, or 
manner of life, but what he believes, or what 
he does not believe. The bigoted atheiſt 
pities, or rather deſpiſes, any one who is weak 
enough to believe in his maker: the bigot- 
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ed enthuſiaſt hates every perſon who doe; 


not give credit to all the abſurd, or cunningly 
deviſed fables, invented by wicked and de. 
ſigning men, the more eaſily to tyrannize 
over fools, 


To ſum up the whole, honeſty is of ſuch 
value, that without it there can be no com- 
pieat or truly amiable character. If a man 
is poſſeſſed of riches, power, learning, or 
even ſenſe, wit, or any other ſhining qua. 
lities, if he is without ſincerity, he is at beſ 
but like a picture, in which there are agree- 
able lights and ſhades, or fine colouring ; but 
not that juſtneſs or proportion, that true like- 
neſs of nature, which gives a real value, and 
makes the piece pleaſing to the beſt judges. WW 
Indeed riches, power, or any of the afore- MW 
named advantages, if poſſeſſed by a diſhoneſt 
man, only inlarge his capacity of doing mil 
chief, and render him a more eminent vil- 
lain, 
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A 5 integrity is the only ſolid foundation 
for mutual truſt and confidence among 
mankind, and conſequently is eſſentially ne- 
eſſary to their happineſs ; ſo affability and 
omplaiſance, by rendering men agreeable to 
ach other, contribute not a little to the or- 
ament and pleaſure of ſociety. 


By complaiſance, is not here inten led the 
le of unmeaning compliments or trouble- 
me ceremonies, juſtly reckoned among the 
cumberances of converſation ; nor low com- 
© Fences, or fulſome flatteries, which are al- 
L 2 ways 
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ways deſpiſed by the good and generous. The 3 
complaiſance or affability of real uſe, is that tha 


part of politeneſs which conſiſts in proper re- © | 
ſpect paid to the perſons, and due deference and 
ſhewn to the opinions of others. If any doubt tho 
the neceſſity of this conduct, for men to be- crea 
come agreeable and ſerviceable to one ano- natu 
ther, they need but try how they reliſh di- of 
reſpect ſhewn to themſelves, or contempt of i 77 
their own opinions: and how unacceptable 
advice, or even any other good office is, when P 
accompanied with diſcourteous treatment. ue 
comi 
Tux true method of gaining reſpect is, . n 
ther by doing actions worthy of it, than ſeem- make 
ing much to deſire it: there is great pronenc' i cond: 
in men to diſappoint thoſe who appear over- vida 
fond of eſteem ; and ſurely this is but reaſon” * 
able, if they do nothing to deſerve it. No | ſuch 
behaviour can be more oppoſite to compli freque 
ſance, than that ſtrutting mein and air of de. procec 
fiance ſo much affected by ſome men, who: [tat 80 
bruwery commonly lies wholly on the %% more 
and is chiefly exerciſed on thoſe who are ton, 
much their inferiors or dependents, to rcient both 0 
injuries as they deſerve : but ſuch men ſhould r 
dable, 


confider, there is a levelling nature in qua- 
rolling and abuſe, by which ſuperiors are ve!) 2 84 
apt to loſe, and often juſtly forteit that reſp«ſ 
which would otherwiſe be their due. 


1 
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IT is certainly but juſt, as well as decent, 


dat every man ſhould behave to his equals, 
2 as he expects they ſhould behave to him; 
2 and humanity requires, that we remember 
* thoſe in ſtations beneath us are our tellow- 
1 creatures, and the difference betwixt us not 
5 natural but accidental. | A low ſtation in life 
m3 often accompanied with deſert, and ſuperio- 
mn rity too ſeldom the reward of excellency. 

wle 


PEOPLE who confine their converſation to 
one ſet of men, and ſee little of the world, 
commonly entertain great partiality for their 
own opinions, cuſtoms, and faſhions ; this 
makes them very uncomplaiſant, and apt to 
condemn every thing they are not accuſtomed 
to: on the contrary, thoſe who have converſed 


* in a more general manner, and particularly 
Ml ſuch as have travelled into foreign countries, 
pla frequently become complaiſant ; which may 
© 4+. proceed partly from things growing familiar 
ho [that were betore uncommon and ſtrange but 
„ore eſpecially from a deſire natural in moſt 
Lat 


tal nen, to beget in ſtrangers a good opinion 
e both of themſelves and their country. This, 
houll under proper regulations, is undoubtedly lau- 
qu dable, and I heartily wiſh was the care of 
wn traveller, and my countrymen in par- 


'Micular, 
recipe 
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Sou men beſtow civilities as miſers lend 


their money, in expectation of repayment with 

unreaſonable intereſt : others are uncomplai- for 
ſant by deſign ; they fancy a rough behaviour car: 
will be taken for honeſty, and poſitiveneſs for an 
good ſenſe. But the firſt is often uſed as a und 
cloak to knavery, and the latter as well a; poſe 
gravity for a colour to ignorance. It is true, MW owr 
appearances paſs with many people for reali- to n 
ty; otherwiſe we ſhould not ſee ſuch effect Ned 


attend the appearing thoroughly ſelf-ſufficient, 
nor ſo much reſpect paid to ſome men for ng 
other reaſon, but their paying a great deal u 
themſelves. 


THAT ſpecies of pride which conſiſts in 
mens overvaluing themſelves, and thinking 
diminutively of others, is a great enemy wlll N 
complaiſance : thoſe who have the large 


Seu roſe 

ſhare of knowledge, are always the moſt ſen- ¶ mne p 
ſible of their own defects, and the ſhortnel atific 
of human underſtanding ; they find mami ima 
reaſons for humility, none for pride. "= 
: becom 

A COMPLAISANT behaviour 1s general! "=P 


acquired by keeping good company; but! 
moſt eaſily gained, and conſtantly practiſed 
by thoſe who are good-natured, and of a be 
nevolent diſpoſition : ſuch have the root H. 
themſelves, and find little more to do tha 


prune the branches as they ſhoot out. y 
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nd Bx carrying complailance too far, it dege- 
th | nerates into flattery: they who practiſe this 
ai. for intereſt, are dangerous perſons, and ought 
ur carefully to be avoided : ſuch who, through 
for an unmanly levity, make a ſacrifice of their 
underſtandings to almoſt every one that op- 
| poſes them, ſoon loſe all ſentiments of their 
own, and have generally but ſmall offerings 
to make. Whoever is well-acquainted with 
Ned Supple, and thoſe he converſes with, may 
eaſily know what company he laſt kept by 
the opinion he 1s then of, and which they 
may be aſſured he will part with the firſt 
time it is oppoſed. Ned is like the Camelion, 
that has no colours properly its own, but 
borrows from the neareſt objects. 
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ent, 
r no 
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8 1 
king | 
) "i Mcrx who are naturally of rough and mo- 
gel coſe tempers, by habituating themſelves to 
len. the practice of complaiſance, gain a ſort of 
N10 artificial good temper ; but by peeviſhneſs and 
man il-manners they grow from one degree of ill- 
humour and behaviour to another, 'till they 
become a jeſt to others, and a torment to 


| 
eral themſelves. 

but! 

ctiſed TATE 

2 We frequently meet with inſtances of the 


] moſt boiſterous tempers being calmed, when 
* men think their intereſt or reputation at ſtake 
ſurely the intereſt and reputation of every man 
5 L 4 i8 
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is concerned in behaving with decency ang 
affability. 


Ir has been recommended to ſuch why 
are unpolite in behaviour, that they facrifice 
to the graces : may it not as well be ſaid,— 
Converſe with ladies? Certainly nothing will 
ſooner or more effectually wear off all un. 
mannerly and clowniſth behaviour. 


TOM LOVEMORE, from being cla- 
morous, poſitive, and contentious, became at 
once mild, condeſcending, and obliping : he 
would formerly admit no debate on what he 
aſſerted, and was to the higheſt degree im- 
patient of contradiction ; but now only pro- 
poſes his opinion; would by no means be to 
poſitive ; is willing to be convinced by better 


reaſons. Ihis ſtrange alteration amazed ll 


his acquaintance, till they heard he made hi 


addreſles to the accompliſhed and beauteous 
Belinda. 


Many excellent qualities loſe their beauty 
and good effects for want of complaitance. 
Wit without it, is like ſome ingredients in 
medicine, which, though of noble uſe when 
corrected by proper lenitives, are attended 
with pernicious conſequences if uſed without 
them. Some men beſtow favours with 10 

litt's 
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little complaiſance, that they almoſt loſe 
their name, and a denial from others is little 
leſs grateful. Good ſenſe itſelf is attended 
with much leſs force and efficacy on others, 
as well as pleaſure to the poſſeſſors, without 
1 mixture of this behaviour. 


PERSONS who converſe with much inti- 
macy are very apt to neglect complaiſance, 
not conſidering it 1s the cement of ſociety ; 
by this means they often fall into rude and 
indecent familiarities: thoſe who are exactly 


| well bred, frequently behave with much 


freedom to their companions; and indeed 
without t!:13 unreitrained and open converſa- 
tion, a conſiderable pleaſure in life would be 
loſt ; but care mult be taken, that ſuch con- 
duct is practiſed only to thoſe io are capable 
of making a right uſe and proper return of 
it: when halt-bred people affect to imitate 
thoſe who are really genteel, and aukwardly 
endeavour at theſe freedoms, they grow very 
troubleſome, and never fail of being ridicu- 
lous. . 


Ir men would be well heard in company, 
they ſhould give attention to others; if treat- 
ed with reſpect, they ſhould treat others ſo. 
Direct contradictions, loud and poſitive aſ- 
ſertions, with all perſonal reflections, are as 

unbecoming 
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unbecoming a gentleman, as they are un. 
likely to convince the underſtanding or mend 
the heart. Men may be perſuaded, but not 
threatened or bullied out of their opinions: 
all attempts to that purpoſe, 1s playing the 
little tyrant. Many people, by a genteel, 
good-natured hint or reproof, may be re- 
claimed from an error ; but by unmannerly, 
or ſevere reproaches, moſt are rendered ob- 
ſtinate, all have reaſon to be diſpleaſed. A 
kind reproof will make a good man your 
friend, an unmannerly reflection will make 
molt men enemies. 


Wr may put the cheat on ourſelves, or 
endeavour to deceive mankind ; but it is cer- 
tain, that all ſeverity on opinions, or perſonal 
failings, which do not prejudice other perſons, 
or injure the community, proceeds from pride, 
hyprocriſy, ill-nature, or all of them, and not 
from a ſincere deſire of reclaiming particulars, 
or doing ſervice to the publick. How fre- 
quently have we ſeen men very ſevere againſt 
thoſe actions in others, which, when varied 
a little in form, and ſometimes even without 
that alteration, they have been privately guilty 
of themſelves? Oh this abominable practice 
of going to taverns! It was not fo when | 
was a young man, ſays old Teffy ; but not- 
withſtanding this exclamation, drinks drams 
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by himſelf, till he forgets the ſobriety of for- 


mer times as well as the licentiouſneſs of the 
preſent. The impudent creature ! cries Mrs. 


Faddle, when her couſin was ſuſpected of 


ſome imprudent freedoms, ſuch ſhould not 
be ſuffered to live: but three weeks after, 


| the herſelf was found practiſing with her 
| coachman. What damnable doctrines do 
| theſe fanaticks teach ! ſays Mr. Orthodox, and 


at the ſame time warmly aſſerts, that all who 


| have the impudence to think for themſelves, 
and diſſent from opinions by law eſtabliſhed, 
F ought to be puniſhed here, and will certain- 

| ly be damn'd hereafter. Lady Frigid was, 

indeed, never ſuſpected of incontinence, there- 
| fore tires all her acquaintance with railing a- 
| gainſt it ; but it is plain this pretended virtue is 
| owing merely to want of inclination ; for ſhe 
| indulges all her paſſions without the leaſt re- 
ſtraint ; pride and envy appear glaringly in 
her conduct abroad; anger and tyranny in 
her behaviour at home, where ſhe is indeed 
| an ” iron: ſceptered queen. 


Tux benign and kindly influences of affa- 
bility and complaiſance, when they generally 
prevail among any people, are extended fur- 
ther than the affairs of private perſons or 


ſmall ſocieties, nations are conſiderably affect- 
ed 
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ed and benefited by them ; the rugged ang 

cruel face of war, ever ſufficiently terrible 

and forbidding, is ſomewhat ſmoothed and = 
ſoftened, when it happens between civilized | 
nations. 


IT is well known, that the preſent prac- 
tice of the Indians in America, 1s always to 
deſtroy, or make ſlaves of thoſe they con- 
quer ; and hiſtory furniſhes large accounts of 
the horrid cruelties uſed among unpoliſhed 
and ſavage nations. If we compare the be- 
haviour of the allies and French during the 
late long war, in which cruelty was as much 
as poſſible avoided, with the uſage of unci- 
vilized nations, we ſhall then ſee, in a ſtrong 
light, the different conduct of barbarous and 
polite, complaiſant and uncomplaiſant people. 
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Invidus alterius macreſcit rebus opimts : 
Invidia Siculi non invenere tyranni 
Majus tormentum. Ho. 
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F all the various tempers and diſpoſi- 
tions of mind we obſerve in men, 


very few indicate a worſe heart, or produce 
more evil, than envy: an envious perſon re- 
| pines at any excellence he obſerves in others, 
and fickens at the fight of good that happens 
to them. Poets and painters have exhibited 


frightful repreſentations of this direful hag, 
and indeed they could not raiſe in mankind 


too deteſtable ideas of her. 


In a dark grott the baleful Haggard lay, 


Breathing black vengeance, and infecting day. 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


The 
* Garih's Diſpenſary, Canto 2d. Deſcription of Envy. 
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The chearful blood her meager cheeks forſook, 
And bafiliſks ſat brooding in her look. 


EE * * * * *#% #% * % * #% + 
Glouting with ſullen ſpight the fury ſhook 
Her clotter'd locks, and blaſted with each look, 


Sir Francis Bacon adviſes by no means to 
come near or converſe with envious perſons; 
he apprehended that ſome malignant effiuvia 
proceed from their eyes, which may faſci- 
nate, and be greatly hurtful : if this obſer- 
vation be too fine-ſpun, or the opinion not 
well grounded; if envious perſons are cap- 
able of doing no prejudice with their eyes, 
(which no doubt they with they were) we 
know they are with their tongues, and other 
inſtruments of miſchief. 


MosT of the vices with which mankind 
are infected, proceed from excels : virtue be- 
ing the mean ; vice the extreme. Thus fru- 
gality and generoſity are virtues ; niggard- 
lineſs and profuſion (the extremes) are vices; 
but envy in the very ſeed is evil, and of ſo 
malignant and baneful a quality, that hardly 
any thing good can flouriſh near it. 


Exv1ous perſons endeavour to impoſe on 
others, and ſometimes for want of examining 
their own hearts, are apt to deceive them- 
ſelves, 
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ſelves, by repreſenting their envious diſpo- 
ſitions to be only emulation; but there is a 


| wide difference. Emulation is a deſire to 
| equal, or excel others in what is praiſe-wor- 
| thy: a perſon who emulates another, acknow- 


ledges and approves his good qualities, or ex- 


| cellencies, and deſires to obtain the ſame, or, 


if pottible, to go beyond them. The envious 


man is always ſorry when he is forced to al- 
ow merit in any, grudges them the good they 
| poſſeſs; and is generally far from endeavour- 
ing to practiſe what is laudable, though very 
| defirous of obtaining what is profitable. 


IT is juſtly obſerved of vice in general, 


that it produces its own puniſhment ; but 


ſurely that obſervation is more eminently ve- 


 riied in this vice of envy than in moſt others. 
What a miſerable wretch muſt that man be, 
| to whom all the good which happens to others 
| within his knowledge, is to him evil! How 
much vexation of ſpirit is ſuch a one plagued 
with; and how much pleaſure does he loſe, 


that is enjoyed by perſons of a benevolent diſ- 
poſition? The miſery of the damned in hell 


[is faid to conſiſt partly in repining at the hap- 


pineſs of others which they cannot partici- 


pate: is not an envious temper a fort of hell 


upon earth? 
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Envy is a compound of pride, ill-nature, 
and covetouſneſs. Some men think ſo well 
of themſelves, and believe they poſſeſs ſo 
many good qualities, that riches and honours 
are their due; and if fortune, or perhaps ra- 
ther their own ill- management, has with-he4 
thoſe things from them, they think her blind, 
and malign ſuch on whom ſhe has beſtowed 


them. 


Sou among all orders and degrees of men 
are infected with envy: it has even crept into 
cottages; but its moſt natural and ordinary re- 
ſidence is in the courts of princes: theſe are 
too often frequented by perſons of little or no 
deſert, but of unbounded deſires, who are ex- 
ceedingly ſtruck with the glare and ſplendor 
of riches, equipage, and power : thoſe who 
poſſeſs leſs of theſe than ſome other men, are 
very apt to envy all above them, and ſeldom 
ſtick at any methods of ſupplanting their ſu- 
periors, in order to obtain what they fancy to 
be the ultimatum of human happineſs. 


PATRIOT ISM, and the good of the pub- 


lick, are the common pretences for mens de- 


firing to obtain power : but the diſhoneſt and 
ſcandalous methods too frequently made uſe 
of to gain places and preferments ; as well 5 
the covetous, rapacious, and oftentimes crue| 
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„ bchaviour of many men in power, ſufficient- 
| Wiy demonſtrate, that their views and motives 
opere mean, ſelfiſh, and baſe. 


- DETRACTION and defamation are two 
1 W branches which proceed from this evil root 
1, of envy, and it is well known what poiſonous 
d WF fruit they bear. Did not men and women 
Fenvy others their good names, their wit, 
learning, beauty, places, power, or poſſeſſions, 


n ve ſhould not hear ſo many exceptions to 


to good characters, nor ſo many falſe reports 


raiſed to deſtroy them. 


Ir is not without great concern that one 
obſerves how common detraction and defa- 
mation are among the fair ſex. As beauty 
us what they are taught from their infancy 
io ſet a high value upon, and as they grow 
up are almoſt adored for it; nothing is ſo 
much the object of envy among them: if any 
one poſſeſſes this advantage in fo high a de- 
pree as to be univerſally acknowledged a 
beauty, ſhe cannot, if you believe many of 
her own ſex, have any other good quality. 
Were we to form a judgment of women from 
the characters they give one another, rather 
than from our own obſervations, we ſhould 
ertainly not entertain near ſo good an opinion 
f them as they deſerve; and yet, conſidering 
M the 
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the envious diſpoſitions of ſo many, may it not 
be juſtly ſaid, What pity it is, ſince nature has 
given them ſuch angelick faces, that many of 


them ſhould have contracted tempers of ſo 
different a kind? 


THERE is ſcarcely a more certain ſign of 
bad heart, than to take pleaſure in hearing, 
or reporting ill of others. Surely thoſe why 
{peak ill of almoſt every one, have very littl 
merit of their own ; therefore, one of the beſt 
remedies againſt an envious diſpoſition, is for 
men to delerve well themſelves. 


Many perſons practiſe detraction and de- 
famation, not only when they endeavour to 
{et up themſelves above others, but alſo when 
they would extol their favourites, whether 
eminent authors, or other great men: the pre- 
faces of editors, commentators, and tranſlators 
printed before the books they publiſh, are di. 
ten-times not only panegyricks on the author 
of them, but a ſort of libels againit others who 
have wrote on the fame ſubjects, or in the 
ſame manner. Why may not Virgil enjoy 
all the praiſe he fo juſtly merits without de- 
tracting from Homer? Or what reaſon is there 


to ſpeak meanly of Julius Ceſar, as a capt 


when we give the duke of Marl5rugh t 
f character of a conſummate general? 
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x CERTAINLY it is making but a very ill 
compliment to the perſon's character intended 
of to be celebrated, that before his reputation 
can be fully eſtabliſhed, another's muſt be pul- 
led down. It ſeems as if tome men thought 
the beſtowing praiſe, would be too good-na- 
1 wired an action, unleſs counter-ballanced by 
2 WF dcfamation, | 
ho 
tie WE DIFFERENCE of opinions in religion, or in 
el | party-matters, is very apt to beget detraction 
for WP and defamation : diſputes on thoſe ſubjects 
have indeed carried theſe evils to the greateſt 
| height ; for when men have once imagined 
(as they are very apt to do) that ſuch who 
differ from them on theſe points, are enemies 
Ito God or their country, they then conclude 
no character or uſage too bad for them; and 
that their own zeal for the honour of God, 
and the good of the publick, will ſanctiſy all 
manner of outrage againſt the enemies to 
both. But if theſe zealous men would 
WF thoroughly examine themſelves, they would 
th ſon find, that inſtead of zeal for God and 
* their country, the true motives to theſe bad 
practices, are envy, malice, ill- nature, or jome 


here | ; 
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Upo the whole, what can be more mean 
and unmanly than detraction and defamation * 
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What more vexatious and corroding thay 
envy ? And what are thoſe things which are 
generally the objects of our envy ? Places, 
equipage, riches, grandeur, and power. And 
what are theſe, as they are too commonly 
uſed, but glittering evils ? 


How great a pleaſure does that perſon en- 
joy, who wiſhes well to mankind ? He has 
thare in the good fortune and happineſs cf 
every worthy man within his knowledge. A 
lady of this turn of mind thinks herſelf not 
leſs happy, becauſe others are more beautiful, 
or richer, or greater, than herſelf : ſhe wiſhes 
no perſons of deſert leſs ſo than they are: ſhe 
knows true merit conſiſts in improving the 
beauties of the mind, and that to be rich in 
good Works is laying up a laſting treaſure : in 
beauty, riches, and greatneſs of this kind, ſhe 
emulates thoſe in the firſt rank. Men of this 
benignity of temper, though they may be 
willing, or even defirous, to ſerve their coun- 
try in eminent ſtations, if they think them- 
{elves fitly qualified, yet if others are pre- 
terred before them, they will not envy, nor 
endeavour, by unjuſt methods, to ſupplant 


them: no wilful miſrepreſentations of actions 
or perſons, will proceed from men of this 
turn of mind: for what can induce thoſe to 
act ſo vile a part who envy none, but with 
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well to all who deſerve well: ſuch are 

better pleaſed than when they hear to —_ 
and generous action performed by an 195 
and are always ready to give it due eons Ty 
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AND 


EXTRAVAGANCE, 


TEMPERANCE 


AND 


FRUGALITY. 


Res eft ſevera voluptas. 


UXURY is certainly one of the mal 


_4 deceitful and ſtupifying vices men cal 
indulge in: whilſt thoſe who practiſe it im 
gine they are in full poſſeſſion of pleaſure and 
happineſs, they are generally heaping upp 
themſelves pain, miſery, and poverty. 


NoT: 


Of Luxury, Ec. 167 


NoTwITHSTANDING the ill conſequences 
of this vice, yet we ſee how general and pre- 
yalling it is in our time and nation: all de- 
grees and orders of men, that can pofiibly 
attain to it, are more or leſs infected by it: 
from the nobleman and gentleman, to the 
merchant, ſhopkeeper, and mechanick, ſome 


among them all practiſe it as tar as they have 
the means. 


IT is paſt all diſpute true, that much the 
cater number of merchants and tradeſmen, 
who have of late years become inſolvent and 
E bankrupt, were brought into theſe evil cir- 
cumſtances by their own or others luxury and 
| extravagance. The great loſſes formerly ſuſ- 
tained by our merchants during the long war 
| with France, when not only very rich ſingle 
| ſhips were frequently taken by the enemy, 
but ſometimes almoſt whole fleets underwent 
the ſame fate; and by that means many men, 
without any fault of their own, were impo- 
veriſhed: theſe loſſes have for a conſiderable 
time ceaſed, and men of late have been much 
left to ruin themſelves, which they have as 
effectually done by luxury and extravagance, 
| thoſe enemies of their own houſes, as any 
foreign enemy could have done for them. 


A MERCHANT or tradeſman of a large and 
| extenſive credit, by becoming inſolvent, many 
MN 4-- tunes 
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times involves numbers of innocent, honeſt, 
and induſtrious perſons in his ruin. It can. 
not well be expected, that men who facrifice 
the good of their families, and indeed their 
own real good and happineſs, to ſome preſent 
pleaſure and unreaſonable defire, ſhould have 
much humanity or conſideration for others; 
but if they have any remains of theſe, if vice 
has not quite benumbed their internal ſenſe, 
what compunction muſt they feel when they 
reflect, that by their mitmanagement, or in- 
dulging in dainties or equipage beyond what 
their circumſtances would afford, many honeſt 
perſons are reduced to poverty, and deprived 
of the neceſſaries of life? 


Bur they are not merchants or tradeſmen 
only, who bring theſe evils on their fellow- 
creatures: thoſe who ſhould be as much dif 
tinguiſhed by their virtues, as by their'eſtates, 
titles, and preferments; and who ought to 


think that great eſtates, without juſtice and 


charity, are very ill deſerved ; that titles, with- 
out real honour, are but mere mockery ; and 
that preferments, without deſert, are an injury 


to the publick. Thoſe, who ſhould be as 


much diſtinguiſhed by their virtues, as they 
are by their eſtates, titles, and preterments, 
and who ought thus to think, come in for a 


Jar ge ſhare of the cauſc of theſe calamities. 
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| What is more common than for a man poſ- 


ſeſſing a great eſtate, or bearing a title of ho- 


nour, to let numbers of tradeſmen, or others, 
| ſuffer exceedingly for want of what he is 
| juſtly indebted to them ? 


Tu1s practice, though very ſcandalous in 


itſelf, and injurious to many perſons, is not 
| the worſt effect of noblemen and gentlemen's 
| indulging in luxury, and living beyond their 


incomes. When men become neceſlitous, 


| are not all the ties of honeſty, honour, and 


conſcience, frequently broke through tor the 
fake of places and penſions to ſupport their 


| pomp and extravagancies? Nothing being 
E deemed, by many men, ſo inſupportable, as 
the want of means to live in luxury; nothing 
ſo mortifying, as others out-doing them in a 
| voluptuous and ſplendid way of living. I 
will not fay, it is as difficult for a man, who 


indulges in luxury, and whole expences ex- 


| ceed his income, to be honeſt, as for a camel 
10 paſs through the eye of a needle ; but ſure I 


am, ſuch a character is very uncommon, and 


rarely met with. 


IF an ambitious tyrannical prince, or a 


wicked miniſter, ſhould ever entertain a de- 


hen to reduce this nation to the deſpicable 


tate of lavery which many of our neighbours 


arc 
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the publick liberty, to become dependent on 


| ariſing from the practice of luxury: that i 
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are in, no method could be more effectual t 
begin with, than to encourage a general prac. 
tice of luxury : this vice, as has been already 
ſhewn, by precipitating men on expences 
which ruin their eſtates, cauſes thoſe, who 


ſhould be the guardians and chief ſupports of 


a court; and by enervating the bodies and 
minds of the people in general, and deſtroy. 
ing both publick and private virtue, make; 
them an eaſy prey to thoſe who would enſlaye 
them. For when men are thoroughly cor. 
rupted by this vice, they do not only loſe the 
ability of preſerving their liberty, but many 
times the very inclination alſo. 


Havixc now ſeen ſome of the many evil 


often- times brings men to want and miſery, 
and too frequently makes them villains : that 
it debilitates both body and mind ; render 
men unfit for any good or generous enter- 
prize, and ripens them for flavery and de- 
ſtruction ; it will not be improper to take 1 
view of the effects of temperance and fru- 


gality. 


MERCHANTS and tradeſmen, by practiſing 
theſe virtues, are enabled to be punctual in ther 
payments, increaſe their eſtates, extend their 

trades, 


e 
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» @ trades, and live handſomely : by this means 
- W they may alſo enjoy chearfulneſs themſelves, 
y W diffuſe it to others, and become very uſeful 
members of the commonwealth. Noblemen 
and gentlemen of large eſtates, if they have 
x W children, are in a capacity to provide fortunes 
n for them ſuitable to their births and education ; 
d WF to be charitable, independent, and, in a word, 1 
greatly to promote the happineſs both of their | | 
| families and their country. 


- 8 hb — — — - — 
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As luxury then is deſtructive of virtue, 

and occaſions many other evils and vices, fo 
| it is evident that temperance greatly helps to 
ſubdue vice, and produces many other virtues 
and benefits. | 


WHAT need have temperate, frugal men, 
who live within their incomes, to fawn or flat- 
ter; to become dependent, and offer fulſome i 
adulations to the great? What temptation 
have they to falſify their promiſes, or betray 
their friends, or their country? If men can 
govern themſelves, and their own appetites, 
they will never be falſe, nor ſlaves, to any 

man . And if we of this nation would 
practiſe 


2 Quiſnam igitur liber? Sapiens : fibi qui imperioſus : 
Luem neque pauperies, neque mort, nec vincula terrent ; 
Reſponſare cupidinibus; contemnere honores 


Fortis; & in ſeipſo tot... Hos, 
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practiſe temperance and frugality, there would 
be little danger of being ruined by ourſelves, 
or conquered by our enemies. Such are the 
bulwarks and ſaſe- guards of virtue. 


So long as antient Rome practiſed theſe vir. 
tues, ſhe preſerved her liberty, and produced 
ſome of the beſt and moſt famous men that 

ever were; and, from an inconſiderable he. 
ginning, grew to be miſtreſs of the world: 
but luxury ſoon involved her in ſlavery, and 
ſhe then abounded with men guilty of all 
vices; ſuch as Tiberius, Nero, Caligula, and 
many other monſters of human nature. 


Wurx Pyrrbus, king of Epirus, waged 
war againſt antient Rome, which was long 
before the arrived at that height of power the 
afterwards attained, what a figure did that city 
make by means of many brave and great men 
who lived about that time ! Men not morc 
remarkable for their warlike exploits, than 
for temperance, frugality, modeſty, and juſ- 
tice: ſuch, among many others, were Ca- 
millus, Curius, the Fabii, and Decii, which 
laſt voluntarily offered themſelves up (as they 
believed) for their country's ſafety. I men- 
tion theſe actions of the Decii, as very brave, 
conſidering the intention of them; but muſt, 
at the fame time, expreſs my concern at the 
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blind and fatal ſuperſtition of that people, 
who ſet up ſuch beings for their deities, or 
rather had ſuch ſet up for them, as they ima- 
gined could require brave men to deſtroy 
themſelves, or be deſtroyed by others, to ap- 
peaſe the wrath of their gods: but ſuch were 


the opinions the prieſts of that age inculcated, 


and ſuch were the gods they made for the 
people. 


Bur to return to the great men which 


| Reme produced about the time Pyriſus made 
war with her. Pyrrbus himſelf, when he 


had in vain attempted to bribe Fabricius with 


an offer of half his kingdom, though an enc- 


my, gave him this glorious character: This 


is that Fabricius (ſaid he) whom it is harder 


[© to turn from the ways of virtue and honeſty, 


than the ſun from its courſe.” When the 


| ambaſſadors of the Sammites would have pre- 
| ſented Fabricius with money and rich houſhold 
goods, he pointing to his eyes, mouth, and 
belly, faid, © As long as I can rule theſe,” 
(that is, as long as I remain temperate) © I 


* ſhall want nothing: carry you the money 
* to them who ſtand in need of it.” So mo- 


derate was this great man, that he lived on 


a {mall farm of his own, which he himſelf 
tiled, and had in his houſe but two pieces 
of plate. | 
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Such were the manners of thoſe times, 
thoſe happy times of temperance, that even 
the Roman ladies refuſed rich preſents ſent to 
them by Pyrrhus. But we may reaſonably 
conclude, they had no jewels owing for, no 
mercers bills unpaid ; that they had not loſt 
more money at ombre or quadrille than they 


could pay, or were willing their huſband, 
ſhould know of. 


Ir our Britiſb ladies ſhould be told, that 


there were no cards in antient Rome, they 
would certainly admire how the Roman ladies 
did to paſs their time; but if they were alſo 
aſſured, that even thoſe of the farſt quality 
ſpent almoſt their whole time in nurſing and 
educating their children, in ſpinning for their 
own and family's cloaths, and in other houſ- 
hold affairs, they would ſtill wonder more: 
and yet, if they would ſometimes condeſcend 
to divert themſelves with reading their bibles, 
they would find the greateſt of the Hebre 
ladies were alſo thus employed. 


How unfaſhionable and unpolite would a 
modern fine lady think any of her acquain- 
tance, of whom it ſhould be ſaid, She ſeeketo 
wool and flax, and worketh willingly with be- 
hands. She ſtretched out her hand to the oir, 
yea ſhe reacheth forth her hand to the needy. Sbe 


y v7; 
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naleth herſelf coverings of tapeſtry. She hoketh 
well to the ways of her houſhold, and eateth not 


the bread of 1dleneſs. But although a lady, fo 
uſefully employed, would in our age be juſt- 


| ly thought very unfaſhionable; yet ſuch 
E ſtrange and unpolite opinions had they for- 


merly, that then it was faid of ſuch a one, 
Her children ariſe uþ and call her bleed; ber 


| huſband aiſo, and he praiſeth' her. The value 
| of ſuch a one was then eſtcemed for above 
| rubtes 3 and it was thought no ill compliment 


in thoſe days, to ſay of a lady, She opencth 


| ber mouth Toth wiſdom, and in her tongue ts 
| the Jaw of kindneſs. But, in our age, ſuch 
| 2 compliment to the generality of ladies, 
| would be as untrue, as untaſhionable. 
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DISINTERESTEDNESS 


AND A 


PUBLICK- SPIRTT. 


HERE are ſuch advantages attending 
the reputation of men's being fincere, 
diſintereſted, and publick-ſpirited, that many 
perſons are very deſirous of this character, 
whoſe deſigns and actions centre entirely in 
their own particular intereſts, to which rhey 
ſacrifice all other conſiderations, publick and 
private: theſe pretenders are frequently ſo 
ſucceſsful in the arts of deceiving, that they 
inſinuate themſelves into the management of 
affairs relating both to particular perſons and 
communities, who by this means often-time: 
pay conſiderable gratuities to thoſe by whom 
they are ruined. 
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Divixzs, lawyers, phyſicians, and politi- 
cians do, in an eminent degree, pretend to 
the ſervice of mankind. 


14 


THe firſt of theſe are an order of men ſet 
apart for the ſervice ol the publick, with am- 
ple proviſion in temporals, (however uncqually 
diſtributed) that they may adininiſter ſpirituals 
to the people: the afſiduity of many of theſe 
in their calling; their humble, mcek-lpirited, 
diſintereſted, and ſelf-denying behaviour, cer- 
E tainly do as much honour to themielves by 
the practiſe, as benefit to others by the 
example. 


— 
- 


LAWYERS generally pretend, with care and 
| diligence, to deicnd or recover the rights and 


I | properties of their clients, at as ſmall expence, 
> and with as much expedition, as the nature 
m ef the proceis will admit: but the practices 
ter, of too many are to create differences, or in- 
m I tame thoſe which happen, eipecially bet / een 
hey wealthy perſons, and then make thoſe ditfer- 
and ences as Irreconciicabie and laſting as poſli- 
ſo ble: theſe men oblerve, that the more money 
ay 18 ſpent in a law-tuit, and the more their 
ic 1 clients are vexed by delays, and ſharpencd one 
= againſt another by oppolition, the leis willing 
my they often are to diop proceedings, till a ver- 


diet or decree is obtained ; like many game- 
N. ſters, 
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ſters, who the more they loſe, the more 
unwilling they are to leave off play, being de- 
ſirous of revenge, and in hopes alſo to regain 
what they loſt. But though this is the case 
of many men, yet the expences and vexation; 
attending proceedings at law, have a contrary 
effect on others, who obſerving the extray. 
gant fees which muſt be paid to council, if 
at all conſiderable, and the numberleſs num. 
ber of ems in attornies bills; with the at. 
tendance required, and the many delays in. 
vented to lengthen cauſes, and defer the ob- 
taining of juſtice, together with that uninte|. 
ligible, and almoſt unutterable gibberiſh by 
which lawyers puzzle and confound men; 
many obſerving theſe evils, are deterred from 
endeavouring to gain their rights by a method 
more chargeable than perhaps they can afford, 
or in which contention is endleſs, and the 
proceedings are fo troubleſome and vexatious 


SURELY a quick and ſpeedy determination 
of diſputes concerning property, that might be 
obtained for a ſmall charge, though it ſhould 
ſometimes happen to be erroneous, would be 
infinitely preferable to the preſent manner d 
proceedings, which may be lengthened with- 
out end. Indeed if a man's whole fortune 
was at ſtake, the old method of trial by com- 


bat ſeems more eligible than the preſent, 4 
lealt 
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fo leaſt as it is managed by ſome pcttifoggers 
e and ſollicitors: but though theſe men cer- 
in tainly deſerve the worſt of characters, becauſe 
110 all their deſigns are mean, ſelfiſh, and baſe; 
ns yet there are undoubtedly many gentlemen in 
ry the practice of the law, who adviſe, and even 


aſſiſt their clients to make up differences be- 
tween themſelves, or by the mediation of 
friends; and when there is a neceſſity of go- 


it ing to law, who ſcorn to make it more charge- 
in. able or troubleſome than is abſolutely neceſ- 
ob WF fary, and would by no means cauſe or pro- 
tel. cure a delay of proceedings; but, being men 
by WW of juſtice and probity, deplore tne unavoid- 
en; WF able querks and hinderances they meet with; 
m and heartily with, with every diſintereſted 
had honeſt man, that the numberleſs and excru- 
ord, WF clating evils, which the nation hath long 


the 
Ions. 


groaned under by the practice of the law, 
| were remedied; and that this great and good 
work was zealouſly promoted where alone it 
can be finiſhed, and where it can meet with 
| no oppoſition but from thoſe whole loſs will 
be great gain to the publick. 
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er off As we have ſeen how well ſome perſons 
vich - who are employed to ſecure or recover our 
tune properties and eſtates have made gocd their 
com- plea to diſintereſtedneſs, or of ſerving their 
1t, A clients or country, we will next examine the 
boat Na. pretences 
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pretences of ſuch who are intruſted with the in 
care of our healths, to the like virtue, or to of 
the ſervice of their patients or the publick, the 
Among thele we (hall find empiricks, ap- the 
parently more ſollicitous for fees, than for the bel 
benefit of thoſe under their cure, and more with 
intent on ſwelling an apothecary's bill (that 1 
the apothecary in return may inlarge their lit}; bie 
of patients) than of preſcribing what 1s only OP 
neceſſary, and may ſooneſt and moſt effect. pri 
ally contribute to the recovery of the fick 5 
perſon : or if the patient falls into the hand, _ 


of ſome who diſpenſe their own medicinos, 
he will run the utmoſt riſk of being gorg-! 
to death with boluſſes, or drowned in foods 


SUS 
CI apozem. 


„ „ \ . , . a . «is 

Inus do many of this profeſſion male 
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good their pretences of acting for the good a 
1 >] 


mankind ! but their ſelfiſh, baie proceeding 


, 2 
really conſults his patient's health, and fin- and 
cerely endeavours his recovery; who retuſes 


mute ting 
not to go to the poor man becauſe of Ni ſlave 
poverty, nor protracts the recovery of the rich mea 
tor the fake of his riches: ſuch a one 8s man 
Muclbacnm, who in all his diſcourſe ſhews an lieve 
exact and penetrating judgment, with a mult cond 
ex'tenfive knowledge of men and things; and ** 


1 
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in all his actions a virtuous manly contempt 
of little mean tricks and contrivances, and a 
thorough benevolence to his fellowy- creatures: 
theſe qualities, which are ornamented with a 
behaviour perfectly genteel as well as humane, 
render Machaon the delight of his acquain- 
tance, the darling of his friends, and a publick 
bleſſing to mankind. And to do juſtice to 
the gentlemen who are deſervedly in the 
principal practice of phyſick in this city, they 
are moſt of them inferior to none of any pro- 
feſſion, in learning, knowledge, and probity. 


We ſhall now proceed to enquire into the 


| merits of certain politicians, who pretend the 


good of the publick is the principal or only 


deſign of their ſchemes and practices: yet in 

many countries they ſet up one man to go- 
rern, with an uncontroulable, abſclute power, 
| and eſtabliſh an indefeaſible right in his fa- 
| mily, as Jong as it ſhall continue, to rule in 


the ſame arbitrary manner : thus eſtabliſhing, 
and as much as lies in their power, perpetua- 
ting tyranny on one fide, and conſequently 
llavery on the other. And, by the ſtrongeſt 
means, to ſecure unlimited obedience to the 
man thus ſet up, the people are taught to be- 
lieve that God has appointed him and his deſ- 
cendants thus to rule over them, and they are 
to ſubmit to the Lord's anointed, on pain of 

N 2 capital 
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capital puniſhment in this world, and eterna] 
damnation in the other. 


I SHALL not take pains here to ſhew the 
abſurdity of ſuppoſing that God appoints one 
man to exerciſe abſolute power over perhaps 
millions of his fellow-creatures, without affix- 
ing any mark or character on him by which 
he may be known, or qualifying him tor ſo 
great a truſt by an extraordinary meaſure of 
wiidom and virtue, (which God knows 1s very 
ſeldom the caſe of thoſe in ſuch elevated ſta- 
tions) but ſhall enquire what motives have 
probably induced ſome men to form ſo wild 
and wicked a ſcheme of government. 


In all forms of government, wherein the 
good and welfare of the community are only 
deſigned, and conſequently power diffuſed 
through ſeveral parts of it, and all power reſt- 
ing in ſingle perſons limited, and in many 
caſes of quick rotation; in all thoſe forms of 
government, merit is generally the beſt title 
to, and the ſureſt method of, acquiring em- 
ployments: and in ſuch governments eſpe- 
cial care is taken to prevent any perſon or 
perſons from accumulating ſo much power 
as may render him or them oppreſſive to par- 
ticulars, or formidable to the publick. But, 
in a nation where one man is abſolute, there 
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are always many vice-tyrants under him; 
(one grand ſignior creates many baſhaws) and 
in ſuch a government, men are generally pre- 
ferred by the meer caprice of the prince, or 
becauſe they are fit tools to ſerve him in his 
pleaſures, or in his wicked purpoſes of fleccing 
and oppreſſing the people. The hopes of 
being preferred, and admitted to a ſhare of 
unjuſt power, and a part of the plunder of 
their country, are the real inducements for 


men to form ſo unreaſonable and wicked a 
| ſcheme, and to propagate the opinion that 
| one man has an abſolute power over a nation, 


and that it is for the good of the people 12 7 


| ſhould be ſlaves. 


BuT that the people of any country ſhould 


be induced to believe government has any 
| other juſtifiable ends than the welfare and 
protection of the community; or that gover- 


nors, who ſubvert all the ends of government, 


| ſhould be continued in power, is an infatua- 
tion only to be matched by the people's ſuf- 


fering the evils of tyranny, when they have 
ability to remedy them, by exterminating ty- 


rants from the face of the earth. 


Ir public ſpirit, or a ſincere deſire of be- 
nefiting our country, or mankind in general, 
was as much practiſed as it is pretended to, 


men would certainly reap more ſatisfaction 
N 4 and 
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and pleaſure from it, than by an unfair ac. 
quiſition of wealth, or the uſurpation of un. 
juſt and hurtful power. How ſhort a time 
have men to enjoy ill-gotten wealth or 
power? and how many vexatious and dun- 
gerous circumſtances attend the obtaining and 
preſerving them ? Is it worth a man's while 
to make multitudes uneaſy and miſerable, ( 
he who eſtabliſhes tyranny muſt do) not for 
one generation only, but perhaps for many 
ages, that he may riot in wealth and power 
for a very few ycars? Can this afford the fi- 
tis faction that would ariſe from contributing 
to the happineſs of a whole people, and that 
probably for many generations? Let tie r4- 
pacious miniſter of ſtate, and the havgity 
tyrant, if they have any remains of huma— 
nity, alk this queſtion of their own hearts. 


THAT we may obſerve how a public-ſpi- 
rited and diſintereſted action would appear in 
a prince, we will ſuppoſe a king born to, and 
in poſſeſſion of ab{olute power, convening the 
eſtates of his kingdom, and making the fol- 
lowing declaration to them : 


My LoRDs and GENTLEMEN, 


HAVE, at this time, called you together 
to conſult on as important a ſubject as 
perhaps ever occaſioned a prince and his peo- 
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ple to meet : no leſs than the reſtoration of 
| your natural rights, which I apprehend have 
been long with-held from you. 


My predeceſſors have, for many genera- 
tions, been in poſſeſſion of an abſolute de- 
ſpotic government over this kingdom, and the 
fame by direct and lineal ſucceſſion has fallen 


to me: no man, that I know of, hath endea- 
voured to diſpoſſeſs me of my power, or ren- 
der my government unealy to me; but having 
| obſerved from hiſtory, and my own experi- 
| ence, that numberleſs evils do happen to na- 


tions, and ſooner or later their deſtruction is 


brought upon them by io much power being 


given to one man, I do therefore, after ma- 
ture and deliberate conſideration, and from 
the ſingle motive of the good of my people 


(as you will readily believe) deſire that you 


will draw up ſuch a form of government as 


may effectually ſeclude me and my ſucceſſors 
for ever, from more power than may be con- 


ſiſtent with the ſafety and happineſs of the 


| public ®. 


My 


d Plutarch informs us, that Theſeus voluntarily gave up 
part of his regal power; and Hiero, king of Syracuſe, in- 
tended, towards the latter part of his life, to reſtore the Sy- 
racuſans their liberty. Fide M. Rollin's Hiſt. Romaine, tom. 5. 
p. 291. | | 
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My Lorps and GENTLEMEN, 


I conJURE you on this great occaſion, t, 
lay aſide all thoughts of what may be 50. 
any of your particular or private advantages 
and form ſuch a ſcheme as may be moſt for 


the welfare of the nation, in which you mar C 
depend on my ready concurrence. 


I am not fo viſionary as to expect a prince 
of our times, in poſſeſſion of abſolute power, M 
will part with it in this manner, or that aw WF R 
miniſtry will be virtuous enough to adviſe hn 
ſo to do: but the romantic appearance of 
ſuch a tranſaction certainly proceeds from d 
little Iikelihood of its ever happening, an ag E 
from the unreaſonableneſs of the action : 01 7 
the contrary, a prince who ſhould thus vo 
tarily give up all title to unjuſt power, would — 
be much more eſteemed by wite and 2002 
men, than the greateſt conqueror. T 
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HERE is ſcarcely any virtue more 
warmly recommended in the goſpel, 
than that charity which men ſhould exerciſe 
towards one another reſpecting opinions in 
religion 3 and yet there are no people who 
practiſe it leſs than ſome of thoſe who pretend 


tobe the moſt zealous Chriſtians. A hea- 
then, or any other infidel, who knew nothing 


of the goſpel, but by the practice of many of 
ts profeſſors, would certainly ſuppoſe, that 
| inſtead 


OF 
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inſtead of charity and benevolence, it taugt 
hatred and perſecution. 


CHARITY, reſpecting opinions in religion, 
is not more conſiſtent with the goſpel, than 
conſonant to humanity and good ſenſe, [: 
we conſider the different tempers, capacitie; 
and educations of men, the great pains taken 
in their youth to inculcate the utmoſt fond. 
neſs for the religion then taught them, an 
the extremeſt averſion to all others; the v4. 
rious means or acquiring knowledge ; th: 
ſhortneſs and deficiency of human Kkrnoy. 
ledge in general; and particularly the orex 
difticulty of underitanding many points and 
myſteries in religion, which are ſaid, never. 
theleſs, to be of the utmoſt conſequence 9 
us; and, above all, if we recollect wht 
changes of opinion have been wrought i 
ourſelves by new lights and further expert 
ence; how certain we formerly thought ur. 
felves of what we now greatly doubt, «© 
perhaps think the very reverſe of; in one 
word, how we have, at different times, dif- 
fered from ourſelves, we ſhall ſee the reaton- 
ableneſs and humanity of exercifing charity 
to others. 


Ir is juſtly to be ſuſpected, that many men 
are void of charity, and would be peric- 
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cutors if they had power, who are them- 
ves hardly aware of it. When men are 
kiojently angry with, or inclined to injure 
any Per! on, either in reputation or property, 
merely becauſe his ſentiments of religion 
ter from their own, ſuch may be aſſured 
I: feeds of perſecution are ſown in their 


then Went and that the ſun-ſhine of power is only 
bn wanted to produce the fruits. 
and 3 
„ Mxxs religious quarrels are generally con- 
eeming certain points or doctrines vyhich they 
_ rally kKnowa nothing Xi ; and ſome uſages 
_ er ceremonies that are intirely inſigniſicant: 
pe nevertheleſs, theſe are what they frequently 
a contend fo earneſtly about, and for the fake 
© a of which they hate, revile, and perſecute one 
* another. Thus a pretended zcal for what we 
Ty- do not underitand, or at moſt for ſome poor 
__. Wrorthleſs tinſel, deſtroys that which is moſt 
© MWlibſtantial, and of the greateſt uſe and value 
t, : i religion. 
} me x 
di. As the mode and faſhion of worſhip which 
b prevails with the people among wuom we 
Harig happen to be born or educated, commonly 


determines our external religion, fo our na- 
tural tempers cauſing different ideas and 
; menſiſ conceptions concerning God, in a great mea- 
ſure direct our internal religion. If mens 


perle⸗ ; 
minds 


Uto 


their religious opinions and practices are dic- 
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minds were ſtrictly examined, I doubt n 
but it would appear, that almoſt every may 
ſets up a God after his own heart. We 8are 
adviſed indeed to be God-like, but howeye 
ſhort we may fall (as we muſt infinitely) q 
being like God, we are very apt to repreſent 
God like ourſelves. Choleric vindictive per. 
ſons worſhip an angry revengeful deity ; the 
cruel and inexorable fear a God who puniſhe 
without mercy or forgiveneſs, even what him. 
ſelf had rendered unavoidable ; but the mild. 
tempered and humane adore a being of great 
goodneſs and loving-kindnels, 


Ox hindrance to the exerciſe of charity, 
is a fancy ſome men have entertained, that 


tated to them by immediate revelation from 
God. Two conſequences then will follow, 
vig. All their tenets ſo revealed cannot but 
be right, and all ſuch as are contrary to them 
muſt be wrong. I meddle not with ſacred 
perſons in antient times, who frequently, a: 
we are told, converſed with God, were ent 
by him on errands and meſſages, and to 
whom he clearly revealed himſelf and his 
will, confirming all theſe revelations by mi- 
racles ; neither will I deny the neceſſity ot 
immediate divine revelation to enable men to 
underſtand divers paſſages in ſcripture ; bu 
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many of theſe modern pretenders might ea- 


| Gly, 1 ſhould think, be cured of this conceit 


of their being inſpired, if they would lay a- 
ide enthuſiaſm for a moment, and aſk them- 
ſelves this ſober queſtion, vi. What aſſu- 
rance they have that they may not miſtake 


| their own imaginations for divine manifeſta- 
tions? 


Gop cannot be ſuppoſed to communicate 


his mind and will to men by inward revela- 
tions, without giving them ſome undoubted 


criterion whereby they may infallibly diſtin- 
owth ſuch revelations from all thoughts or 
maginations that are purely their own. But, 
believe, far the greater part of mankind in 
cur times, now miracles are ceaſed, will rea- 
diy allow, that they have no ſuch criterion, 
nor any knowledge in religious any more than 
in civil affairs, but what they obtain by natu- 
ral and ordinary means, If that be true, then 
thoſe people, who imagine they are favoured 
with ſuch inward revelations of the mind of 
God, muſt have a different faculty of diſtinc- 
tion from the reſt of their ſpecies, or it fol- 
lows that they may, and undoubtedly do, 
miſtake their own imaginations for divine 
communications ; and indeed the wild and 
extravagant conceptions and actions of men, 
in our times, pretending to inward divine 

reve- 
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revelations, do ſufficiently prove they are un. 


der very great deluſions, and that their heads; 
are much more diſtempered than enlightned. 


ANoTHER obſtruction to charity proceed 
from a high opinion that many men, who do 
not pretend to inward divine revelation, enter. 
tain of their great abilities in judging of reli. 
gious matters beyond others : theſe having 
read and ſtudied huge volumes of gloffarie; 
and commentaries, which men have wrote tg 
explain the laws given by God to his crez- 
tures, they imagine their knowledge much 
ſuperior to that of the generality of men; and, 
aſſuming a magiſterial authority to dictate t 
others, they brand with very hard names 
(where they have not power to do worſe) al 


who take the liberty of judging for them-| 


ſelves in religious opinions, and by that mean; 
happen to diſſent from them. But, as many 
of theſe learned men have not only direct 
oppoled one another in their ſentiments of 
religion, but oiten-times have alſo contradid- 
ed themſelves ; this might ſerve to abate their 
pride, as 1t certainly demonſtrates how little 


they are to be depended on. 


BuT ſuppoſing certain perſons have more 


knowledge in religious matters than the gene- 
rality of men; if ſuch believe that their opi- 
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nions, if received, will be of advantage, what 
means ſo likely to propagate them, as exerci- 
ing good- nature and charity? Why ſo much 
hery zeal in ſome, for the ſalvation of other 
mens ſouls ? If only the benefit of mankind 
in this world, and their falvation in the next, 
were really deſigned, then inſtruction, advice, 
exhortation, and good example, would be 
the only methods purſued. We may be ſure, 
in that caſe, perſecution would not be once 
thought of, much lets practiſed ; for if men 
were in earneſt to promote one another's hap- 
pineſs hereafter, they would exerciſe love and 
kindneſs to them here. 


M may entertain and profeſs different 
ſentiments in arts and ſciences, without in- 
curring any danger from their governors or 
their equals : the reaſon is evident; in theſe 
ec; Were is, comparatively, no particular intereſt 
- of MWilinct from truth, to be ſerved, but in reli- 
dic. von the caſe is different. The real cauſe then 
perſecution on account of religion, is, that 
ne perſecutors have ſome wicked purpoſe, for 
heir own advantage, to ſerve: this is fo 
plain, that it is amazing people of all nations 
o not ſee it, and put an end to ſo impudent 
nd cruel a practice. 
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MANKIND have ſubmitted to government 
for defence and ſecurity of their perſons ang 
property ; not for the regulating their religi. 


pract 
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EY pecaul 
ous opinions, that cannot be done by authority, nale 


No edicts can force belief, though they may 
oblige to outward compliances; neither can pr 


right and wrong, reſpecting religion, be ſet- 
tled by power. What has government then 
to do with mens religious ſentiments, if they 
are not prejudicial to ſociety? 
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Tu moſt plauſible pretence aſſigned fo 
obliging men to a uniformity of opinions in 
religion, is the peace of a nation or com- 
monwealth ; but this is very abſurd ; for be- 
ſides the impoſſibility of bringing men t 
ſuch an uniformity, it is not neceſſary for 
that purpoſe. In Holland, where all forts of 
religions are tolerated, and every man ſut- 
fered to worſhip God according to the dic- 
tates of his conſcience, the publick peace i 
as well preſerved as in any country of Europ: 
It magiſtrates exert their authority to the pu- 
niſhment of evil-doers, and the praile 0 
them that do well; if prieſts are not ſuffer 
ed to ſtir them up one againſt another, the 
publick tranquility will be maintained, not 
withſtanding the variety of religious opinions 
or forms of worſhip. Indeed no means ought 
to be uſed to induce or force men to thi 

practic 
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nt N practice of any religion contrary to their con- 
nd Wciences, for many reaſons; and particularly 
g becauſe ſo far as thoſe means prevail, they 
make men hypocrites. 


PERSECUTORS on account of religion, how- 
erer dignified or diſtinguiſhed, are publick 
enemies, and deſerve to be treated as ſuch. 
Of theſe noxious creatures there ſeem to be 
two ſpecies ; one chiefly conſtitutional, the 
ather political. The firſt are a compound of 
gnorance, paſſion, and pride; they know ſo 
lttle that they are poſitive in every thing, and 
ſuppoſe none can poſſibly differ from them 
but through obſtinancy ; and obſtinacy ought 
ſurely to be puniſhed in all but themſelves. 
Theſe creatures, when heated by religious 
frenzy, commonly called zeal, are fit to burn 
w or deſtroy whatever oppoſes them, and 
ommit all manner of cruelty and wickedneſs 
In the name of the Lord. Such as theſe 
compoſe the mob of perſecutors, who drink, 
roar, bully, or fight, for religion; they are 
proper tools for the other ſort of men, who 
have knowledge enough to ſee the little cer- 
aunty in many opinions, but perceiving that 
certain notions, if they obtain ſufficient credit, 
nll contribute to gain wealth and power for 
hem, and be a means of ſetting up an eccle- 
aſtical authority over the people, theſe men 
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ſtick at nothing to get thoſe notions eſtabliq.. 
ed ; and ſacrifice charity and humanity to their 
pride, covetouſneſs, and love of tyranny. 


WN we take a view of the infinite mil. 
chiefs perpetrated by a certain ſet of men; 
what countries have been depopulated hy T 
their means, and how many millions of men; 
bodies deſtroyed for the fake of their ſouls; 
is it not amazing that the bulk of mankind 
ſhould be ſuch dupes to a few? One would 
think, theſe terrible and ſhocking effects «| 
prieſtcraft, as well as many other reaſons 
ſhould excite the laity to the exerciſe of chi. 
rity towards one another, and deter them from 
beſtowing too much riches or power upon 
men, who, in many countries, have ſo gene- 
rally uſed them to the prejudice, and fre 
quently to the deſtruction, of the givers. 
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1 fre HumovuR has for ſome time prevailed 
. among abundance of our gentry, and 


mers of both ſexes, not only to ramble into 
reign countries, but alſo to reſide there; 
many of them keeping country-houſes abroad, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Paris: 
$ theſe practices cannot but often-times be 
tended with prejudice to the travellers, and 
dſhonour and injury to their country, it is 
high time they ſhould be animadverted on. 


As travelling, though managed with diſ- 
Feretion and frugality, is chargeable, and the 
| 0 3 money 
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money ſpent by Britiſh ſubjects in foreign ¶ that r 
countries is a loſs to their own, none ought inſpir 
to travel, much leſs reſide abroad, but thoſe Ml abroa 
who have buſineſs, or are capable of making Euro 
ſuch obſervations, and acquiring ſuch uſeful WM feren 
knowledge, as may be of ſervice both to them. I vellei 
ſelves and the publick : but with how little M ome 
diſcretion or frugality the greateſt part of our MW the « 
countrymen travel, is known, and almoſt be. MW mere 
come proverbial, in all parts of Europe; and 
what acquiſitions of uſeful knowledge they 
make abroad, is no leſs apparent by their wiſe 


conduct when they return. T. 
poutl 
TRAVELLING being now thought a neceſ- with 
fary part of education, the youth among our fon v 
gentry, without proper diſtinction, or obſer- the « 
vation on their capacities, are commonly taken cuarc 
from ſchool or the univerſity at ſeventeen orM lewd 
eighteen years of age, before they have made alſo 
any conſiderable progreſs in learning, or know gious 
almoſt any thing of the laws or conſtitution 
of their own country, and ſent abroad; either A 
becauſe the youth hates his ſtudies, and has ai tholi, 
rambling head, or the parent or guardian ai Vid 
weak one, and complies with cuſtom againſti faries 
reaſon ; and with the fooliſh inclination of the ende 
youth, againſt his true intereſt and benefit. IF ligior 
tect, 


Ont would think ſome people imagineF vern: 
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that making the tour of France or Italy, would 
inſpire underſtanding. Alas! he who goes 
abroad a fool, though he rambles over all 
Europe, will come home a fool : the only dit- 
ference I could ever obſerve among ſuch tra- 
vellers is, that thoſe of the ſtupid ſort are like 
ome inſipid liquors, that however tortured by 
the chymiſt's art, will yield nothing but a 
mere caput moriuum, whilſt others of ſome 
ſpirit and vivacity may be ſublimated into 
fops and coxcombs. 


Tris wiſe management of ſending our 
youth abroad without diſtinCtion, is attended 
with thoſe conſequences every judicious per- 
ſon would expect ; when they are from under 
the eye and reſtraint of their parents or 
guardians, they immerſe in all manner of 
levdneſs and debauchery, and often- times are 
aſo corrupted in their principles, both reli- 
gious and political. 


ALL who have travelled into Roman Ca- 
tholick countries, know there are ſwarms of 
Iriſh Romiſb prieſts, and other cunning emiſ- 
aries of that religion, who uſe their utmoſt 
endeavours to gain proſelytes both to their re- 
lgion and politicks; this they frequently ef- 
fect, by miſrepreſenting our religion and go- 
vernment to thoſe who know too little of 

O4 either 
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either to contradict or diſprove them. If ſome 
few have the ſenſe to object againſt tranſub- 
ſtantiation and other abſurdities of the Romifp 
religion, theſe cunning ſophiſters ſhew them 
ſeveral parts of Chriſtianity, which, they pre- 
tend, though falſely, are liable to as great ex- 
ceptions : and from thence inter the neceſſity 
of giving up the underſtanding to be guided 
by the church, which they ſay is infallible, 
Thus our youth frequently become tainted 
with the worſt religion that ever was invented, 
or are left entirely deſtitue of any. There i; 
another art very common amongſt theſe de- 
ceivers of men, who compaſs heaven and 
carth to make one proſclyte ; when they hear 
of a perſon in an 1il-ſtate of health, or de- 
jected in mind, and conſequently the more 
liable to impreſſions of religion, if they can 
then gain admittance, the danger of dying 
out of communion with the only true church, 
the torments of hell, with the moſt frighttul 
images and tremendous circumſtances, are 
painted to that weak perſon's imagination; 
who, being thus terrified with the danger of 
damnation, is willing to catch at any thing 
that carries an appearance of hope or ſafety: 
he is then ſtrongly urged to become a mem- 
ber of the true church, as the only ſure 
ground of hope ; and thus embraces, for de- 


liverance, one of the greateſt evils that could 
befal 
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befal him. I knew a very hopeful young 
gentleman of a worthy family, who was taken 
at ſuch a critical juncture, and thus wrought 
upon to become a Roman Catholick ; and, 
though he lived many years after, not only 
continued ſuch 'till he died, but became fo 
great a bigot, that he could not enjoy himſelf 
in a Proteſtant nation, nor die eaſy without 
leaving a large eſtate to the church, to the 


great prejudice and diſappointment of his fa- 


mily, and loſs to his country. 


Tux perſons who gain ſuch an influence 
over our youth, and ſometimes over thoſe of 


| riper years, as to pervert them from the reli- 


gion of their education, will no doubt beget 
in them alſo an averſion to a Proteſtant prince, 
and the form of government in their own 
country ; though, if they were capable of 
forming a juſt judgment, they would ſee, that 
the difference between being a member of the 
Romi, communion and the Proteſtant, being 
ſubjects in a limited monarchy and one abſo- 
lute, is the ſame as being in body, mind, and 
property, the moſt deſpicable flaves, or living 
in that perfect freedom of all thoſe wherewith 
God and nature hath made them free. 


As it 1s become a faſhion for ladies to tra- 


vel, as well as gentlemen, the fame arts are 
uſed 
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uſed to proſelyte them, and they are alſo 
ſhewn the gaudy veſtments of the prieſts ; the 
fine ſtatues, pictures, and other rich furniture 
of the churches ; the pomp and ceremonie; 
of proceſſions; with other amuſements con- 
trived to cheat weak minds, and which are 
but too ſucceſsful to fo bad a purpoſe. 


Tx1s humour of rambling in the male part 
of our nation, though very indiſcrete and pre- 
judicial, is not near ſo unaccountable as in the 
female. That young fellows ſhould be im- 
patient of reſtraint, follow looſe amours, and 
be deſirous of a larger ſwing in vice and folh, 
than they can well take under the eye of 
their parents or guardians, is not ſtrange; but 
ſurely none of theſe inducements have any 
place with the other ſex: and yet ſomething 
muſt be very engaging that can prevail on 
them to get over that fear of danger, and aver- 
ſion to hardſhips, ſo natural to women; not 
to ſay any thing of thoſe ſhocks to modeſty, 
almoſt inſeparable from ſea-voyages and long 
journeys. If real neceſſity obliged the ladies 
to undergo theſe inconveniences, I doubt they 
would think them great hardſhips ; but being 
matter of choice, they are ſeen in another light. 


IF a lady has a fit of the vapours, ſhe muſt 


go to Montpellier, to the Spaw, or to Paris: 


might 
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might not the Bath or Tunbridge, or a journey 
to York, be as effectual a remedy ? I believe 
it might ; and would coſt the huſband or pa- 
rent much leſs, and our country nothing; 
whereas what is expended abroad, is ſo much 
loſt to the nation, 


THis leads me to conſider the other, and 
| indeed more pernicious practice of reſiding in 
foreign countries, by which the eſtates and 
incomes of many Engliſb families are princi- 
pally expended there : if theſe people divide 
| their time, as ſome of them do, pretty equally 
betwixt their own and a foreign country, I 
doubt far the greater part of their incomes 
| are ſpent abroad; which is ſo true, that they 
are obliged to live niggardly here, the better 
to ſupport extravagancy there. This cer- 
tainly tends very much to the diſcouragement 
of our tradeſmen and manufacturers ; and, if 
not timely prevented, will greatly impoveriſh 
the nation, 


A LATE edict of the French king againſt 
pilgrimages into foreign countries, plainly 
ſhews, how ſenſible they are, in France, of 
the ill conſequences that ariſe from this prac- 
tice : if the French will play the fool and ſtrole 
about, they are obliged to do it in their own 

country, 
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country, and there ſpend the money that be. 


longs to it. 


Some of the ring- leaders of this dance into 
foreign countries, to carry families and keep 
country houſes there, are creatures who have 
taken it in their heads to travel without lan- 
guage, curioſity, or capacity for obſervation: 
all they can talk of when they come home is, 
that they have had the honour to hunt with 
the king of France's hounds, and their ladic; 


to dine with the queen of France's women of | 


the bedchamber's gentlewomen. 


As much of our wealth has of late year; 
been expended in travelling and ſojourning in 
foreign countries, I cannot but think it a ne- 
ceſſary inquiry, what uſeful acquiſitions have 
been made, or what equivalent we have re- 
ceived ? I muſt confeſs it is highly probable, 
that, by means of our ladies travelling, ſome 
of our noble families may be honoured with a 
French dancing-maiter's fon for their heirs; 
and ſome of our wealthy merchants may have 
their Plebeian blood ennobled by a French 
marquis. 


Tux reaſonable and laudable deſign of tra- 


velling 1s to become acquainted with the lan- 
guages, cuſtoms, manners, laws, and inter- 
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eſts of foreign nations: the trade, different 
manufactures, and produce of countries: the 
ſituation and ſtrength of towns and cities, If 
our ladies, and lady-like gentlemen, the beaux, 


| who go abroad, do not appear to have had any 


of theſe deſigns, or to have made any im- 
provements of this nature, yet it muſt be 


| confeſſed we are greatly obliged to them for 


other advantages, which I doubt not but 
they think much preferable. Have they not 
brought among us the becoming faſhions of 
the French corfure, the robe ae chambre of the 


| women, and the 7oupe and ſol:taire of the 


men? Have not our ladies learnt, in their 
travels, to fit up whole nights at gaming; 


a practice by which their beauty, their virtue, 


and their huſbands eſtates, receive equal im- 


| provement ? From whence came maſque- 


rades, thoſe innocent amuſements, where all 


diſtinctions of age and quality are loſt ; 


where the ſexes are diſguiſed and promiſcu- 
ouſly blended ; where huſbands and parents 
may have the ſatisfaction to know, that all 
the outworks, at leaſt, of their wives and 
daughters virtue are given up; after which 
[ will leave them to judge, how long the 
body ot the place is likely to hold out: from 
whence, I ſay, came all theſe bleſſed prac- 
tices? They are not natives of Britain; no, 
they have been taught us by foreigners, or 

im- 
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imported by our judicious and virtuous tra- 
vellers. 


THERE is no doubt to be made but great 
advantages, both publick and private, may be 
gained by travelling into foreign countries; 
there is hardly any nation, from which ſome- 
thing uſeful may not be learned: but then thoſe 
perſons only ſhould go abroad, who have dif. 
cretion to chuſe what is beſt ; and not ſuch, 
who, like ſome other creatures, will ſuck up 
nothing but the poiſon. It is alſo much to be 
wiſhed, that every traveller would refle&, 
that the honour of his country 1s greatly con- 
cerned in his behaviour abroad. But as there 
are multitudes of people, male and female, of 
no other ſervice to the publick than merely to 
ſpend their fortunes ; ſurely ſuch ſhould be 
kept at home for that purpoſe : and I cannot 
but think it would be for the benefit of our 
country, to hinder our ladies from being car- 
ried abroad, and much to its honour (as ſome 


body has ſaid before me) to prevent the ex- 
portation of fools. 
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Written in the Year 1730. 


— 


T is certain, that the complaints ſo uſual 
of the preſent times being worſe than the 
| former, are too general to ſignify much; and 
perhaps too common, in all times, to have 
any great regard paid them by wiſe men : 
but I wiſh the preſent want of a due concern 
for what relates to the publick, did not in ſome 
| meaſure verify the obſervation. 


THe occaſion of my falling into theſe re- 
flections, is the multitude of beggars in this 
city, and the many villanies and robberies ſo 
frequent at preſent in all parts of the nation; 

ſome 
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ſome of which are of a ſpecies unknown to 
former ages, and all committed in a degree, 
and with ſhocking circumſtances, peculiar to 
our own times. Have not letters for ſome 
time paſt been almoſt daily ſent, to extort 
money from people on pain of being mur 
dered, and their houſes and families burnt ? 
Have not theſe threats been actually put in 
execution, and that not only in places thinly 
inhabited, and remote from magiſtrates and 
officers of juſtice, but in the moſt populous 
towns and cities ? It is but a few months ſince, 
that children of ſeven or eight years old were 
taken in the fact of robbing a goldſmith's ſhop, 
and ſome of thirteen or fourteen attempted 
to rob in the ſtreets by violence. If ſuch 
things had happened among the antient Rs. 
mans, they would have thought them omen; 
of impending calamities, and have decreed 
ſacrifices and luſtrations to appeaſe the incenſed 
deities, and purge the infected city. 


TILL within theſe ten or twelve years, 
London was the moſt remarkable city in Eu- 
rope for the ſafety of its inhabitants, and 
others who had occaſion to walk the ſtreets 
late at night; but now, it is not without the 
greateſt danger, that perſons can be out of 
their houſes after ten at night. Surely it 1s 
neceſſary that the cauſes of theſe evils ſhould 
be 
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be diſcovered, and effectual remedies applied. 
In an inquiry of this nature, the vaſt num- 
ber of poor, whoſe neceſſities prompt many 
of them to the moſt wicked and deſperate un- 
dertakings, come naturally within our confi- 
deration : theſe we ſhall place in two claſſes. 
Firſt, Thoſe who, by age, and other infirmi- 
ties, are rendered incapable of working. Se- 
condly, Such as are able to work, but not wil- 
ing. The firſt fort are really objects of cha- 
ity ; and I hardly know a greater ſcandal to 
any people, than that ſuch ſhould be ſeen in 
the ſtreets begging for relief. Undoubtedly 
many of them chuſe rather to ſtrole about in 


oa Wi manner, at large, than be confined to hoſ- 
+ Wyitls, and other proper places; but the que- 
>, Win is not what manner of lite they will 
ns Weuſe, but which is really beſt for them and 
ed Wie publick. When they are once habitu- 
»4 Wd to a ſober regular way of living, it will 


become more agreeable to themſelves; and 
8 many of them are maimed, and have di- 
tempers very diſagreeable and nauſeous, it is 
abſolutely neceſſary for ſuch to be kept out of 
= ght: I fay, it is abſolutely neceſſary, not only 
+ Is fuch fights are very ſhocking to every one, 
he but many times of the worſt conſequence to 
of choſe we cannot be too careful of,---I mean 
is breeding women, and poſterity. How com- 
114 non is it for theſe wretches, in order to ex- 
be 3 cite 
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cite charity, to expoſe ſuch diſtorted limb I blind 
and filthy ſores, as cannot be ſeen by any one becom 
without pain, and are frequently attended 
with the worſt conſequences to women with 
child? I have lately ſeen, in the day-time, | 
man (if I fo may properly call a wretch, wh, 
wants every feature of the human face) le 
through many of the principal ſtreets of thi 
city, who is ſuch an object as I cannot nay 
think on without horror, nor deſcribe withon 
too rudely ſhocking the imagination of my 
readers. Is ſuch a creature fit to be ſeen hy 
the moſt delicate of the human ſpecies, an 
in circumſtances the moſt dangerous that ca 
be imagined ? Surely if we have any regar| 
to humanity, to our own happineſs, or the 
good of poſterity, we ſhall find a remedy fo 


this evil. 
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Tux fecond fort of poor we have men. 
tioned, are ſuch as are able to work, but nd 


willing : that theſe are very numerous, want all w 
no other proof than the obſervation of eve me 
one; but that the number is {till confiderablyMid are 
larger than it appears, would be very app»Whbacco. 
rent, if all thoſe who falſely pretend to be off hide 
the firſt claſs, ve. ſuch, who, through age from 
or other infirmities, are rendered uncapablWntinuc 
of working, were found out: we ſhould theFith on 


hon find the dumb ſpeak, the deaf hear, ther: 
blin 
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he plind ſee, the lame walk, and even the aged 
one become young. Many Impoſtors of theſe 
dea kinds have been diſcovered, and it is not to 
ith be doubted, but by care and vigilance, many 
e, nore might be detected. 


ho 
all Wurx we conſider the vaſt number of 
thi ble-bodied idle poor that are ſuffered to in- 


ſt the nation, and this city in particular, we 
annot be at a loſs to account for the many 
illainies and robberies ſo frequently commit- 
ed; and if we reflect on their children, 
hom they are ſuffered to bring up in the 
me idle, beggarly, thieving way in which 
emſelves have lived, it will appear a very 
rowing and threatning evil. It is impoſſi- 
le to walk the ſtreets at night, without ob- 
wing heaps of theſe miſcrable little creatures 
i both ſexes, from four or five, to ten or 
men elve years of age, crouded together at doors 
it nod other places, and expoſed almoſt naked 
want all weathers. At the keys, where goods 
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even merchandize are landed, they ſwarm ; 
erablyWd are conſtantly employed in ſtealing ſugar, 


appWhacco, and other commodities they can ca- 
be oy hide and carry off. What can be expect- 


| from ſuch as theſe, but that they will all 
ntinue beggars or thieves ? ſtock the ſtreets 
ith one, and ſupply the gallows with the 
er? Thus are multitudes loſt to the pub- 
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lick, and inſtead of being made uſeful, becomell Exce 


extremely burthenſome. mita 
© THAT it is poſſible to prevent bega T. 
from appearing in the ſtreets of London a ueſſen 
eaſt, I think is plain from an example I H mon 
bring. In France there are more poor than who : 
in E gland, yet in Paris not a beggar to HH ip th 
fecn, at leaſt there was not about ſixteen y and a 
ſince, when I was there; and ſurely we ment: 
capable of as go ood regulations as the B Ende: 
But we have an inſtance at home of ger i 
A in a large body of people, being { g nacti. 
rally maintained or employed, that there nent 
not one beggar among them. — I mean r burnii 
people called £ Naber whoſe fingularitic: ne c 
are very apt to Hs ide; but that in this the nov 
are ſingular, is an honour to them, and teſh 
ſcandal to others. uon; : 
perhay 

AmoxG the Hater (if I am rightly ne ci 
formed) no poor are maintained in idleneſ better 
vcho are able to work; none ſuffered to we ou 
who are helpleſs; nor no money miſapple they a 
that is raiſed for the ſervice of the pouſſ{nho v 
txccllecan tl 

keepin 

© Since this eſiay was frit publiſhed, we have found, | public 
exp N that the regulation here mentioned, is pradlic | 
bie: for, Curing the mayoralty of that worthy and excelit more | 
magiſtrate Sir John Parnare, ſcarcely a beggar was to WW'om t 


ſeen in te 11 reets of this city. 
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Excellent management, and well worthy of 
imitation! 


Ome 


Tu methods that ſeem moſt likely to 
eſſen the number of villainies and robberies 
among us, are, Fit, To oblige the poor, 
who are able, to work. Second/y, To bring 
up their children to labour, not to learving ; 
and as much as poſſible to invent ſuch punith- 
ments for criminals, as may reclaim the oi- 
fender, if the crime is not capital; and whe- 
ther it is or not, deter others from the like 
practices. The preſent methods of puniſh- 
ment for the ſmaller crimes, are generally 
burning in the hand, or whipping, and then 
the criminals are diſcharged ; but 1 have 
known ſeveral inſtances that they committed 
freſh facts the very day they got out of pri- 
on; and have ſoon been confined again, and 
perhaps hanged. If we impartially conſider 
the circumſtances of theſe wretches, what 
better can we expect? they never (I ſuppoſe) 
o out of priſon with a penny of money; 
ey are known to have been malefaQors : 
who will employ, or even relieve ſuch, or how 
an they ſubſiſt? would not therefore the 
keeping theſe to hard labour in ſome open 
un, Wpublick place, where they might be ſeen, be 
Wo” more likely to reclaim them, and deter others 
as to Nom the like practices? As to the punith- 
E—y ment 
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ment for capital offences; the manner of it ſuch F 
has ſo little ſolemnity, and the criminals are Ites, Ar 
ſuffered ſo to intoxicate themſelves with ſtrong N b 
11quors, that it many times appears more like miſera 


a mob- triumph, than an execution. But this 
ſubject, as well as divers others, has been treat. 
ed on in fo excellent and maſterly a manner 
in a pamphlet, intitled, An Enquiry into the 
Cauſes of the frequent Executions at Tyburn, 
&c. publiſhed in the year 1725, that I ſhall 
rather recommend that to the peruſal of the 
publick, than infiſt further on what is there ſet 
in ſo ſtrong and clear a light. 


THERE are, it is true, laws in being for 
the regulation of the evils here complained 
of; but that they are not effectual, or not duly 
executed, is paſt all doubt, ; and I think it 
is as much paſt doubt, that the legiſlature may 
enact ſuch, and ſo inforce the due execution 
of them, that theſe general and calamitous 
grievances may be redreſſed. But the mo 
likely methods of effecting this deſirable 
work, I ſhall leave to the conſideration of 
others of more leiſure and abilities; content- 
ing myſelf with having hinted theſe things 
at a time when they never more wanted re- 
dreſs, and as the parliament is now fitting, 
the hopes and expectations of the nation 1: 


raiſed, to ſee effectual means provided; that 
ſuch 
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f Joch poor as, through age or other infirmi- 
ties, are diſabled from maintaining themſelves, 


_ may be maintained by the publick ; that (uch 
like miſerable objects, as cannot be looked upon 


without horror, nor ſeen by many, without 
the utmoſt danger, may be confined ; that the 


= children of the poor may be conſidered as the 
4}, dildren of the publick, and brought up to la- 
„bur and induſtry, and that ſuch poor as 
hall are able to work, but are found begging, 
the MWmay be obliged to work: and, laſtly, that 


uch puniſhments may be thought of for cri- 
minals, as may make them uſeful to the pub- 
ick, who have not capitally oftended, and de- 
er others from committing the like crimes. 
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Written in the Year 1731. 


S there has been, for ſome time, a hill 

depending in the houſe of commons, 
for preventing frauds committed by bank- 
rupts, and other good purpoſes, the advo- 
cates for inſolvent debtors are extremely in- 
duſtrious, both in converſation and writing, 
to repreſent the common methods uſed againſt 
ſuch, as very cruel, and much exceeding the 
hardſhips they ſuffer in other countries. I 
will not aſſert, that what is publiſhed with this 
deſign, has been wrote by perſons who are 
now bankrupts, or intend to become ſuch the 
firſt convenient opportunity, when a law 1s 
= made 
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made to their minds; but I am well ſatisfied, 
that if an act ſhould paſs ſo favourable to 
bankrupts, as theſe men ſeem to deſire, it 
would be a great encouragement to the prac- 
tice of roguery, which is already but too fre- 

quent among us. | 


Ir thoſe who want compaſſion for the un- 
fortunate, are ill men, ſuch who plead for 
the making of laws in favour of all who call 
themſelves ſo, without proper and neceſſary 
diſtinctions, are very weak or very wicked. 
In order therefore to form the better judg- 
ment, what meaſures ſhould be taken, and 
what degree of compaſiion extended to thoſe 
called unfortunate perſons, we ſhould exa- 
mine if many of them do not deſerve other 
epithets, and whether ſome wholeſome ſeve- 
ities might not be of great ſervice to ſuch 
traders as are in moſt danger, or moſt in- 
clined to become bankrupts. 


Ix order to do this impartially, let us take 
a view what fort of men they generally are 
who become bankrupt. Among thoſe, how 
many honeſt, careful, prudent, induſtrious, 
irugal perſons do we ſee ? I do not deny, but 
there may be a few fuch, who are reduced 
by unavoidable loſſes; but of that very ſmall 
number, moſt of them become inſolvent by 


the 
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the iniquity of others, ſuch as conſtitute the 
bulk of bankrupts : I mean, thoſe who over. 
trade themſelves, and, by endeavduring to 
gain riches, rather haſtily than ſecurely, ex- 
poſe their own ſubſtance, and that of others, 
to unreaſonable and diſhoneſt hazards ; ſuch 
who ſpend in luxury and extravagance, more 
than their profits or income, are given to 
gaming, or the infamous and deſtructive 
practice of ſtock-jobbing, which is indeed the 
worſt kind of gaming; or, laſtly, thoſe who 
uſe all their art to gain credit, with a deſign 


to cheat thoſe who truſt them. 


SINCE it is evident, that far the greater 
number of bankrupts become ſo by ſome of 
theſe methods, how neceſſary is it to diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt men who are really unable to 
pay their debts, and have been, by unavoid- 
able loſſes, reduced to thoſe circumſtances, 
and ſuch who deſign a fraud, or have brought 
themſelves to poverty by extravagancy, il 
management, or no management at all ? For 
this purpoſe all inſolvent perſons ſhould be 
obliged to produce their books, and thereby 
ſatisfy the ſufferers they are unable to pay 
them, and by what means they are rendered 
ſo; if they cannot do this, it ought to be taken 
for granted, they have deſtroyed their books, 
to conceal ill management or roguery from 


their 
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their creditors, and they ought undoubtedly 


to be ſeverely puniſhed. 


Tur moſt plauſible argument I have met 
with againſt uſing ſeverity to bankrupts is, 
that many, through fear of puniſhment, may, 
when they find themſelves inſolvent, carry 
their effects into foreign countries, to the loſs 
both of their creditors and the nation. In- 
deed I think no nation ſhould protect rogues 
of any fort ; for the cauſe of juſtice and ho- 
neſty is the cauſe of mankind. But if ſome 
ſhould get away, and find refuge in foreign 
countries, is exile no puniſhment ? Is it agree- 
able for a man, who perhaps underſtands no 
language but his own, and is too old to 
learn any other, to live among thoſe he can- 
not converſe with; leave his relations and 
friends, and never return to his native coun- 
try? But I am fo far from thinking ſeverity 
would occaſion many inſolvent perſons to 
quit their country, that I believe it the only 
method to prevent any becoming bankrupt 
but by unavoidable loſſes; and ſuch ought 
always to be treated with the utmoſt huma- 


nlty. 


ANOTHER popular reaſon againſt puniſh- 
mg debtors, by impriſoning their perſons, 1s, 
that ſo many hands are thereby loſt to their 

| families, 
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families, and the publick. Let it be confi. 
dered, that if theſe were merchants or traders, 
and not manufacturers or handicrafts-men, 
perhaps they maintained their families at the 
expence of others, and did no more good to 
the publick out of priſon, than in it: but I con- 
feſs, that maintaining debtors, or any others, 
idly in priſon, for a conſiderable time, is a 
very bad practice. When it is thought ne- 
ceſſary to continue criminals in priſon aſter 
they are convicted, they ſhould be obliged to 
work at ſuch employments, by which they 
may be made uſeful to the publick, and fo la- 
borious as may be a ſevere puniſhment to 
them. And if ſuch debtors likewiſe, as ſhall 
be found guilty of endeavouring to defraud 
their creditors, by concealing their effects, 
or otherwiſe, and who were by the act again! 
bankrupts lately expired, liable to be hanged, 
were, inſtead thereof, chained betwixt a high- 
wayman and a pickpocket, with inſcriptions 
on each, ſignifying their crimes, and made 
every day to {weep and clean the ſtreets, par- 
ticularly near the R al- Exchange, to be ſed 
with bread and water, and thus employed for 
ſeven years, I cannot but think this puniſh- 
ment would ſoon put an end to ſuch vile 
practices. 


Ir ſome chaſtiſements leſs ſevere, or of 
(horter 


rter 
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ſhorter duration, were inflicted on ſuch who 
loſe their creditors money by gaming or ſtock- 
jobbing, or ſpend it in luxury and extrava- 
gancy, it might tend very much to prevent 
thoſe enormities, and the grievous calamities 
occaſioned by them. But if the legiſlature 
ſhould not think fit to appoint particular pu- 
niſhments for offenders of this kind, it is in 
the power of honeſt men, by neither truſting 
nor converſing with them, very much to diſ- 
countenance and leſſen the number of perſons 
ſo injurious to trade and ſociety. 


THe practices ſo common among traders, 
not only to accept credit when they know 
they ſhall not be able to diſcharge the debt, 
but to uſe all their art and cunning to obtain 
it, are not treated with that ſeverity nor con- 
tempt they deſerve. If ſuch a one happens 
to be of an entertaining converſation, he ſhall 
be called a very honeſt fellow, and received 
into the beſt companies, though it is certain 
he is a very great rogue, and it ought to 
be reckoned very ſcandalous to converle with 
him. 


Mezexs trading beyond their ſtocks and abi- 
lities, often runs them into great difficulties, 
and contiderably increaſes the number of 
bankrupts ; when ſuch as are rich practiſe 

this, 
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this, it ſhews an inſatiable defire of gain, but 
rarely anſwers their expectation, and that for 
ſeveral plain reaſons. A merchant, or tradeſ- 
man, who buys on credit, muſt give more for 
his goods, though he pays punctually at the 
time agreed for, than if he bought for ready- 
money; this, on many commodities, is 10 per 
cent, but if he is known to be dilitory in his 
payments, the difference is ſtill conſiderably 
more. Beſides this diſadvantage, a man, over- 

deſirous of extending his trade, will be very 
apt to ſend too much of his effects into foreign 
countries ; from whence, many know, by 
{ad experience, how difficult it is to get re- 
turns; and alſo give large credit without pro- 
per caution. This latter is many times a 
oreat injury both to debtors and creditors; 
for when people have a large credit, they are 
very apt to look upon what they are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of as their own, and encreaſe their ex- 
pences accordingly. For theſe reaſons, and 
many more which might be given, even 
wealthy men ſeldom add to their eſtates by 
trading beyond their ſtocks. Some indeed 
pretend they trade ſo largely to employ a 
great number of people, and more for the 


publick benefit than their own. I deny not but 


pride may co-operate with avarice in many 
of theſe ; but that men trade beyond their abi- 
lities, and pay thoſe they employ or deal with 

very 
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yery ill, for the good of them and the publick, 


| ſhall as ſoon believe, as that a beau dreſſes 
in lace, fringe, and embroidery, but pays for 
neither, (as is often the caſe) not to adorn his 
dear perſon, but to employ poor manufactu- 
rers, and encourage trade : or that uſurers, or 
a uſurious corporation, lend money at extor- 
tionate intereſt or extravagant premiums, in 
charity to needy and diſtreſſed people, and 
not from a covetous and rapacious defire of 
gain. 


IF trading beyond their ſtocks 1s prejudicial 
to rich men, it is much more ſo to thoſe who 
have little of their own. A man of a large 
eſtate may ſuſtain many loſſes, without being 
| diſabled from paying his debts ; but this is 
not the caſe of him whoſe capital is but ſmall. 
[t ought to be a maxim with all traders, that 
thoſe who deal principally on credit, ſhould 
not give large credit to others, nor venture 
much beyond fea, but live frugally, and con- 
tent themſelves with a retail or ready-money 
buſineſs, till they have gained a ſtock ſuffi- 
cient for a more extended trade. Yet how 
frequently is the very reverſe of this practiſed? 
Men with no other ſtock, but a great deal of 
impudence, make grand appearances, and 
launch into foreign commerce : this ſoon re- 
duces them to ſtreights and difficulties, and 

generally 
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generally ends in the ruin of themſelves and 
many others. 


Tur complaints we every day hear of ſo 
many ſhops ſhut up, ſo many houſes to be 
let, even in the moſt frequented ſtreets, and 
the great decay of trade, and the clamour 
that are hereupon raiſed againſt the times, 
put me in mind of a gentleman who 1s trou- 
bled with a dropſy, and a complication of 
other diſtempers, which occaſions him to find 
fault with his conſtitution, though naturally 
very good one, blame his phyſicians, and often 
change them, but goes on to drink his three 
bottles a day, without ſeeming once to think 
what is the real cauſe of his diſtempers. A; 
this gentleman's cure, if it is ever effected, muſt 
proceed chiefly from temperance ; ſo muſt } 
theſe evils complained of, be principally reme- 
died by frugality. Nevertheleſs, I am far from 
thinking that treaties with foreign nations, or 
laws at home, may not be made greatly to 
promote and extend our commerce. 
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Written in the Year 1729. 
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S ſome account is here intended to be 

given of the vile and injurious part of 
ſociety called Stock-Fobbers, it is thought ne- 
ceflary to premiſe, that no reflections are in 
the leaſt deſigned to be caſt on ſuch who are 
really intereſted in the funds, and came ho- 
neſtly by that intereſt ; or thoſe who pay for 
the ſtock they buy, deliver what they ſell, 
and uſe no unfair methods of railing or low- 
ering the prices of it: undoubtedly perſons 
F the beſt families, eſtates, and characters 
in the kingdom are ſo intereſted, and for 
them thus to buy or ſell ſtocks, is as reputable 
s to buy or ſell land; neither has the honeſt 
broker, who faithfully diſcharges his commiſ- 
lions, and does not buy or ſell for himſelf, 
ar knowingly for others, what he or they 
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cannot pay for or deliver, any ſhare in the Alle 


following characters. It is therefore apparent, M *<© 
that no honeſt man can receive the leaſt pre. MW boy: 
judice, nor need be any ways unealy at wha: er, 
may be here ſaid : and as to thoſe of a con. WM ft: 


trary character, it is as much for the good of ed. 
mankind that they ſhould be expoſed, as that of ff 
rocks and quickſands ſhould be diſcovered and 

made known. V 


Wr ſhall, therefore, without further pre. IMI 
face, give a ſhort deſcription of the perſons 


educations, accompliſhments, and practices d 
theſe creatures. orato 

ſtione 

As to the firſt, I believe there is not ſuch: WM 2 
groupe of figures to be ſeen any where in thi; dence 
town, as in and about the hundreds of E. form 
change-Alley. In ſome you diſcover attention WM <5, 
without reflection, and cunning without know- able 
ledge; in others, a certain troubled muddi- of the 
neſs of complexion ; and in the generality of ety a 
their faces, a certain eagerneſs, and ſavage well- 
fierceneſs, rarely to be met with in civ- rende 
lized countries, but among madmen or game- Ps! 
iters. | qualif 


Tur education of theſe people has gene- 
rally been ſuitable to their preſent imploj- 
ments : ſuch as were not brought up in the 


, 
Al lry } 
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Alley, or are not broken tradeſmen, or ſhop- 
keepers, have many of them been coftee-houſe 
boys, drawers at taverns, and alehouſe keep- 
ers; but I have not been able to learn for a 
certainty, whether any of them have follow- 
ed, or been brought up to the uleful practice 
of ſhoe-cleaning. 


Wr come next to their accompliſhments, 
which may be all ſummed up in one word, 


IMPUDENCE. For as a certain eminent 


orator among the antients, being aſked what 


was the firſt qualification neceſſary to. form an 
orator, replied, Action; and being again que- 
tioned what was the ſecond and third, ſtill 
anſwered Action; ſo may it be ſaid of impu- 
dence to knaviſh ſtock-jobbers : for as a well- 
formed oration, delivered with aukward geſ- 
tures, or no action at all, would be diſagree- 
able or infipid, and can only anſwer the deſign 
of the orator, when pronounced with propri- 
ety and energy of action; ſo an elaborate and 
well-contrived piece of knavery, can be only 
rendered effectual, when conducted by the 
power and force of impudence. That this 
qualification 1s learnt to perfection in and a- 
bout Exchange-Alley, can be doubted by 
none who have at all obſerved thoſe who 
compoſe the Pandemonium at Y. s, where 


fews and Chriſtians are equal proficients ; | 
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and young lads become the hope and joey 


of their friends and tutors, by arriving at 
maturity of impudence in their tender yrs; 


Tux practices of theſe people are frequent- 
ly to ſell ſtock when they have none to deliver, 
and buy when they have not money to pay 
for it. On this account they are by one ano- 
ther denominated Hus and bears, and indeed 
with propriety enough, conſidering how many 
people are worried to death, or torn in pieces 
by them. But they do not only buy and 
{ell ſtock they cannot pay for or deliver, but 
oftentimes ſuch quantities, that all they are 
worth will not pay half a crown in the pound, 
on the difference of price, which frequently 
happens between the time of the contract, 
and that for taking and delivering the ſtock, 
It will then be aſked, what they do? They 
break, and ſometimes turn highwaymen; 
which it happy for the publick, becauſe 
in that capacity they cannot do ſo much 
miſchief as in the other; beſides, they 
then ſoon meet with the fate they had long 
before deſerved: but more often they com- 
round the matter, and return into the Alley, 
which ſome of them have done ten or twelve 
tunes, to carry on the like frauds : they die, 
and for a time are buried, but riſe again with 
the fame numerical bodies, and though with 
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putrefied, nauſeous reputations, yet among 


ſuch a fraternity, who have moſt of them 
undergone the ſame fate, and conſequently 
are not very ſqueamiſh, they are ſoon received 


again. 


ANOTHER practice they are often guilty 
of, and which indeed is but too ſucceſsful in 
promoting their villainous deſigns, is to raiſe 
ſtrange ſtories, and create falſe news, to terrily 
the credulous and unwary, when they are 
minded to buy ſtock; and, on the other hand, 
to pretend extraordinary news, and proſpects 
of great advantages, when they are diſpoſed 
to ſell : for theſe laudable purpoſes they not 
only act fingly, but form cabals, and combine 
in parties, the better to ſucceed in their vile 
purpoſes. And to ſuch a pitch of iniquity 
ue many of theſe wretches arrived, that it is 
notorious, they have frequently by ſuch ma- 
nagements deluded and ruined thoſe to whom 
they have had the greateſt obligations, and 
profeſſed the moſt affectionate friendſhip. 
Thus as the poets feigned that Circe (by 
whom they meant voluptuouſneſs or pleaſure) 
changed men into beaſts; ſo an inordinate 
deſire of gain, when men are got over the 
reſtraints of honour or conſcience, will trans- 
lorm them into devils. 
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Wuo, without indignation, can reflect on 
the injuries theſe contemptible wretches are 
daily doing, and the mighty miſchiefs they 

effected, even ſuch as brought the nation to 
the brink of deſtruction, not ten years ſince! 
One would almoſt think mankind were in 
confederacy againſt themſelves, to ſuffer {!; 
creatures ſo to injure them; but, in the cal 
mities that were ſome years ſince brought 
upon the nation, I deny not, that theſe 4. 
venous ſharks were aided by ſome formidable 
Leviathans. 


NoTw1iTHSTANDING theſe inſtruments of 
fraud and deceit are ſo mean and contempti- 
ble in all other reſpects, it muſt be owned 
they are giants in wickedneſs ; which evident- 
ly proves, that a very ſmall ſhare of under- 
ſtanding, if applied to that purpoſe, is ſuffi- [rg 


cient to form a very great rogue. 


Fe. 


As theſe remarks are made with no other 
view than to caution honeſt, unwary men, 
againſt the practices of diſhoneſt, wicked, and 
voracious ſtock-jobbers, ſo it is heartily deſired 
that the intention of the writer may be an- 
{wered, who thinks he cannot wiſh better for 
mankind, than that the innocent and honeſt 7 
may be preſerved from the deſigns and prac- mar 
tices of the corrupt and the wicked. and 
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Written in the Year 1732. 


Felix, quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. 


Hor. 


HE more common and flagrant any 
vices are, and the more injurious to the 
publick, the greater care will every wiſe go- 
vernment, and all honeſt men, take to diſ- 


countenance and prevent them as much as 
poſſible, 


OuR times have abounded with fraudulent 
managements of companies and corporations, 


and in viſionary ſchemes to gain wealth; vi- 


Q- 4 ſionary, 
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ſionary, reſpecting moſt of the adventurers, 
but too ſubſtantial to the contrivers. Not. 
withſtanding theſe practices were attended 
with ſuch fatal conſequences about * twelye 
years fince, as utterly to ruin vaſt numbers 
of families, and greatly diſtreſs the nation ; 
yet we have lately ſeen people as eagerly en- 
gaged in the ſame meaſures, as though no 
loſſes had ever happened, or no calamitics 
been ever felt by them. 


Tur principal mducements for men to 
become adventurers in ſo many wild projects, 
are the hopes of making large profits, and 
eaining riches, by quicker methods than in- 
duſtry and frugality, and without the fatigues 
of trade, or the trouble of looking after their 
own buſineis, or their own eſtates. No 
ſcheme, with theſe tempting appearances, is 
too extravagant or improbable to gain credit; 
and yet fo ridiculous and impracticable are 
many of them, that one would think people 
were in a confederacy againſt themſelves, in a 
plot againſt their underſtandings, to be ſo de- 
ceived: in many caſes the deceiver, and the 
deceived, though with different intentions, co- 
operate in the cheat. Was not this alacrity 
of believing ſo epidemical, men would not 
have the impudence to propoſe ſuch groſs 
abſurdities to mankind, as we ſee every day 

impoſed 


* In the year 1720. 
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impoſed on them for the greateſt truths and 
certainties. 


SINGLE women, and others uncapable of 
trade or the management of eſtates, whoſe 
ſubſtance is in money, and their incomes but 
ſmall, have the moſt plauſible excuſes, and 
ſtrongeſt inducements for venturing in theſe 
projects ; but certainly it behoveth them to 
conſider, if they had not better be contented 
with ſuch intereſt as they can make ſecurely, 
than run the riſque of loſing their all, in 
hopes of greater, though very uncertain, ad- 
vantages ; and more eſpecially, as thoſe who 
are unfit to carry on trade, have many times 
no means left of repairing a broken fortune. 


ONE of the moſt remarkable frauds that 
prevailed in the laſt age was alchymy, or the 
making gold out of other metals; we have 
not only ſeen this lately revived, but ſublimed 
into a project our forefathers never thought 
of,.--The making gold out of nothing For 
what leſs is it to propoſe giving large intereſt 
without profits, and making ſuch dividends 
as all the ſpecie in the nation was not ſuffi- 
cient to pay ? Theſe hopeful ſchemes have 
been reſerved for the honour and benefit of 
our times. 


AnMonG 


_——}-=__ wo 
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AMonG the numberleſs number of project; 
that were ingendered a few years ſince, how 
few lived to produce one dividend? Ang 
though they ſubſiſted ſo ſhort a time, that 
they might well be compared to a certain 
inſet, which comes into being, and in a few 
hours acts its part and dies; they yet lived 
long enough, like the Egyptian locuſts, to 
darken the land, and devour almoſt every 
green thing; and we might to this day have 
been plauged with them (as we are with 
ſome of their ſpawn) had they not been 
pretty generally diſſipated by a wholetome 
act of parliament. 


As fond as people are of truſting their 
money in companies and corporations, where 
they ſee or know ſo little how it is ſecured 
or managed, yet they are continually exclaim- 
ing againſt the fraudulent practices of them, 
and obſerving that men are no ſooner choſen 
managers or directors of publick companies, 
but they generally forfeit the good characters 
they had in their private capacities. This 
obſervation is juſt ; and, if the cauſes of the 
alteration were duly attended to, people might 
ſee the folly of repoſing ſo much confidence, 
where there is generally fo little foundation 
for it. Men are not thoroughly known til! 


tried by power, want, or opportunities of 
gaining 
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gaining wealth unfairly. The truſts repoſed 


in the managers, agents, or ſervants of pub- 
lick companies, are often-times of greater va- 
lue than men are intruſted with by private 
perſons ; and we ſee many who would not 
loſe their reputations, or run the riſque of 
puniſhment, for ſmall ſums, who ſtick at no 
villainy when the prize is large enough : the 
opportunity of making a fortune by knavery, 
is too great a temptation for moſt men to re- 
it, and therefore ought as ſeldom as poflible 
to be put in their power. Many are very 
apt to preſume on the careleſſneſs with which 
publick affairs are often managed, and hope 
they ſhall, by that means, eſcape being diſ- 
covered; or, if they are diſcovered, that either 
their riches, which cover a multitude of faults, 
will protect them, or thoſe whoſe buſineſs it 
is to detect and proſecute offenders of this 
kind, being ſharers in the booty, dare not pu- 
niſh their confederates in villainy. Some ſeem 
to imagine there 1s not that malignity in de- 
frauding publick companies, as in cheating 
private perſons ; and indeed, generally ſpeak- 
ing, there are not thoſe marks of infamy 
placed on the firſt of theſe offences as on the 
laſt, Others fancy, that when crimes are 
committed jointly with ſeveral people, the 


guilt 1s divided, and each offender has leſs to 
anſwer for. 


VERY 
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VRN bad reaſons or arguments will per- 
ſuade men to what their affections prompt 
them; though the beſt, and moſt cogent, are 
often too weak to induce them to act againſt 
their inclinations. If this was not the caſe, 
they could not think the crime of cheating 
one man greater than that of defrauding a 
thouſand ; nor that a rogue is leſs to be de- 
teſted for robbing in a gang, than if he rob. 
bed ſingly. 


BuT ſince daily experience ſhews, that 
moſt men ſcruple not to inrich themſelves 
unjuſtly at the expence of others, or the pub- 
lick, whenever they have an opportunity, it 
is certainly neceſſary for all honeſt men, and 
every good government, to prevent them az 


much as poſſible : every honeſt man ſhould | 


do it in his own defence; and it is undoubted- 
ly the duty and intereſt of a good govern- 
ment, to keep the people as ſecure and eafy 
as may be in the enjoyment of their proper- 
ties; nothing contributing more to encreaſe 
induſtry, and render a people eaſy with a 
government, and unwilling to ſuffer a change 


in it, than ſecurity of property. 


EveRyY man has a right to ſhew his deteſ- 
tation of ſuch crimes as affect a community, 
becauſe every one may ſuffer by them, and, 

in 
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in ſome fort, has a right to puniſh thoſe who 


commit them: this puniſhment is contempt ; 
which every honeſt man ſhould ſhew in the 
utmoſt degree, to every villain, however dig- 
nified or diſtinguiſhed. I was much pleaſed 
with an honeſt blunt expreſſion I lately heard 
from a worthy man: We cannot reaſona- 
* bly expect good times (ſaid he) till no 
% man, above the degree of a porter, will 
* condeſcend to drink a bottle of wine with 
%a known rogue, though worth a hundred 
* thouſand pounds.” If men of integrity 
would thus manifeſt their abhorrence of vil- 
Jains, it would certainly tend to leſſen the 
number of them. 


BUT as it is impoſſible for private men in 
all cafes to preſerve themſelves againſt the 
ſecret contrivances of rogues, whether ſingle 
or incorporated, and it 1s not probable the 
major part will be wife enough where it 1s 
poſſible ; here we naturally recur to the go- 
rernraent for aſſiſtance and protection. 


Ix all good governments, no honeſt man 
will be thought too poor to be protected by 
the laws in the enjoyment of his property ; 
nor any villain too rich or great, to be 
puniſhed when he invades the rights of 
others. The puniſhment of a late criminal, 

who 
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who was thought vaſtly rich, did honour to 


our country. How many rich rogues muſt 


tremble to ſee a man worth a hundred thou- 
ſand pounds put in the pillory ? Such a ſtriq 
and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice being 
the only effectual check to that torrent of 
villainy we are threatened with, every honeſt 
man heartily deſires it may continue and in- 
creaſe among us, 


In proportion as nations grow wealthy, 
luxury and extravagance will abound, and 
conſequently greedineſs after money will in- 
creaſe ; but, if a greedy defire of riches is 
found to influence men ſo much, as to out- 
weigh all conſiderations of juſtice, honour, 
and humanity, it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
whips, priſons, hard labour, infamy, halters, 
and axes be thrown into the other ſcale. 


PERHAPS it will be ſaid, That the endea- 
vours of honeſt men, and the good laws 
which may be enacted, or the wholeſome 
ſeverities made uſe of, will {till fall ſhort of 
preventing all frauds in publick companies. 
I believe it But though this is no 
good reaſon againſt continuing our utmoſt 
endeavours to prevent unfair practices in thoſe 
companies that do ſubſiſt, (becauſe theſe en- 


deavours will be attended with ſome fſuccels) 
vet 
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yet it is a ſtrong ar gument againſt ſetting up 
more, and againſt venturing in any without 
caution. 


WHarT I would perſuade my countrymen 
and fellow-citizens to, is, That they ſhould 
live frugally, act honeſtly, and apply them- 
ſelves with induſtry to trade ; by which means 
they may gain riches for their families, in- 
creaſe the wealth of the nation, and enjoy the 
fruits of their labour, with that peace and ſa- 
tisfaction, unknown to men who build their 
fortunes on the ruin of others; and who, 
generally ſpeaking, plunge into the moſt ſtu- 


pifying vices, that they may prevent or ſtifle 
thoſe corroding reflections, which are the na- 


tural reſult of a life ſpent in rapine and op- 


preſſion. 
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Caleb D'Anvers, Ei; N 
So called. As 
mitteſt 
your te 
N . —_—_— M-— 
Friend CALEB, 0 ito! 
ſcemeſ 
Y this epiſtle thou mayelt perceive, that cf fleſ] 

thy fame hath reached to places in the 
land, far remote from the great city wherein SON 
thou dwelleſt; and becauſe thy writings are £ tir 
where: 


in many things agreeable to truth, they are 
much read by friends in theſe parts; but az chich 
I apprehend they are, in ſome particulars, Nerted 
blame-worthy, I ſhall deal plainly with thee laps t 
concerning them. Wheth 
hereof 

FoRASMUCH as thou ſeemeſt to plead for Fils n 
freedom of debate, and a liberty of the preſs, Woh, C 
we approve thy ſo doing, for theſe appear Wowel: 
unto us a means of preſerving our liberties, rend: 
both religious and civil. I am alſo to inform nn er 
thee, 
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thee, that we are much edified by many of 
thy writings, becauſe they ſeem to contain 
both a literal and a figurative ſenſe : this we 
are the more pleaſed with, as we conceive it 
x given unto us to interpret them aright ; and 
alſo as the like hath been the practice of 
ſtiends in many of their writings, ever ſince 
we were called to be a people. 


As to the errors we apprehend thou com- 
mitteſt ; it is apparent that thou doſt endea- 
jour to ſtir up wars and fightings, and blameſt 
hoſe who are of a peaccable and quiet diſ- 
poſition; herein thou lookeſt outwards, and 
kemeſt too much to depend upon the arm 


of fleſh. 


SOME of our friends have had a fight, that 
the times are coming, and even at hand, 
wherein thoſe veflels, called men of war, 
which were formerly ſo terrible, ſhall be con- 
jerted into harmleſs peaceable ſhips, and per- 


ce Whips this is already in part accompliſhed. © But 
whether the enemy may not take advantage 


hereof to hurt or deſtroy the commerce of 
lis nation, I own myſelf in much doubt. 
Oh, Caleb! I muſt here confeſs, that my 
bowels, and the bowels of many of our 
nends, yern aſter trade ; for without that, we 
an enjoy but few of the good things of this 

R world; 
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world; and whom thinkeſt thou that the ſpiritu 


good things of the world are intended for, N him 1 
but the faithful remnant ? 


WI 
Mokkovrx, friends think the peaceable my d 
and quiet temper, ſo manifeſt in men of high What t 
ſtations, to be of GREAT PRICE, andWlsghte! 
do believe, that theſe are the times, in which Mind m 
many ancient prophecies ſhall be fulfilled, vel. 
Manifeſt it is, that our nation of late hath 
hardly lifted up the ſword ; and many in- 
ſtances could I give, that the inhabitants 
thereof have not for ſome time learned any K . 
more the art of war. I tell thee, Caleb, we nk, 
believe theſe are the times long fince fore-¶ of th 
told, in which kings ſhall be nurſing father; Are! 


which ſurely is much better than delighting 
in war, and being men of blood. 


On, Caleb ! if thou wert as converſant in 
facred writ, as thou ſeemeſt to be in profane 
writings, thou wouldſt know, that the great 
men, thou complaineſt of, do well in giving 
any man, who aſks for their coats, thel 
cloaks alſo; and a rumour hath reached out 
ears, that they are about fo to do: but mil 
take me not here, for I mean not literal) 
the CLOAKS, with which they cove 
themſelves; no, theſe are too neceſſary tt 
them. Here thou haſt occaſion for ti 

ſpiritu 
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he I piritual ſpectacles, II 
= perth e that can read, let 


WHAT remains ? but to 

aſſure thee, 
ble my defires, and the breathings of friends _ 
that the eyes of thy inward man may be 2 
ightened, and that thou mayeſt become more 


ich nd more ſerviceable ij 
Wn un able in thy generation. Fare- 
th 


Hezthiah Friendliman, 


From Beverley in Yorkſhire, 
(the place of my outward 
habitation) the 11th day 
of the firſt month called 


March, in the year 1728. 
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He nuge ſeria ducunt 
In mala. 


on I. 
dange 


And ! 


HERE are numbers of good well- feque 
meaning people, who think it a matter huge 

of no concern or moment what habits ar n dre: 
worn, or what faſhions for cloaths prevail inguiſ 
among our gentry; but a very judiciou tere i 
friend of mine is of a contrary opinion. HeWvhich 
ſays, that he hardly ever knew any perſonWlc ſee. 
affect ſingularity or oddneſs of habit, who hadnhes 
not a wrong turn in his head: he inſtances re: 
an old acquaintance, remarkable for a doublaung 
cravat curiouſly plaited, and a perriwig of al 
uncommon ſize, who ſome vears ſince turneq; © Thi: 
; Frenc em p. 
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French prophet ; another, who was very fond 
of wearing three buttons on his hat, who, at 
ſeventy years of age, married his maid of 
eighteen; a third he mentions, that always 
wore ſhoe-ſtrings, who drowned himſelf for 
love of a widow. My friend carries the point 
10 tar as to ſay, that he has traced by this 
means the beginning of diſcompoſure in ſeve- 
al of the preſent inhabitants of Bedlam ; and 
that, about ſeventy or eighty years ago, when 
great part of the nation went mad about re- 
gion, one of the firſt ſymptoms, which ap- 
peared, was the affectation of very odd and 
uncouth dreſſes. | 


it 


Ir my friend's obſervations are juſt, what 
anger are numbers of our ladies in, who 
fect ſuch hermaphroditical riding- habits ? 
and many of our young gentlemen, who 
well. MWicquently walk the park and ſtreets with 
latter huge clubs, almoſt as tall as themſelves, and 
aten dreſſes which render it very difficult to diſ- 
revailMtinguiſh a man of quality from a footman ? But 
ciouMitere is one more obſervation of my friend's, 

HeEvhich I muſt not omit. Though many peo- 
xcrfonple ſeem very deſirous of a war, he heartily 
o halWviſhes we may continue in peace, and for 
tanceMhis reaſon, particularly: —So many of our 
loubloung fellows aflume a military air, and affect 
of a R 3 to 


turn © This eſſay was written in the year 1731, when that 
Frenc lm prevailed. 
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He nuge ſeria ducunt 
In mala. 


Ho; 


HERE are numbers of good wel! 
meaning people, who think it a matter 
of no concern or moment what habits are 


worn, or what faſhions for cloaths prevail 


among our gentry; but a very judicious 
friend of mine 1s of a contrary opinion. He 
fays, that he hardly ever knew any perſon 
affect ſingularity or oddneſs of habit, who had 
not a wrong turn in his head: he inſtances 
an old acquaintance, remarkable for a double 
cravat curiouſly plaited, and a perriwig of an 
uncommon ſize, who ſome vears fince turned 
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French prophet ; another, who was very fond 
of wearing three buttons on his hat, who, at 
ſeventy years of age, married his maid of 
eighteen; a third he mentions, that always 
wore ſhoe-ſtrings, who drowned himſelf for 
love of a widow. My friend carries the point 
ſo tar as to ſay, that he has traced by this 
means the beginning of diſcompoſure in ſeve- 
ral of the preſent inhabitants of Bedlam ; and 
that, about ſeventy or eighty years ago, when 
great part of the nation went mad about re- 
gion, one of the firſt ſymptoms, which ap- 
peared, was the affectation of very odd and 
uncouth dreſſes. | 


Ir my friend's obſervations are juſt, what 
danger are numbers of our ladies in, who 
fect ſuch hermaphroditical riding-habits ? 
And many of our young gentlemen, who 
frequently walk the park and ſtreets with 
chuge clubs, almoſt as tall as themſelves, and 
in dreſſes which render it very difficult to diſ- 
inguiſh a man of quality from a footman ? But 
there is one more obſervation of my friend's, 
which I muſt not omit. Though many peo- 
ple ſeem very deſirous of a war, he heartily 
wiſhes we may continue in peace, and for 
this reaſon, particularly : So many of our 
young fellows aſſume a military air, and affect 
R 3 to 


© This eſſay was written in the year 1731, when that 
tuom prevailed. 
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to look ſo terrible, that he is very apprehen- 
ſive, if their valour ſhould be put to the trial, 
it will be found wanting. For, ſays he, an 
affected appearance of bravery, is generally 
but a cloak to cowardice. Thus far my 
friend's obſervations and opinions; which! 
ſhall leave every one to form a judgment of 
as he is perſuaded in himſelf, My concern 
is principally for my fair country-women, 
that they may not diſguiſe their pretty faces, 
nor render their lovely perſons diſagreeable. 


R1DinG on horſeback is an exercile very 
beneficial for the ladies on many accounts, 
and it puts them in an attitude by which 2 
well-ſhaped woman appears to great adyan- 
tage : the waiſtcoat and petticoat are a con- 
venient and becoming habit for riding; but 
I mean the feminine waiſtcoat, not the maſ- 
culine. When Thaleftris is in her riding- 
habit, it is not eaſy to know her from a ver 
pretty fellow. I lately ſaw this lady in 2 
publick place at a gaming-table, in a circle of 
men playing at hazard, and did not for a con- 
ſiderable time diſtinguiſh her from the beaus 


ſhe was ſurrounded by : her perſon is of the I 
talleſt ſize of women, her ſhape by no means IF princiz 
exact, her complexion none of the faireſt, ¶ themſe 
nor features any of the ſofteſt ; her hair was have y 
in a very ſoldierly manner turned up and they c 


faſtened under her hat, which was of the 
| fort 
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fort I think they call a whimſey, with a 
cockade of black ribbon near the button : 
ſhe had on a jacket exactly reſembling a 
man's coat, and frequently ſat without any 
thing on her head. I could not forbear think- 
ing this lady in a very odd ſituation; it was 
ealy for a ſtranger to take her for a man, as 
did at firſt; and indeed, without looking 
below the waiſt, to ſee the petticoat, there 
was no poſhibility to diſtinguiſh her from one. 
Now, as I am not ſo uncharitable to think 
this lady had entirely put off female modeſty 
with the female habit ; and as all reſtraint of 
behaviour on her account was prevented in 
thoſe who did not know her to be a woman, 
I obſerved ſeveral did not, how many 
ſhocking things muſt ſhe meet with ? Oaths 
and curſes are almoſt as common with many 
gameſters as ill-luck ; and other diſcourſe, in 
the utmoſt degree grating to a modeſt lady, 
is but too frequent; all which, it may be 
preſumed, the preſence of a woman of faſliion 
and character, if ſhe appeared in her proper 
perſon, would prevent. 


I nope the ladies will excuſe me, if I ſay the 
principal thing they aim at in drets is to render 
themſelves agreeable to men ; but they muſt 
have very odd opinions of the men, to think 


they can be moſt acceptable to them, when 
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they moſt reſemble the male ſex : if ſuch a 
prepoſterous taſte ſhould ever prevail among 
us, it ought to give terrible apprehenſions to 
the ladies, and I am ſure would greatly 
alarm all virtuous men. But as I don't know 
a better method of judging in any matter, 
than making the caſe our own, I would beg 
of the ladies to aſk themſelves, how they 
ſhould like a young fellow in a ſuit of pin- 
ners, a pair of ſtays, and a mantua? And 
whether there would not be ſomething very 
ſhocking in ſuch a one making love to them? 
If men would be thus diſguſting to the ladies 
in the habits of women, and juſtly become 
the objects of their ſcorn and contempt, how 
little agreeable muſt the ladies appear to the 
men in ſuch maſculine dreſſes ? Certainly 
each of the ſexes depart from their own true 
characters, and become leſs agreeable, in pro- 
portion as they aſſume the habits and beha- 
viour of the other. A maſculine air and aſ- 
ſurance is altogether as forbidding in a wo- 
man, as a languiſhing, ſoft, and effeminate 
carriage in a man, 


As it is very evident that the habits we 
wear have a conſiderable influence on our 
behaviour, I am the more concerned for the 
ladies on that account: if any doubt this, let 


them obſerve how much more value a cou! 


try 
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try girl ſets on herſelf when dreſt in her 
Sunday's habit, with a ſuit of cherry-coloured 
ribbons, than when ſhe is in her every-day's 
cloaths, and her cap tied only with a piece of 
bobbin ? What a ſuperior air to all his for- 
mer companions, a country-fellow aſſumes, 
when he is firſt liſted for a ſoldier, and has 
got on his laced hat, and regimental cloaths ? 
How diffident and ſneaking a poor poet ap- 
pears in a ſhabby thread-bare coat? How 
ſelf- ſufficient and daring a powdered beau in 
an embroidered ſuit ? Since it is certain then 
that our cloaths have great influence on our 
minds and behaviour, I cannot but be very 
apprehenſive, that the maſculine habits, the 
ladies ſo much affect, will give them a bold 
and maſculine behaviour. Indeed I have late- 
ly ſeen ſeveral of them on the road, that 
ſeemed determined to diſpute the way with 
men who have met them, and not known 


their ſex. I was lately in full expectation of 


ſeeing a real pretty fellow thrown off his 
horſe, by one of theſe Amazons : he miſtook 
her for a man, and ſeemed determined to 
have the road; ſhe as fully reſolved to turn 
him out; but Pallas appearing to the young 
fellow in the ſhape of a petticoat, prevented 
further miſchief, and my young gentleman 


ſpurred his horſe out of the road, with a 


* madam, I beg ten thouſand pardons.” In 
this 
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this caſe, it is true, the advantage ſeemed en. 
tirely on the lady's fide, therefore there was 
the leſs danger ; but the ladies ſhould re. 
member, they may ſometimes be over. 
matched, and get ugly falls. 


My friend Tom Truelove has made his 
addreſſes for tome time to a young lady who 
received him very favourably, and as the for- 
tune and ſettlement are agreed upon, the re- 
lations admire they are not married; and J 
believe the young lady herſelf thinks Tom 
ſomewhat backward : the truth is, ſhe has 
lately got one of theſe Amazoman habits, 
which makes my friend uneaſy; he is an 
admirer of mildneſs and complacency in a 
miſtreſs, or a wife; he thinks, as we have 
before hinted, that all approaches towards 
roughneſs or manlineſs in a woman, as diſ- 
agreeable as ſoftneſs and effeminacy in a man. 

And as Tom knows the world, and the ſex 
well, he is apprehenſive that when a wo- 
man has got all but the breeches, ſhe may 
ſtruggle hard for them too. Tom cannot him- 
{elf well acquaint his miſtreſs with theſe fears 
and apprehenſions, but as I am very intimate 
in the family, and think in my conſcience 
Florella will make a good wife, notwithſtand- 
ing this ill appearance, I am reſolved to ex- 
poſtulate the matter with her, and try if ſhe 
will 
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will not ſacrifice this diſagreeable dreſs for an 
agreeable huſband. 


ALTHOUGH I am in hopes we ſhall pre- 
yent the intire metamorphoſes of this lady, 
and get her married, yet I am very apprehen- 
five the generality of our Eprcenes will pro- 
ceed from one ſtep to another, 'till they be- 
come perfect men in all outward appearance. 
I have obſerved ſeveral of them who for ſome 
time have caſt a longing eye on the breeches, 
but as it would look ſomewhat oddly to jump 
at once out of their petticoats into breeches, 
I would humbly propoſe, that for one ſea- 
ſon, at leaſt, they content themſelves with 
trowſers, which will be very convenient in 
many reſpects, and particularly ſo to thoſe 
who have not handſome legs; for the trow- 
ſers may be made to reach the ancle. Un- 
doubtedly, certain precautions of this nature 
are abſolutely neceſſary in ladies dreſſes: if 
proper care had been taken ſome years ſince, 
to have prevented the faſhion of their appear- 
ing naked within a few inches of the waiſt, 
ſo many would not have diſcovered ſuch ſad- 
coloured necks and breaſts to publick view ; 
and a proper caution, at this time, may fave 
many from ſo notoriouſly expoſing ſuch very 
ill ſhapes : for I think myſelf obliged to ac- 
quaint the ladies, that theſe faſhions, and 

| ſome 
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ſome others, have been maliciouſly contrived 
by the fair and well-ſhaped, to expoſe the 
defects of others leſs happy in thoſe reſpects, 
But to return to the matter before us: during 
the time our ladies are in their trowſers, they 
may learn ſeveral qualifications very proper 
for the part they are to act. Gaming they 
are already ſufficiently verſed in; but it will 
be abiolutely neceſſary for them to learn fen- 
Cing ; for, when there are no outward or vi- 
ſible ſigns left of their ſex, they may, on many 
occaſions, be liable to challenges, (for with 
the breeches they muſt put on ſwords ;) now, 
if they have not learned to fence, the young 
fellows will ſoon get within their points, and 
be through them in an inſtant. But when 
to the knowledge of gaming the ladies have 
added fencing, ſwearing, and talking 1 
ſhall own they are fit for the breeches, and 
think them as well qualified as moſt of the 
modern fine gentlemen about town. 
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HE following letter was ſent by a 

young woman, whoſe father was a 
clergyman, to a lady in the country her inti- 
mate friend: the clergyman had given his 
children, and this daughter in particular, a 
very good education ; but, notwithſtanding 
the living he enjoyed was conſiderable, he left 
little or nothing for his family to ſubſiſt on 
after his deceaſe : this obliged poor Betty, 
though one of the genteeleſt perſons in the 
pariſh, to become a ſervant, We ſhall make 
no apology for publiſhing her letter, becauſe 
we think it contains ſeveral judicious and uſe- 
ful remarks. 


«MADAM, 
cc QINCE you are pleaſed, by the very 


affectionate letter I received from you, 
©: $0 
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« to make ſo particular and kind an inquiry 
e in what manner I have lived ſince my fa. 
ce ther died, and you went with your ſpouſe 
« to Ireland, I ſhould be guilty of unpardon- 
able negligence, or ingratitude, not to in- 
“ form you; but, that my letter may give 
* you more entertainment than any thing 
e relating merely to myſelf can afford, ] 
„ ſhall take the liberty to add a few obſer- 
e vations on more conſiderable perſons, whoſe 
«© families I have lived in. 


„W WHEN my father died, and it was 
* known to the neighbourhood that we were 
< left deſtitute, an elderly gentleman and his 
« wife, who lived a few miles from us, in- 


<« vited me to paſs ſome time at their houſe, 


This ancient couple lived very happily upon 


* a ſmall eſtate, but large enough for their 
ce neceſſities, and therefore equal to their de- 
© fires: they had paſſed forty years together 
te with very little variety; their pleaſures were 
<« confined to a very narrow circle, but their 
e cares and fears in a much narrower : In 2 
« word, they lived according to nature, and 
e were therefore happy. I often wiſhed for 
* ſuch an eaſy contented ſtate of mind as 
ce they 
e continued longer with them, perhaps might 
© in part have attained it; but their deaths 


were bleſſed with, and if I had 


& ſoon 
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« ſoon cloſed this quiet ſcene, which was 
« ſucceeded by a very buſy one to me; for 
c then went to London, and fought for a 
« ſervice. 


« Tre firſt place that offered to my liking 
« was a merchant's in the city, where I was 
e hired to wait on his wife: the ſplendor 
« this family lived in, made me think I was 
« well provided for, and that my maſter was 
every rich; he kept a coach and chariot, 
« 4 valet de chambre, two coachmen, three 
e footmen, a houſekeeper, cook, and houſe- 
* maid, a ſervant for every child, which 
« were four, and myſelf, who only waited 
* on my miſtreſs : we had alſo a country- 
* houſe, where was conſtantly a gardener, 
* and one woman-ſervant. The furniture of 
* both houſes was ſhowey and coſtly, but 
not neat or elegant. We had many viſi- 


© tors, to whom my miſtreſs took great plea- 


« ſure to ſhew her fine houſe and cloaths : 
the latter ſhe had indeed ſome cauſe to be 
* yain of; for, including her jewels, they 
* could not be worth leſs than a thouſand 
pounds. My maſter was little at home, 
* which I imputed to a multiplicity of affairs 
* he had abroad; many people came to in- 
* quire after him, whoſe buſineſs I ſuppoſed 
* was Chiefly to aſk his cuſtom, for he was 

a great 
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« a great trader; but I thought it was ſome. 
« what remarkable, that he was often denied, 
«© when I knew him to be in the houſe : this 
the other ſervants told me was common 
e among great people; and, indeed, ſuch ] 
e ſuppoſed my maſter and miſtreſs to be, for 
they endeavoured in every thing to imitate 
* the quality, and lived at a greater expence 
than any of our country gentlemen, who 
* have two thouſand pounds a year, can 


afford. But, before I had lived fix months 


in the family, I was undeceived in my opi- 


nion of this gentleman's circumſtances ; for 
<« ſome officers with an extent (I think they 
called it) came one day into the houſe, 
<*« whilſt my miſtreſs had eight or ten viſitors 
<« in the dining-room, before whom ſhe had 
* diſplayed all her finery ; this put a me- 
« lancholy end to their grandeur, I had 
© almoſt forgot to tell you, that, during the 
c time I lived in this family, my miſtreſs 
© never went into the kitchen, or threaded 
« a needle; but ſhe now lives in one room, 
© and ſells a little tea, coffee, and ſuch things 
<« for a ſubſiſtance, and my maſter is gone 


ce abroad in a poſt that may bring him in "ny 
pounds a year. 


* Tae next ſervice I went to was a ba- 
*« ronet's, near St. James's, who lived (as I 
« think 
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© think almoſt every one here does) in a very 
« expenſive manner: the houſekeeper, who 
« js a talkative woman, and had been ſeveral 
« years in the family, informed me that this 
e gentleman had an eſtate of fifteen hundred 
pounds a year in Kent, which he lived very 
well upon, till about five years ſince he 
was drawn into play by ſharpers, who won 
« of him large ſums of money; ever ſince, 
% he has lived in London at a great expence, 
* expecting a place: I doubt this will make 
* bad worle; but, as my maſter thinks he 
* has been ſeveral times near ſucceeding, he 
* 1s ſtill very ſanguine: indeed, if faith was 
das effectual in removing obſtacles to the 
H obtaining of places, as it is to ſubdue diffi- 
culties of another nature, this gentleman 
* has enough to remove mountains. 


« Wren I came firſt into this family, I 
thought my maſter was a very learned man, 
* and my lady much given to reading; for 
he had a large fine library, and ſhe a cloſet 
* of choice books curiouſly bound, gilt, and 
© lettered ; but I ſoon found my matter never 
* went into the library but to ſhew it to com- 
* pany, and my lady's books were rarely taken 
out of the caſe but to be duſted. I could 
* not imagine for what reaſon people, who 
* did not read, ſhould put themſelves to the 

8 * expence 
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ce expence of buying ſuch a number of books, 
te and fitting up a library, till I was informed 
ce that a ſtudy is as neceſſary in a nobleman's 


ce or gentleman's houſe, although he does not « 4 
© read, as a Chapel though he never hears « 4 
ce prayers ; and that books, in a lady's cloſet, « 6 
« ire eſteemed as ornamental furniture as « {] 


* china upon cabinets, and that there is no « tl 
© more neceſſity one ſhould be read than the 
other uſed, 


« My maſter and miſtreſs were not di- 
«© yerted from reading by the care of their 
* family, or any other care, for all the ſer- 
e vants did what was right in their own eyes; 
*© this it was to no purpoſe to complain of, 
My maſter was very jovial and unthinking; 
my miſtreſs indolent and much troubled } 
with vapours. This gentleman married his 
lady for love, when they were both very 
young; he ſaw her at the play, was deeply 
** ſmitten, and being much ſuperior in for- 
tune, the match was ſoon agreed on, even 
before he had opportunity of acquainting 
„ himſelf with her temper or dilpolition : 
** when they came together, he ſoon ditliked 
* her humour, which in a little time wore 
* off all fondneſs for her perſon ; the neglect 
that followed, her own indolent way of 


life, or both, raiſed in apprehenſion, at 
{© leaſt, 
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«© leaſt, many illneſſes : but whether theſe 
« were real, or imaginary, they were attended 
« by certain and ſubſtantial charges; doctors 
« and apothecaries being in conſtant attend- 
« ance. I often thought, if this lady would 
« employ ſome time in the care of her family, 
« ſhe might ſoon receive more benefit from 
* that and exerciſe, than by medicines ; and, 
« perhaps, gain a cheartulneſs of temper 
e which would render her much more agree- 
« able both to hericit and her huſband; but 
„ ſo far is ſhe from taking any care of the 
« family, that ſhe takes none of her children. 
* She never ſuckled any for fear of ſpoiling 
* her ſhape; and thinks the management of 
« them, or the taking any part in their edu- 
cation, much below her quality: ſhe will 
* indeed ſometimes ſend to the nurſery for 
« one of them to play with, as he does for 
the parrot or monkey, but all care is en- 
© tirely left to the ſervants ; and, as they are 
the only perſons with whom the children 
© converſe, their behaviour, as well as the 
words and phraſes they ule, are the moſt 
«* vulgar you can imagine: of the footmen 
« and maid-ſervants, the children learn to 
* romp and expreſs themſelves indecentiy ; 
of the houſekeeper to uſe hard words, ill- 


c obſerved mafter Billy, who is about four 
8 2 © years 


© pronounced, and improperly applied. TI. 
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« years old, to be exceſſively paſſionate, which 
« difpoſition he could not take from his fa- 
ce ther or mother; but, as the nurſe who 
e ſuckled him was a violent termagant, this 
©* temper is eaſily accounted for. You, ma- 
* dam, who not only ſuckled ſo many fine 
ce children, but took ſuch care in their edu- 
e cation, have reaſon to hope you ſhall find 
* no ill qualities in them, or at leaſt you will 
have none to anſwer for. 


* I ASR pardon for this digreſſion, and ſhall 

* now proceed to acquaint you, that the ir- 
regular hours we kept in this family, and 
te the other diſorders of it, put me upon look- 
«ing out for another place: one offered in 
« the city, which I accepted, and am now | 
in. My maſter is a merchant, and I be- 
© lieve very wealthy; he has been married 
*© tout twelve years, and has ſeveral children, 
This family is the reverſe of thoſe I have 
© hitherto lived in: every thing is well re- 
« gulated ; here is care without affectation, 
<« trugality without niggardlineſs, and plenty 
without profuſion: the houle is convenient, 
though not very large, elegantly rather than 
e richly furniſhed : ſervants are kept for ule, 
© not oſtentation ; thoſe who have been found 
« diſhoneſt are immediately diſmiſſed, and 
* juch a character given of them as they 
« deſerve : 
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te deſerve: in other miſdemeanors, the re- 
« proof or puniſhment is always proportioned 
« to the fault. I have often, with pleaſure, 
« Obſerved, that when a ſervant is found ſtrict- 
« ly juſt, or very good-natured, though they 
“ have ſome conſiderable failings, there is 
* great mildneſs uſed towards them; the 
* good qualities are endeavoured to be im- 
proved, and the perſon reclaimed from the 
e bad. In. a word, to be acceptable in this 
family, it is only neceſſary to be honeſt, and 
© endeavour to pleaſe. The amiable exam- 
ple of my maſter and miſtreſs are not leſs 
* conducive to the good order of this family, 
than their care and management; they are 
e both perſons of excellent ſenſe and agree- 
able tempers, which qualities not only tend 
eto make themſelves happy, but excite a 
e defire of imitation in others, and diffuſe 
* pleaſure all around them. 


« My matter, though conſiderably em- 
« ployed in buſineſs, inſtructs his children at 
© leiſure hours, in ſeveral parts of learning; 
* he has taught both boys and girls, who are 
* old enough, to read with a juſt and true 
* pronunciation and accent ; the children 
* have alſo learned of their father, and of 
* one another, to ſpeak French. My miſtreſs 
* teaches her daughters needlework, and ſe- 

83 « yeral 
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« yeral accompliſhments proper for the ſex: 
e theſe, and other parts of education, are 
c made the childrens diverſion, and have 
e never coſt them a tear. I have often heard 
« this gentleman fay, he thinks the common 
* methods of teaching youth very cruel, and 
© more likely to make fools and blockheads, 
than men of ſenſe and ſcholars ; that thoſe 
* under his direction ſhall not have their 
e tempers ſoured, or ſpirits broken by ſeve- 
© rity : he is of opinion, that it is barbarous 
© to deprive children of thoſe pleaſures youth 
« affords; and which, if not interrupted by 
< the ſeverity of parents and tutors, are per- 
* haps the moſt unmixt of any enjoyed in 
« life. I pretend not to judge how practi- 
cable this method may be with all tempers, 
but in our family the good effects of it are 
© apparent: the childrens love to their parents, 
% not only occaſions an unwillingneſs to of- 


© fend, but excites a ſtrong inclination to imi- 
ce tate them. 


« Tr1s gentleman and his wife have un- 
© doubtedly a fincere love for each other: 
he is delighted with her humour, and is 
* very fond of her perſon. She has a high 
* opinion of his underſtanding ; by this means 
e ſhe never conteſts things of conſequence, 
* he never inſiſts on trifles; ſhe does no: 

« defire 
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te deſire what is beyond his circumſtances, he 
« will not refuſe her what is ſuitable to them. 
© If my maſter is out late with his friends, 
« which is not very common, he meets with 
te no kind or unkind expoſtulations when he 
* comes home : if my miſtrels 1s gone to 
“ reſt, he goes to another apartment. This 
* lodging ſeparately is frequent on theſe and 
* other occaſions, and proceeds only from 
* complailance : when he is minded to go 
* a journey, on buſineſs or pleaſure, no diſ- 
like is ſhewn, though I know his com- 
« pany is ſo agreeable to her, that ſhe wiſhes 
* he would not go ſo often: but, perhaps, 
in this, he judges beſt what is proper to 
« ſupport their love to each other; for, upon 
« his return after a conſiderable abſence, I 
“have obſerved their affection to appear with 
additional ardour. When my maſter has 
* viſitors, who are generally men of excellent 
« ſenſe, my miſtreſs receives them with great 
« civility; by which I obſerve ſhe lays no 
* {mall obligation on her huſband, who for 
his part omits no opportunity of ſaying the 
* civiliſt things, and behaving in the moſt 
* obliging manner imaginable ; but this never 
e betrays them into indecent familiarities or 
* fondnefſes before company. I ſhall men- 
tion but one circumſtance more relating to 


* this happy couple, in which they are the 
S 4 ce very 
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every reverſe of all other married perſons ] 
© have lived with; they are more ſcrupulous 
* of being ſeen dirty by each other, than by 
e ſtrangers. I have heard the footman fay, 
te that when my maſter comes off a journey, 
* he is generally ſhaved and changes his 
* linnen before he comes home; and, if my 
© miſtreſs knows the time of his return, ſhe 
<« js as clean, if not as fine, as a bride. 


© You will believe, madam, that in this 
« family I am very eaſy; for as I have the 


good fortune to give entire ſatisfaction, my 
“ maſter and miſtreſs are very kind to 


e Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


May 13, 1730. « E. P.“ 
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IDLENES 


Written in the Year 1730. 


Is mihi demum vivere & frui animã videtur, qui 
aliquo negotio intentus, præclari facinoris aut 
artis bone famam quærit. Sal. 


DLENESS has at preſent ſo much in- 

fluence on abundance of the younger ſort 
of our gentry, and is become ſo faſhionable, 
that the principal emulation among a great part 
of them is only who ſhall be molt foppiſh and 
inſignificant. Nevertheleſs, if this diſpoſition 
was confined to ſuch who are born to great 
eſtates, and therefore claim a prerogative of 
being uſeleſs, it would leſs deſerve our notice. 
But the infection having reached to thoſe in 
lower life, who have no ſuch title to inſignifi- 
cancy, we think it high time it ſhould be 
animadverted 
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animadverted on, and ſome inquiry made 
from whence it proceeds. If we trace this 
ill-habit to its orgin, we ſhall find it is often 
owing more to a wrong education, and bad 
examples, than to the inclinations of the per. 
ſons who are guilty of it. 


Many men, who from low beginning; 
have raiſed themſelves to circumſtances above 
what they expected, having found the diſad- 
vantage of being wholly illiterate, reſolved to 
prevent that inconvenience in their children; 
and there is no doubt but this care, under 
proper regulations, and rightly directed, i; 
very neceſſary and uſeful: but when it pro- 
ceeds ſo far as to keep lads many years at 
their books, who have no genius, it only 
makes idle pedantick drones of thoſe, who, 
if they had been brought up to trade, or ſome 
mechanick buſineſs, might have been induftri- 
ous uſetul members of the commonwealth. 


Men brought up only to learning, are ge- orea 
nerally unfit for trade, and very apt to del- MW learr 
piſe all laborious employments. It is certain theſe 
therefore, that none ought to be educated MW afler 
wholly to literature, but ſuch whoſe early 
abilities promiſe great proficiency in learning ; T 
or thoſe who by birth are entitled to fuch W yout 
eſtates, as put them above the neceſſity of the 

induſtry 
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induſtry to get a livelhood. If this rule was 
obſerved, we ſhould not ſee ſuch ſwarms of 
young clergymen unprovided for, nor ſuch 
numbers of doctors and lawyers almoſt ready 
to ſtarve. Nevertheleſs, ſo prepoſterous are 
we in the education of our children, that 
many bright and excellent geniuſes are en- 
tirely uncultivated, whilſt there is much la- 
bour beſtowed on barren and unfruitful 
minds : many, who are only fit for bodily 
labour, are obliged to torture their brains, in 
order to produce what never exiſted in them; 
and others, of excellent capacities, are con- 
demned to drudge on in buſineſs they are no 
ways fit for, and therefore will never ſucceed 
in. 


Bur if ſome tradeſmen, and others of low 
degree, have miſtaken the true intereſt and 
capacities of their children in bringing them 
up to be ſcholars, it is very certain that num- 
bers of our nobility and gentry have taken 
great care not to burden their children with 
learning; whoever converſes with many of 
theſe, will eaſily perceive the truth of this 
aſſertion. 


Tur preſent prevailing humour of putting 
youth to no trades or buſineſs, helps to ſtock 


the nation with ſo many idle uſeleſs perſons. 
Undoubtedly 


268 Of IDLENEss. 
Undoubtedly this proceeds partly from a 


ſtrong inclination, in the meaner people, to 
raiſe their children to ſomething like gentry , 
and, in the gentry, to a diflike that any of 
their deſcendants ſhould become merchants 
or tradeſmen : to obtain the one, and avoid 
the other, both are ſeeking after genteel em- 
ployments, as they are called, for their child- 
ren. This conſiderably increaſes the number 
of dependents on a court and miniſtry, often- 
times occaſions great diſappointments and 
vexations to particular perſons, and is highly 
injurious to the publick. 


HavinG lately obſerved that my barber 
had a ſon of ſeventeen years of age who was 
not put apprentice, nor at all concerned him- 
ſelf with his father's buſineſs, but wore a laced 
hat, and ſauntered about; I enquired of the 
father what trade he intended his ſon for? 
The anſwer was, that Jacky ſpoke French, 
and had learned to dance, therefore was fit 
for better employment than trade ; and as he 
(the father) made perriwigs for ſeveral mem- 
bers of parliament, and great men; he did 
not doubt but he ſhould procure Jacky a place 
in which. he might live like a gentleman. 
Now, if my barber, after fix or ſeven years 
expectation of this place, ſhould be diſap- 
pointed, which I think a hundred to one but 
he 
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he will, what can his ſon be able to do, 
without money to maintain him, (which I 
know the father is not able to give) or the 
knowledge of any trade or buſineſs ? I do not 
ſee any thing he will have to depend on but 
his French and dancing, which will hardly 
procure him a better place than that of a foot- 
man; but, if he is wile enough to learn in 
time the art of ſhaving and buckling a perri- 
wig, he may be promoted to the office of a 
valet-de-chambre. 


SQUIRE Mortgage of Efjex, who is poſſeſſed 
of about four hundred pounds a year, which 
he has ſufficiently encumbered, has three ſons 
and two daughters. The eldeſt fon muſt be 
a gentleman of courſe, being born ſo; and to 
quality him for the care of his eſtate, and the 
ſervice of his country, he has been taught to 
drink October and hunt foxes; in which laſt 
exerciſe he is ſo great a proficient, and has 
had ſuch wonderful ſucceſs, that one end of 
the great barn is hung full of the ſkins of 
thoſe animals, the trophies of his noble ex- 
ploits. The other two ſons are put to ſchool, 
where the youngeſt, though utterly void of 
genius, may, by the help of a good memory, 
become a ſcholar, and will therefore be fit 
for a divine; the other is very averſe to books, 
but of ſo covetous and thrifty a diſpoſition, 

that, 
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that, in all probability, he would make a ſuc- 
ceſsful tradeſman; but that the father will 
not hear of, becauſe there has not been one 
tradeſman 1n the family ſince his great grand- 
father, who was a woollen-draper, and got 
the eſtate they now enjoy, which indeed was 
three times larger before it had paſſed through 


the hands of the gentlemen his ſucceſſors, 


Miſs Charlotte, the eldeſt daughter, who is 
very pretty, and has been taught every uleleſ 


qualification of her ſex, had lately an advan- | 


tageous offer ; but it was from a merchant and 
a citt, which was thought reaſon enough to 
reject it with ſcorn. This ill treatment of 
merchants and tradeſmen, by thoſe who are 
in all reſpects their inferiors, may poſſibly be 
conſidered another time, 


Bur to return to our ſubject; the wrong 
education of ſome of our youth, and the total 
want of it in others, is undoubtedly the ſource 
of many evils in this age, as well as that bad 
habit we now complain of ; and indeed idle- 
neſs itſelf is productive of many ill conſequen- 
ces. The Lacedemonians, to deter their child- 
ren from drunkenneſs, frequently made ſlaves 
drunk, and then cauſed them to appear be- 
fore their children, that the ridiculous and 
diſagreeable figures the ſlaves made might be- 


get an abhorrence of that vice in the youth. 
In 
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In like manner, I ſhould think, if young gen- 
tlemen would obſerve the inſipid, tireſome, 
diſagreeable behaviour of the idle, they would 
want no other preſervative againſt ſo irkſome a 
life. They aim at eaſe, but cannot attain it; 
their minds continually roving from ſcene to 
ſcene : they endeavour at pleaſure, but no 
wonder they miſs it, when they know not in 
what true pleaſure conſiſts, nor where it is to 
be found. Go but to the coftee-houſes from 
a little within Temple-Bar to St. James's, what 
ſwarms of idle, lazy, able - bodied young 
men, with vacant faces, are to be ſeen in 
thoſe aſylums of indolence ? You may ob- 
ſerve one walking before a large glaſs, view- 
ing his dear perſon and dreſs, from his tupee 
to the harneſs buckles upon his ſhoes, and 
practiſing affected motions and geſtures, till 
he becomes finiſhed in ſtudied fopperies 
another yawning, ſtretching, rubbing his heavy 
eyes, and often enquiring if it is five o'clock, 
that he may move off to the play, and find 
ſomething to divert him. 


I Have prevailed on one of theſe young 
ſparks to keep an exaCt account how he ſpent 
his time for a few days, which I ſhall give 
the publick in his own words. 


THURSDAY. Got up at eleven and drank 
tea, 
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tea, read the Atalantis for half an hour, 
finiſhed dreſſing by two, went to the coffee- 
houſe, from thence to dinner ; at four to the 
coffee-houſe again: nothing remarkable but 
three or four men talking of virtue, vice, 
ſincerity, the beauty of it, and ſuch ſtuff: 
they ſeemed to be queer fellows, both by 
their diſcourſe and habits, for they wore ſmall 
ſhoe-buckles and tye-wigs. At five went to 
the play, forgot what they called it, but it 
was one of Rowe's tragedies, and damn'd 
filly ſtuff: after the play went to the tavern 
with Jack Saunter, Tom Tipler, and Will Sh. 
About twelve we had toaſted all the health; 
we could think on, then grew dull ; but 
Jack Saunter beginning to ſing, made us 
merry; drank bumpers till one. Will Sh 
called for the box and dice; I did not care 
for the trouble of play ; beſides, I never have 
any luck ; however, to pleaſe him, I played 
off five pieces. Went to my lodgings at 
TWO. 


FrIDAY. Roſe at twelve, could eat no- 
thing, but drank one diſh of green tea ; ſent 


my footman to buy a new poudrier and two 
large black filk bags with wide wings and 


ribbons, one for myſelf and the other for him; 
fitted on my new bag, which gave me a mi- 


litary air, and very much improved my man- 
ner: 
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ner: went to the coffee-houſe, met Vll. Sd, 
who offered me my revenge. Memorandum, 
Nick Modiſb's buckles bigger and handſomer 
than mine. Drank ſome uſquebaugh to get 
me an appetite, dined at the Roſe, eat heartily, 
ſent word to my lodgings that I ſhould not 
te at home; went to Mrs. S 


SATURDAY. Did not get up till one. 
Went to my lodgings damnably hipt, read 
Martin upon the P. To divert myſelf 
bought a new ſword-knot, and changed my 
buckles for a pair larger than Nick Modiſh's. 
In the evening ſaw a play, and afterwards 
ended the night with our uſual company. 


I couLD not prevail on my young ſpark, 
who pleaded the irkſomeneſs of ſo much 
writing, to proceed in his diary ; and indeed 
was not very urgent, when he aſſured me, that 
| ſhould find very little variety if he was to go 
on for twelve months; theſe three days being 
an epitome of his whole life, 


Ir parents, and others who are intruſted 
with the education of children, would ſeri- 
oully conſider what effects education has upon 
them, both in reſpect to their own happineſs, 
and the good of the publick, this might ex- 
Cite a care in the guardians of our youth, to 

T obſerve 
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obſerve the genius and inclination of thoſe 
under their tuition, and the circumſtances they 
are like to ſet out in the world with : for 
youth ſhould be taught what may be uſeſul 
to them in manhood, and be ſo nurtured in 
indu?ry and ſuitable employments, that they 
need not become dependents on others, but 
be able to provide for themſelves, and be alſo 
ſerviceable to the publick. 


Axp if young gentlemen, who are their 
own directors, would make trial, how much 
more pleaſure, as well as other ſolid advan- 
tage, is to be attained by the grateful vicitl- 
tude of buſineſs and leifure, than by a lite of 
idleneſs, they would, I am perſuaded, ion 
change the latter for the former; and inſtead 
of paſſing away their time in a circle of tri- 
fling, inſignificant, and ſometimes vicious ac- 
tions, would become diligent and induſtrious; | 
by which means they may grow agrecable to 
themſcives, beneficial to others, and of impor- 
tance to their country. 


10 


10 


STR, Paris, Aug. 15, N. S. 1737. 


AVING now almoſt compleated what 

is commonly called the grand tour of 
France, I know you will expect to hear from 
me ; but you will not expect to be entertained 
with a particular account of this kingdom, 
which 1s ſo fully deſcribed in many books, 
and ſo well known to ſuch numbers of our 
countrymen. I ſhall therefore only obſerve, 
that a traveller, who imagines he ſhall ſee in 
France a great many fine, regular, well-built, 
neat cities and towns, ſuch as are to be met 
with in Holland, Flanders, and ſome parts of 
ſaly, will find himſelf much diſappointed. 
Indeed, if the French voyage-writers are to 
de believed, there are no finer citics and towns 
in any part of Europe. One is extremely 
neat, another extremely regular, the third 
vaſtly magnificent: but they generally omit 
Ti extremely 
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extremely naſty, which is a character that 
much more juſtly belongs to moſt of them 
than thoſe epithets they ſo freely make uſe 
of. Theſe writers have, for the moſt part, 
given us rather panegyricks than deſcriptions 
of their cities and towns. It is true, the 
country of France is, in many parts, very fer- 
tile and delightful; the air, eſpecially in the 
ſouthern provinces, pure and wholſome, and 
the towns and cities are often finely ſituated, 
but rarely well-built, and more rarely kept in 
any tolerable degree of neatneſs. 


I coup not well avoid theſe general re- 
marks on the towns and cities of France, and 
the deſcriptions you will mect with of them 
in moſt books; but my preſent deſign in 
writing to you 1s of another nature. How- 
ever defective France may be with reſpect to 
neatneſs and elegance in the cities and towns, 
it appears to me the moſt thriving nation in 
Europe. From the poor miſerable condition, 
in which it was about four and twenty years 
ſince, (when I reſided in it for ſome time) 
its treaſures exhauſted, its trade decayed, the 
number of people greatly leſſened, and the 
marks of cxtreme poverty appearing almok 
every here; from this poor miſerable con- 
dition, the country is now become full of iu- 
habitants, trade is exceedingly flouriſhing, 4 
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face of plenty appears in the moſt conſider- 
able places, the publick treaſury was never 
better managed, nor ever abounded more 
with money. This great, and almoſt ſudden 
change of affairs in France, has not been 
brought about only by the natural advantages 
that kingdom enjoys, (which I confeſs are 
very conſiderable) but alſo by the great care 
taken to encourage all beneficial branches of 
trade; amongſt which, ſuch as interfere with 
the intereſt of their once powerful neighbours, 
are moſt carefully cultivated, 


FRANCE has at preſent a miniſter at 
the head of her affairs, who knows that a 
country deſtitute of mines cannot grow rich 
but by foreign trade. He has, undoubtedly, 
taken notice by what means England and 
Holland are become ſo wealthy, and were 
enabled, not many years ſince, to humble the 
grand monarch of France; and, having ob- 
ſerved theſe advantages attending foreign com- 
merce, he uſes the moſt proper methods to 
extend and increaſe that of France to the 
utmoſt, This is laying a ſolid foundation of 
power and greatneſs, 


Tun French are very ſenſible of the advan- 
tages they enjoy under the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion ; they find they grow rich, and feel them- 

13 ſelves 
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ſelves as happy as a people can well be in an 
abſolute monarchy. The preſent prime mi. 
niſter is frequently the ſubject of their con- 
verſation, and almoſt as frequently of their 
encomiums ; the character they give of him 
is, that, with regard to his own private affairs, 
he is entirely difintereſted ; he neither heap: 
up riches himſelf, nor will knowingly ſuffer 
others to do it unjuſtly, at the publick ex- 
pence : in employments of ſtate, he does not 
preier his relations, or immediate dependents, 
becauſe they are ſuch ; but chuſes men only 
for their integrity and capacity: he looks up- 
on himſelf as the ſervant of the publick, and, 
notwithſtanding his 'great age, applies with 
much aſſiduity to publick affairs, ſetting ſome 
hours afide, three days in a week particularly, 
to attend and examine propoſals made to him 
for the benefit of trade ; he conſults the ad- 
vantage of his country in every thing, and 
well-knowing that if a people are not ſecure 
in all legal methods of carrying on their traf- 
fick, and defended againſt any power, who 
dares to interrupt or attack them, they will 
deſpiſe their governors, and be greatly dif- 
couraged in their trade; he takes eſpecial 
care to protect the ſubjects of France again 
all inſults from any foreign power whatever. 
You do not hear of any Frenchmen ill uſed 
or inſulted in foreign countries, nor any of 
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their ſhips being taken and confiſcated, or 
ſtopped and plundered by nations pretending 
to be at peace with them, but a prompt and 
ample ſatisfaction is immediately inſiſted on 
and obtained. This protection and ſecurity 
of perſon and property, enjoyed by the French 
in ſo high a degree, creates in them a great 
opinion both of their governors and them- 
ſelves, and cauſes them to look with the ut- 
moſt contempt on any people, who ſuffer 
themſelves to be inſulted, plundered, and ill- 
uſed by thoſe with whom they are not at 
War. 


Warren I obſerved what eſteem the cardinal 
had gained, and heard ſuch praiſes and bleſ- 
ſings beſtowed upon him for his mild, pru- 
dent, and diſintereſted adminiſtration of af- 
fairs, I could not help reflecting, how great- 
ly the pleaſure, reſulting from a conſciouſneſs 
of doing ſo much good, tranſcends that of 
accumulating wealth or power. This un- 
faſhionable taſte, will, doubtleſs, be heartily 
deſpiſed by many miniſters of ſtate, and 
others, who think riches and power the moſt 
ſubſtantial enjoyments, and that all the reſt is 
mere chimæra and fancy. 


Bur to return to my ſubject. Theſe peo- 
ple are of opinion that there is a national as 
1 4 well 
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well as perſonal reputation, and that it he. 
hoves the publick to be as careful of the one, 
as a private man ſhould be of the other. In 
this I doubt not but you agree with them; 

for, if a nation once ſuffers any foreign power 
to inſult them with impunity, they. will ſoon 
find others do the fame, and, in a little time, 
both their trade and poſſeſſions will become 


entirely precarious. 


IT is reported here, that a certain nation, 


which, not many years ſince, we heartily def. 


piſed, and beat very ſoundly in another's quar- 
rel, does not only continue to do us all man- 
ner of injuries, but demands whole provinces, 
to which they have no manner of right. | 


hope, on this occaſion, we ſhall behave 25 
we ought to do. 


Ou countrymen are great admirers of the 
French, in many reſpects, and very apt to 
imitate them in their ridiculous faſhions and 
cuſtoms. I heartily wiſh we were as ready 
to learn from them what is truly valuable 
and praiſe-worthy. Pray, how do you think 
the French would behave to any nation who 
inſulted their ſubjects; uſed them with the 
utmoſt contempt and cruelty, made prize of 
their ſhips, and demanded provinces from 
them, to which they had no right! ? I ſuppcſe 


you 
Spain. 
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u will anſwer, there is a great difference 

tween the French and us. Is there ſo ? 
This is a cutting reflection to an Engliſbman, 
eſpecially one who remembers the circum- 
ſtances of the two nations fix and twenty 
years ago. We have indeed a debt of many 
millions, which lies heavy upon us. If this 
utterly diſables us from defending ourſelves, 
our dominions, and properties, (which I hope 


1s not the cafe) what thanks do we owe to 


thoſe, who have taken no care to pay off any 


conſiderable part of this debt during five and 
twenty years peace? 


In a converſation I had with ſome French 
gentlemen at this place, who highly extolled 
the happineſs of their preſent adminiſtration, 
I ventured (knowing my company) to ſay, 
that France was indebted to a ſingle perſon 
for this happineſs, which muſt be very pre- 
carious as it depended upon the life of one 
man, and he ſo tar in years ; whereas the con- 
ſtitution of our country, in a great meaſure, 


ſecured the publick happineſs, and made it 


laſting. J added, that if a future miniſter of 


France ſhould prove ever fo corrupt, or pur- 
ſue meaſures directly oppoſite to the publick 
intereſt, they had no parliament that could 
call him to account ; and that, where the 
whole depended on the will of a prince, 

there 
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there could be no ſecurity for the people, 
The company, being men of ſenſe, allowed 
part of what I advanced, to be true ; but, at 
the ſame time, deſired me to compare the 
figure that —— makes at preſent, both in 
foreign negotiations and other reſpects, with 
that which France makes; and, as to a miniſter, 
who might be corrupt, or purſued meaſures 
deitructive to his country, being called to ac- 


count by p---------, they deſired me to take 
a view * * * N * * # * * # * #* +* 


* Xx* ** % #* % X X X #% M 
Theſe obſervations were ſo juſt, that I could 
only acknowledge the truth of them, and 
declare my hopes of better times. 


As I know, fir, you are a true lover of 
your country, ſolicitous for its fatety, and in a 
ſtation to do ſervice for the publick, I thought 
myſelf obliged to obſerve to you, how rich 
and powerful our formidable neighbours are 
become; with what wiſdom and ſpirit their 
publick affairs are conducted, and what opinion 
they entertain of us. Suiter me to add, that, 
notwithſtanding tne preſent pacifick appear- 
ance the French affect to put on, we have, in 
my apprehenſion, every thing to fear from 
their circumſtances, and our own. 


J am, &c. 


r 
To the Same. 


SIX, July 2, 1739. 
OWEVER ſome of the following 


obſervations and characters may differ 
from thoſe you have heretofore publiſhed, 
yet, from your known candour, I doubt 
not but you will give them a place in your 


paper. 


Tur proſperity or adverſity, the happineſs 
or mitery of nations, have, in all ages, very 
much depended upon the predominant incli- 
nations or paſſions, as well as upon the pru- 
dent conduct, of the people ; but more eſpe- 
cially oi the leading men or rulers among 
them. Whoever is at all acquainted with 
hiſtory will be fatisfied of the truth of this 


aſſertion. 


WHEN 
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Wur an ambitious ſpirit, and a deſire of 
making unjuſt conqueſts, have poſſeſſed a 
prince or people, then violent meaſures and 
cruel wars, which have often proved perni- 
cious to the conquerors, as well as deſtructive 
to the conquered, have been entered into----. 
When a ſordid ſpirit of avarice, or when pro- 
fuſion and voluptuouſneſs have prevailed, then 
integrity hath generally been at a very low 
ebb; feeble councils have been purſued, aric 1 
moſt ſcandalous diſregard to what concerned 
the publick has been the conſequence----5.t 
when men have eſteemed no pleaſure equal 
to that of ſerving their country ; no rewards 
comparable to the publick praiſe attending 
ſuch ſervices, except the ſatis faction in their 
own minds of doing their duty, and beneft- 
ing mankind; then the councils of fuch a 
people have generally been wiſe and {teady, 
the execution of them vigorous, and the com- 
mon-wealth hath made a glorious figure, and 
enjoyed the higheſt pitch of human felicity. 


Ir may be expected, on this occaſion, that 

I ſhould give tome inſtances, from toimer 
times, of people, (perhaps Greeks or Romans) 
who being actuated by fo amiable a temper, 
have reaped ſuch great benefits from it 
There are, I confeſs, ſome initances to be 
met with both in the Greek and Romas hi- 
ſtories, 
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ſtories, which might illuſtrate and evince what 
I have advanced; but I am much better 
pleaſed with a proof from our own hiſtory, 
which will one day, I doubt not, as much 
eclipſe the ſplendor of any tranſactions among 
the Greeks or Romans, as our heroes out-ſhine 
theirs. I mean the hiſtory of our nation for 
the laſt twenty years, and a true character of 
the great men who have been the principal 
actors in the glorious ſcene. If the cotem- 
poraries of thele perſons, whoſe deſert has 
been ſo eminent, ſhould fail of beſtowing on 
them ſuch rewards as their ſervices have rich- 
ty merited, (which it is great pity they ſhould) 
yet poſterity will undoubtedly do ample juſtice 
to their memories. 


Wuen there is ſo large a field for panegy- 
rick, it is, I confeſs, ſomewhat difficult to know 
where to begin; but as diſintereſtedneſs in 
thoſe, who have the management of a nation's 
concerns, is a molt excellent virtue, abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to complete a publick character, 
and highly beneficial to a kingdom, this ſeems 
to claim the firſt rank. The few penſions, 
or lucrative places, enjoyed by thoſe, who 
have fo eminently ſerved their country; the 
few they have beſtowed on their friends, de- 
pendents, or relations, ſufficiently ſet forth 
their title to this virtue, and cvidentiy demon- 

{trate, 
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ſtrate, that they eſteem the ſatisfaction of do- 
ing ſo much good to the publick, preferable 
to all other rewards. As the example of 
great men always influences thoſe of a lower 
degree, one cannot, without the greateſt plea- 
ſure, obſerve how this ſpirit of diſintereſted- 
neſs has been of late, and is at preſent, diffuſed 
through the nation. Corruption has indeed 
been branded with ſuch odious marks, and 
is become ſo unfaſhionable, that we may juſt- 
ly preſume, none, worth corrupting, will now 


take a bribe. 


In ſhort, we may truly ſay, 


that this pernicious and odious vice 1s at pre- 
ſent practiſed only by the refuſe, the very 
outcaſts of the people. 


THE next virtue, remarkable in our times, 
which we ſhall take notice of, is a concern 
for the publick welfare, This appears very 
eminently in the œconomy of all publick af- 


fairs; particularly in the great frugality with 


which our publick treaſure is managed; the 
avoiding all unneceſſary expences; and in the 
paying off ſo great a part of the national debt; 
without which, as our moſt potent neighbour, 
and heretofore our formidable enemy, is not 


only out of debt, but, in all reſpects, much 
ſtronger than ever, we muſt have been in the 


molt dangerous circumſtances imaginable. 


ON 
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ON this head, we ought not to forget the 
dignity with which all national affairs of con- 
ſequence are treated ; the temper, impartiality, 
and candour, with which all ſuch ſubjects 
are debated, and the inexpreſſible readineſs in 
hearkening to ſuch advice, and following ſuch 
councils, as are for the publick benefit. 


To our difintereſtedneſs and concern for 
the publick welfare, we may doubtleſs aſcribe 
our making uſe of no little artifices, or cor- 
rupt means, to influence particular perſons, 
or ſocieties ; of paying no ſalaries to thoſe who 
are not actually employed and fit for their 
poſts; no penſions to thoſe who do not de- 
ſerve them, or are not real objects of com- 
paſſion ; and the great encouragement given 
to the moſt expert and able perſons. This 
management does not only fave large ſums 
of money to the nation, but is the principal 
cauſe that all our publick buſineſs is diſpatch- 
ed with the utmoſt expedition, and performed 
with all the care and ſucceſs imaginable---- 
Indeed, when men have no bye-ends of 
their own to ſerve ; no dirty jobs to per- 
form ; nothing but the good of their coun- 
try in view; they can have no manner of 
occaſion for expedients, or to form a party 
by unjuſt methods, 


WE 


| 
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WIxp come next to the wiſdom of our times, 
without which our diſintereſtedneſs, integrity, 
or concern for the publick welfare, however 
laudable, would have operated very feebly to 
the advantage of the nation. 


Oux wiſdom then has been wonderfully 
diſplayed, F7r/t, In our negotiations, treaties, 


alliances, and conventions. Theſe have been 


ſo wiſely contrived, that they have (as wag 
formerly ſaid of ſome other moſt excellent 
treaties) generally executed themſelves. 


SECONDLY, In our employing perſons 
of the greateſt abilities in all eminent ſtations ; 
eſpecially as embaſſadors and publick mini- 
ſters. This was the more neceſſary, not only 
as the honour of a nation is greatly concerned 
in the behaviour and management of thoſe in 
ſuch ſtations, but the welfare of the publick 
frequently depends very much on their pru- 
dent conduct. Indeed, the choice of ſuch 
excellent perſonages, to manage publick af- 
fairs, is not only a proof of our wiſdom, but 
alſo of our integrity; for weak or diſhoneſt 
miniſters are always apprehenſive of employ- 
ing wile and good men, leſt they ſhould ſup- 


plant their ſuperiors, or detect their vile 
practices. 


THIRDLY, 
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THIRDLY, Our national wiſdom has 


appeared in foreſeeing events, in a moſt ſur- 
priſing manner, and preparing fo judiciouſly 
for them, that we have very rarely been put 
to any difficulties ourſelves, or diſconcerted in 
any of our deſigns upon others. 


FOURT HLY, In knowing perfectly the 
intereſts of the ſeveral ſtates of Europe, pro- 
perly applying to them, and maintaining a 
juſt ballance of power. 


FIFTHLY, In ſupporting the reputation 
of our country to ſuch a pitch, as it has ſel- 
dom arrived at. In this particular, we may 
juſtly challenge hiſtory to ſhew any period of 
time, in which this nation has made fo extra- 
ordinary a figure as at preſent, and during the 
in W laſt twenty years. 


SIXTHLY, In encouraging all the moſt 
ch WK {ful branches of commerce, and taking eſ- 
af. pecial care that trade is neither unneceſſarily 
wt © burdened, nor obſtructed. 


it | 
0 N SEVENTHLY, In maintaining the navy 
0 in moſt excellent order, and uſing ſuch pro- 
T. per and effectual methods to man it, as cauſe 


as little hinderance to our mercantile naviga- 
tion, as inhumanity to our ſeamen, 


U EJGHTHLY, 
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EIGHTHLY, As the militia of a nation 


is its natural ſtrength, and muſt be even our 
dernier retort, if any conſiderable number of 
enemies ſhould ever land here; our wiſdom 
in managing it, in the manner we do, can 
never be ſufficiently admired ; for, without 
this defence, we muſt have kept on foot ſuch 
a ſtanding army as would have been extreme- 
ly burdenſome and dangerous; or this iſland, 
though it probably contains two millions of 
men able to bear arms, may undoubtedly be 
conquered by thirty thouſand men, or even 
by a much {ſmaller number, landed in Great. 
Britain. 


NINTHLY, and ly, Our conſummate 
prudence is in nothing more apparent than in 
ſecuring the affections of the people to the 
government. This has been effected partly 
by demanding no money of them, but what 
was abſolutely neceſſary for the real ſervice ot 
the publick ; ſhewing plainly, that the nation's 
treaſure was only expended for the nation's 
benefit; aſſerting and defending the peopies 
rights; and demonſtrating to them, that there 
are no defigns, either by force or fraud, by 
armies or corruption, to deprive them of their 


liberties. 


IT would have been very eaſy greatly to 
increalc 
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increaſe the number of items on this head of 
wiſdom, as well as on the others of diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, integrity, and concern for the 
publick welfare; but the ſteadineſs of our con- 
duct at this time, as well as for the laſt twenty 
years, and the preſent happy circumſtances 
we feel ourſelves in, are much more eftectual 
proofs of all theſe, than any words that can 
be uſed. The only doubt then, that remains, 
is, whether our difintereſtedneſs and integrity, 
our generous concern for the publick welfare, 
or our great and conſummate wiſdom 1n the 
direction of our national affairs, are moſt to 
be admired. And, if it ſhould be found ne- 
ceſſary to enter into a war, I doubt not but 
theſe, and our other publick virtues, will ſhine 
out in their full luſtre ; that all the world 
will then ſee our management in war will 
de as remarkable as our behaviour in peace, 
nd that we ſhall even out- do our uſual out- 
doings ©. 
Jan, Ec. 


4 This prediction has been but too fully verified; for our 
management in the war that ſoon followed the date of this 
letter, will remain an indelible reproach upon this nation, 
and hath been attended with extreme bad conſequences : we 
me now feeling the miſerable effects of them, which I heartily 
wiſh our preſent conduct may not render fatal. 
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To the Same, 


S IR, January 17, 1740. 


| ATIONAL corruption, whenever 
practiſed in this kingdom, has princi- 
pally conſiſted in an undue mi influence 
on thoſe, who have a right of electing mem- 
bers to ſerve in p---------- t, or on the mem- 
bers of p ---t themſelves. If theſe in- 
fluences take place, a p---------t ſo choſen, 
or ſo managed, is much more properly a re- 
preſentative of the m------y than of the peo- 


ple, and will, in all probability, conduct 
themſelves accordingly. 


Oxeg would think that ſuch undue in- 
Auences ſhould, at firſt view, appear fo diſ- 
honeſt and miſchievous, that it would be as 

unneceſſary 
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unneceſſary. to ſhew the ill tendency and 
malignity of them, as to prove the unfairneſs 
and bad conſequences of packing or bribing 
a jury; however, ſince there are thoſe, who 
plead for national corruption, eſpecially for a 
pecuniary, or other undue influence on electors 
of members to ſerve in p----------t, it may 
not be amiſs to examine their principal argu- 
ment, which is this: Without ſuch an in- 
fluence, ſay they, the people would, proba- 
bly, chooſe perſons of Jacobite principles to 
repreſent them. This, with reſpect to the 
majority of the people, who have a right of 
election, or even any conſiderable number of 
them, I believe is not true; for the Jacobite 
intereſt ſeems now to be at a very low ebb, 
\ci. even amongſt the common people, who are 
nce not Roman Catholicks ; and it is much more 
m- b amongſt the Proteſtant gentry. Indeed a 
-m. Papiſt, who is a bigot, may act conſiſtently to 
in- lire a Popſh prince; but a Proteſtant, who 
endeavours to bring in ſuch a king, muſt be 
entirely deſtitute of common underſtanding. 
However, admitting this ſhould be the caſe; 
if great numbers of people in this nation, after 
the preſent royal family have ſo long enjoyed 
the throne, ſhould be in a Jacobite intereſt, 
it will not be very difficult to diſcover to 
whom we are obliged for ſuch meaſures, as 
could ſupport ſo low and deſpicable a faction, 
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as that of the Jacobites muſt otherwiſe have 
been at this time of day. 


As ſome among the m-------l advocates 
plead for the neceſſity of corruption, fo there 
are others, juſt as wiſe and honeſt, who tell 
us, that the word Corruption 1s full as unin- 
telligible a term as Conjuring ; © and that a 
certain perſon is accuſed of corruption only 
« for treating men according to their nature, 
* for uſing rewards and puniſhments in a 
proper manner, and for ſuiting his appli- 
« cations to the perſons to whom they were 
% made*.” I hope your readers will give 
due attention and credit to what ſuch writers 
aſſert, whoſe extr aordinary parts, great ſhare 
of property, uncommon wiſdom, and, above 
all, their clean hands, and perfect diſintereſted- 
neſs, muſt entitle their arguments and aſſer- 


tions to the moſt favourable reception with the 
publick. 


Bur, by thoſe eminent perſons leave, tho 
puniſhments for miſbehaviour, and ſuitable 
rewards for good actions, are abſolutely ne- 
ceflary, and, if juſtly and impartially applied. 
cannot be deemed corrupt influences ; yet, if 
gentlemen ſhould be diſmiſſed the ſervice of 
their country, for no other reaſon than be- 

_ cauſe 
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cauſe they will not do the drudgery of a 
m r, ſurely this will be a manifeſt injury 
to the publick, as well as to the perſons im- 
mediately concerned; and when ſuch rewards, 
as ſhouid only accompany true merit, are be- 
towed on men for the meaneſt and moſt ab- 
ject compliances to a m------- r, thoſe rewards 
will then become, in the {ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 
words, and in the higheſt degree, corrupt 
influences. 


I sHALL not, for very obvious reaſons, enter 
the liſts with the m-------1 writers, to prove 
that any body, at this time, practiſes national 
corruption. I take it for granted that no 
body does. However, as this vice has for- 
merly been in uſe, and may again become 
faſhionable, I ſhall take the liberty to ſuppoſe 
that corruption 1s a very intelligible term, and 
proceed to lay before your readers ſome ac- 
count of ſo pernicious an evil, and the effects, 
which have in times paſt been, or may for the 
future be, produced by it. 


Ou hiſtorians have informed us, that the 
electing and managing of parliaments by cor- 
rupt methods were firſt practiſed in the reign 
of Richard the IId; a reign, which, for the 
wickedneſs of the miniſtry, the weakneſs of 
the prince, and his unhappy cataſtrophe, will 

U4 | be 
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be for ever remembered. Rapin tell us, that 
this king, in order to bring about ſome vile 
deſigns, had taken all neceſſary meaſures to 
have a parliament at his devotion. © Some 
time ſince (ſays my author) he had changed 
ce all the ſheriffs of the kingdom, and ſuffered 
* none, but what had promiſed to be ſubſer- 
e vient to his deſigns. He had taken the 
e ſame precautions, with reſpect to all officers 
e that had credit and power in the boroughs 
* and counties. So by means of the magi- 
ce ſtrates, and perſons in publick poſts, he had 
te cauſed ſuch repreſentatives to be choſen as 
ec he had ſecured before-hand. If any were 
« elected not agreeable to him, the ſheriff 
« were ordered not to return them, but to 
« cauſe others to be choſen in their room. 
c Bufides, as the houſe of commons were the 
« ſole judges in the affair of elections, he was 
” well aſſured, that ſuch a parliament would 
confirm or reject whom he pleaſed. 


«© IT muſt not be thought very difficult 
(continues this author) for a king of Eng- 
* land to execute ſuch a project. Experience 
* has ſince confirmed, on numberleſs occu- 
« ſions, that, by the like ways, it is very, pot- 
e ſible to cauſe repreſentatives to be choſen 
ce devoted to the court. However, hiſtorians 
«* remark, that it was in this parliament that 

« ſuch 
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« ſuch practices were firft uſed. But it muſt 
« likewiſe be added, that it was one of the 
« principal cauſes of Rzchard's deſtruction. 
« * * And indeed it is impoſſible 
« that a nation can ſee their liberties in the 
te hands of men, whom they have not them- 
« felves freely choſen, without deſiring to be 
« delivered from ſuch an oppreſſion.” 


Tur ſame author tells us, that Henry the 
IVth, Though he had cauſed Richard to be 
% depoſed for uſurping an arbitrary power 
e contrary to the laws, yet he himſelf plainly 
e ſhewed, by certain proceedings, he would 
; have been glad to govern with an abſolute 
“ authority. This chiefly appeared in the 

c elections of members of parliament. By 
; te the directions of the court, certain artifices 
$ © were practiſed, to render the freedom of 
“voting of no uſe, ſince the ſheriffs took the 
liberty to return ſuch repreſentatives as had 
* not a majority of votes. This is a thing + 
lt ce of ſo fatal a conſequence, that it may be \ 1 
. * affirmed, the liberty of the Exgliſb will no F 
e * longer ſubſiſt, than whilſt the privilege of {| 


a * freely electing their repreſentatives in parlia- | | 
{- © ment ſtands inviolated. If once the ſove- "op 
n © reign comes to chuſe what repreſantatives he 1 
ns e pleaſes, the bounds of the royal authority 


at will be in the end ſo enlarged, that nothing 
ch | | © but 
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ce but the mere ſhadow of liberty will remain, 
ce * K te Butit may farther be added, that 
all the kings of England, who have enjoyed 
ce a more abſolute power than the reſt, acquired 
it by this way; I mean, by procuring their 
creatures tobe elected. When a parliament 
<« conſiſts of ſuch members, it is no longer 
ce the king that is charged with incroachments 
e upon the people's liberty, but it is the na- 
tion itſelf, that voluntarily runs into ſlavery. 
And if afterwards they are reſolved to throw 
Hoff their chains, they can only ſucceed by 
« violent means; and this, by the way, is 
the ſpring of moſt of the civil wars, ſo often 
« kindled in England.” 


Wr have now taken a ſhort view of ihe 
beginning of p-— y or national corruption, 
and alſo of ſome of the fatal conſequences 
attending it. If we were to make our obſcr- 
vations on the reigns ſucceeding thoſe already 
taken notice of, even down to the times im- 
mediately preceding our own, it would ap- 
pear that this corruption was only practiſed 
under bad adminiſtrations. 


WHEN the actions of a miniſtry are wholly 
directed to the good of the publick, there 
can be no occaſion for ſuch a miniſtry to prac- 
tice corruption. If a miniſtry aſſiduouſſy 


apply 
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apply themſelves, during a time of peace, 
to pay off the nation's debts, and demand no 
ſupplies of money but what are abſolutely 
neceflary for publick occaſions, and miſapply 
no part of what may be raiſed; if wiſe and 
incorrupt judges are appointed to preſide in 
courts of judicature, and all other proper 
meaſures taken, that juſtice may be ſpeedily 
and impartially executed ; if the manufactures 
of a country are encouraged, its foreign trade 
promoted as much as poſſible; the ſubjects, 
both at home and abroad, ſupported in all 
their rights and privileges; if no unneceſſary 
wars are entcred into; but if ſuch as ſhould 
at any time become unavoidable, are ſo ma- 
naged that our coaſts and our trading ſhips 
may be carefully protected, and the enemy 
attacked and annoyed with all poſſible vigour ; 
if a miniſtry, I ſay, conduct the nation's 
affairs in this manner, what occaſion can there 


be to corrupt a people or a p-------t? Both 


muſt be ſenſible of the benefits they enjoy, 
and it will be out of the power of the moſt 
artful men, to create an ill opinion of ſuch an 
adminiſtration. 


Bur it muſt be acknowledged, that national 
corruption is abſolutely neceſſary to the ſafety 
of a m------r, who ſhall neglect or miſmanage 


all publick affairs, and whoſe ſole view may 
1 be 
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be to engroſs honours and riches to himſelf, 
his family and dependents; his buſineſs will 
be to corrupt thoſe, who might otherwiſe call 
him to account for his ill actions, and make. 
them ſharers in the pillage of his country. 


ONE great uſe of our p-------ts is their 
being a terror to evil m------- rs, and ſo long 
as our P-=-==-- ts are without any undue at- 

| tachment to m------rs, ſuch p-----ts will be 
an effectual check to ill practices, and will in 
the end be always too hard for wicked m---rs ; 
but if any m-----r hereafter, inſtead of quar- 
relling with p-------ts, which has generally 


3 — — = 
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artiul as either to procure a p------ t to be cho- 
ſen to his mind, or by undue influences gain 
the majority of a p--------t after it is choſen, 
what may he not then bring about ? what may 
he not then act with impunity ? 
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Ir ſuch a m------r ſhould, for a ſeries of 
years, make treaties, or conventions, contrary 
to the honour and intereſt of his country, or 
even deſtructive to both, ſuch a p Jl 
may approve of them. If he ſhould, for a 
long time, ſuffer the nation to be inſuited 
and injured by a foreign power, without tak- 
ing proper meaſures to prevent thoſe grievan- 
ces ; and ſhould wantonly conſume the pub- 
| lick 
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lick treaſure in fitting out fleets of inaction; 
and if when forced into a war he ſhould equally 
neglect the ſafety of our commerce, and the 
proper methods of diſtreſſing the enemy, and 
by his puſillanimous behaviour encourage our 
neighbours to attack us; yet, ſtill ſuch a con- 
duct may receive the ſanction of ſuch a p 
t. Nay, if this m-------r, in future 
times, when the nation may be engaged in 
war, ſhould neglect to ſupply our generals or 
admirals abroad, with proviſions, ammuni- 
tion, or other neceſſary ſtores, and not ſend 
them reinforcements in time, by which means 
thoſe generals or admirals, however brave or 
ſkilful, may be diſabled from attacking our 
enemies, and even become a ſacrifice to them, 
yet it could not be reaſonably expected, that 
ſuch a m------- r ſhould be called to account 


by ſuch a p--------t. 


Tuus it is evident, that if ever this king- 
dom ſhould be ſo unhappy as to fink into na- 
tional corruption, and not recover itſelf in 
time, there could then be no national juſtice 
reaſonably expected, and conlequently there 
could be no national ſafety remaining. 


5 a0; - ME. 
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FROM A 
Gentleman in the Country, 
| TO A 


Member of Parliament in LoN DO. 
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SIX, March 4, 1741. 


Received your letter, which gave me an 
account of the late proceedings of the 
h of c———, and the alterations 
ſubſequent to them, with great pleaſure : it 
muſt, indeed, be owing to ſtupidity, or ſome- 
thing worſe, not to be highly delighted with 
the pleaſing proſpect that now opens to our 
view: but, in order to obtain thoſe advan- - 
tages from the preſent change which the na- 
tion hopes for, it will be neceſſary, ſeriouſly 
to conſider what the nation, on this important 
occaſion, will expect. 1 
a 'TRUE point 
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TRUE it is, our preſent circumſtances are, 
by a long ſeries of ignorant, cowardly, cor- 
rupt, and wicked management, become ſo 
perplexed and unhappy, that I fear the peo- 
ple will expect much more than can be per- 
formed'; but we ought not to be ſo diſcouraged 
at the melancholy ſituation of affairs, as to 
give up all hopes of redreſſing them. On the 
contrary, we ſhould, on that very account, 
exert ourſelves in the moſt vigorous manner. 


WHEN a veſſel is in a ſtorm, or driven 
among rocks or quickſands, then is the time 
for the pilot and mariners to uſe their utmoſt 
ſkill and power for its preſervation. If the 
Romans, when Anmbal was at their. gates, (a 
much worſe condition than we are in) had 
deſpaired of their country's ſafety, and in a 
ſupine and puſilanimous manner neglected its 
detence, that brave commonwealth mult then 
have come to a period; whereas, by acting 
with courage and unanimity, they afterwards 
conquered that very Anribal, and at laſt 
totally deſtroyed Carthage, their formiable 
enemy. 


Tu advantages that the people will im- 
mediately expect from this change, and which 
I hope 

It is certain that the people were moſt miſerably diſap- 


pointed of their moſt reaſonable expeRtations by this change 
of hands. 


| 
| 
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I hope they will not be diſappointed in, be- 
cauſe they are undoubtedly practicable, are, 


FIRST, The prompt and effectual ſecu- 
rity of their foreign trade, by cruizers and 
convoys being properly appointed and ſta- 
tioned for that purpoſe, and a watchful eye 
kept on the captains commanded on ſuch 


ſervice, that they do their duty. 


SECONDLY, That our coaſts may be 
carefully guarded, to prevent inſults from our 
preſent enemies, or any other power that may 


be diſpoſed to diſturb us; 


THIRDLY, That the war againſt Spain 
may be carried on with the utmoſt vigour, 
in order to bring that nation to reaſonable 
terms: and, if our proſecuting fo juſt and ne- 
ceſſary a war in this manner, ſhould cauſe any 
other power to interfere, we ought to be in 4 
condition to ſhew them that we will be muſ- 
ters of our own councils, and that none, with 
impunity, ſhall dare to fay to this nation, 
“Thus far ſhall you go, and no farther.” 


AND, Firrthly, Whereas the publick trea- 
ſure has, for many years, been moſt profuſe- 
ly and wickedly ſquandered away, in fruitleſs 
negociations, equipments, and expeditions, and 
allo 
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alſo for very corrupt purpoſes, that the utmoſt 
good huſbandry may now be practiſed. 


FIFTHLY, The nation will certainly ex- 
pect, that thoſe who have conducted our pub- 
lick affairs for ſome years paſt, ſhould be called 
to account ; and, indeed, they themſelves, if 
they are innocent, will, undoubtedly, defire 
the ſame ; for, by that means, they may have 
an opportunity of clearing their characters 
from that load of infamy which at preſent 
les upon them: but, it they ſhould be found 
guilty, how neceſſary is it (abſtract from all 
party-heats or animoſities, which I heartily 
wiſh may be wholly laid aſide) to do juſtice 
to the publick, in obliging thoſe, who have 
pillaged their country, to reſtore their plunder, 
and in making them ſuch examples as may 
deter others from the like practices? 


THESE are ſome of the advantages that the 
people expect from the preſent change, not, I 
hope, of hands only, but of meaſures alſo ; 
which will, indeed, render it a happy change. 
But theſe are not all they will expect ; the 
place and penſion bills, and parliaments being 
ſettled on their antient foundation, are ſo ne- 
ceſſary to the welfare of the ſtate, that they 
doubt not but theſe alſo will pals into laws. 
There are alſo ſome ſalutary and neceſſary 

X clauſes 
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clauſes in the act of ſettlement, that have 
been repealed, which would undoubtedly be 
of the greateſt uſe and importance to this na- 
tion, if they were again put in force. 


Ax fince we are now ſo happy to have 
a parliament, from which we have reaſon to 
hope for the greateſt ſervices, this is therefore 
the time to conſider of, and form ſuch laws 
and eſtabliſhments, as may fix this nation on 
as ſecure and firm a foundation, as the nature 
of human things will admit. The particu- 
lars I have already mentioned, will undoubt- 
edly conduce to this good purpoſe ; but, as 
national liberty is certainly the fe qua nom of 
national happineſs, you will, I know, indulge 
me in throwing together ſome thoughts on 
that ſubject. 


As national liberty then, 1s certainly one 


of the greateſt benefits that a people can en- 
joy, thoſe who are poſſeſſed of it cannot be 
too jealous of any encroachments made upon 
it, nor too careful to preſerve fo ineſtimable 


a bleſſing. 


Tux principal preſeryatives of national li- 
berty muſt conſiſt in the laws and conſtitution 
of a ſtate, or in the virtues of individuals. As 


to the firſt, it may be truly ſaid, that every 
form 


lon ger 
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form of government is more or leſs perfect, 
as it is better or worſe calculated to preſerve 


the liberty of the community, and the ſeveral 
members of it. 


Ir ambitious and wicked men can deprive 
the people of the eſſentials of liberty, they are 
many times willing enough to leave them the 
name and appearance of it: thus the Ronar 
| emperors, long after they had deſtroyed the 
; liberties of that noble and powerful common- 
: wealth, left the people the names of a ſenate, 
conſuls, &c. but they were the names only ; 
for as both ſenate and conſuls, and all other 
courts and magiſtrates, after the loſs of the 
people's liberties, derived their beings from 
the emperors, and ſubſiſted only during their 
will and pleaſure, ſo they were under a ne- 
ceſſity of conforming to the dictates of their 
maſters, and acting agreeable to their com- 
mands. France allo has ſtill the name of 
parliaments remaining ; but they are now no 
longer repreſentatives of the people, to make 
laws and raiſe money for the publick uſe ; no 
longer bulwarks againſt the power of their 
princes ; but are dwindled into mere courts of 
li- MY judicature and record, in which the cdicts of 
tion © their monarchs are regiſtered, 


very AMONG the various means of preſerving 
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the freedom of countries, that of arming and 
training the people is certainly none of the 
leaſt ; and, conſidering that this method would 
not only fave the expence of ſtanding armies, 
but obviate the danger of them to liber- 
ty, and be alſo the moſt effectual pro- 
tection againſt foreign invaſions, one would 
wonder it ſhould not be more generally prac- 
tiſed : ſurely, the reaſon cannot be, that all 
endeavours to wreſt from an armed people 
their liberties, muſt be attended with great 
danger to thoſe who attempt it. 


I THINK it is Machiavel who has faid, that 
the defence of a {tate ſhould be entruſted to 
no leſs than the whole ſtrength of that ſtate; 
and how can the whole ſtrength of any ſtate 
be exerted, unleſs the people are armed ? We, 
of this iſland, are very apt to think, that our 
protection againſt foreign invaſions conſiſts in 
our wooden walls, as we call them, meaning 
cur {hips ; and I am very far from undervalu- 
ing this protection, but whenever we have 
been invaded, or threatened with an invaſion, 
we have been greatly alarmed, and not with- 
out reaion ; becauſe, if a conſiderable force 
ould be landed here, which ſurely no one 
in fay is impoſiitble, we ſhould not be able 
to defend our country; whereas, if we were 
n armed nation, we need never fear an in- 

vaſion: 
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vaſion : for what people, in their ſenſes, would 
attempt to invade a country where, if they 
ſhould eſcape, or over-power our fleets, and 
get on ſhore, they muſt encounter, perhaps, a 
million of as good ſoldiers as any in Europe? 
And theſe not mercenaries, the major part 
of whom are enervated with floth and de- 
bauchery, and fight for ſix-pence a day; but 
with men, many of whom are greatly invi- 
gorated by labour and ſobriety, and who fight 
to defend large properties, their families, their 
liberties, and their religion. * Droderus Siculs 
has well obſerved, © That it is to act againſt 
the rules, not only of ſound politicks, but 
« good ſenſe alſo, to entruſt the defence and 
« ſecurity of a ſtate to people who have no 
« intereſt in its preſervation.” 


THERE are, indeed, many objections made 
againſt training our people to arms ; and, un- 
doubtedly, it would, eſpecially at firſt, be at- 
tended with ſome inconveniencies ; but if, to 
theſe, we oppoſe the preſervation of our li- 
berties againſt the deſigns of wicked and am- 
bitious men at home, and the defence of our 
country againſt foreign enemies, we ſhall ſee 
theſe inconveniencies much more than coun- 
ter-ballanced. 


X 3 Tur 
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Tun advantage of a people's being armed, 
to protect them againſt foreign invaders, is 
obvious to every one; and the ſecurity that 
this is againſt the domeſtick invaders of a 
nation's liberties, is very evident alſo, and may 
be ſcen in a clear light by what happened at 
Geneva in the year 1734. 


Ii people of this little commonwealth, 
perceiving that a part of their government 
had aſſumed more power than the conſtitu- 
tion of the ſtate allowed, or was conſiſtent 
with the liberties of the publick, made pro- 
per remonſtrances againſt thoſe encroach- 
ments; but to no effect; for ſome of the 
magiſtrates, inſtead of giving ſatisfaction to 
the injured people, and redrefling their griev- 
ances, had concerted meaſures to ſubdue them 
by force : this was no ſooner known, but the 
burghers, citizens, and others, to the number 
of about five thoutand men, were immediate- 
ly in arms, under their proper officers, and 
took poſleſiion of the arſenal, and the gates 
of the city: theſe being ſecured, they deſired 
a conference with the magiſtrates ; which be- 
ing granted, the rights of the people were 
recognized, the principal invaders of them pu- 
nithed, and the publick tranquility reſtored ; 
and, what 1s extremely to the honour of all 


that were concerned, this affair was conducted 


1 
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in ſo orderly a manner, that not the leaſt in- 
jury was done to any man's perſon or pro- 


perty ®. 


VaR1Ious have been the means made uſe 
of to enſlave ſtates and kingdoms : fometimes 
open torce hath been practiſed ; but, as this 
is very apt to alarm the people, and has not 
always proved ſucceſsful, bribery and corrup- 
tion have been found neceſiary meaſures to 
bring about this deſtructive evil. And, in- 
deed, the moſt able tyrants have begun, at 


leaſt, with theſe practices. It it is a queſtion 


if Julius Cæſar himſelf, with perhaps as great 
abilities as any man ever poſſeſſed, could have 
accompliſhed the enſlaving of his country, if 
he had not prepared his way to it by theſe 
nefarious arts. It is, at leaſt, evident, that he 
thought them neceſſary; for they were prac- 
tiſed by him with aſtoniſhing profuſion, and 
indeed with all the ſucceſs he could with : 
* He is {aid to have given the conſul Paullus 
te the value of three hundred thouſand pounds, 
* and to Cur, the tribune, much more. The 
« firſt wanted it to defray the charges of thoſe 
« ſplendid buildings, which he had under- 
© taken to raiſe at his own coſt ; and the ſe- 
©« cond to clear himſelf of the load of his 

X 4 « debts, 


' b The author was informed of theſe particulars at Geneva, 
not long after they happened, 
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c debts, which amounted to about half 2 


* million ; for he had waſted his great for- 
< tunes ſo effectually, in a few years, that he 
«© had no other revenue left, as Pliny ſays, but 
* in the hopes of a civil war. Theſe facts 
* are mentioned by all the Roman writers, 


«© Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum, 
*« Gallorum captus ſpolits & Cæſaris auro. 
Lucan IV. 819. 


« Caught by the ſpoils of Gaul and Cæſar's gold, 
Curio turn'd traytor, and his country ſold. 


« And Serwius applies that paſſage of Virgil, 
* Vend:dit hic auro patriam, to the caſe of 
* Curio's ſelling Rome to Ceſar '.” 


And here one cannot but ſtop a moment 
to deplore the miſerable effects of luxury and 
prodigality : for, as the above cited author ob- 
ſerves, this Curio was a young nobleman of 
ſhining parts ; the favourite of the city, the 
Jeader of the young nobility, and a warm 
aſſertor of the authori ity of the ſenate, againſt 
the power of the triumvirate; but, by extra- 
vagancy, was driven to the neceſſity of ſelling 
himſelf to Cz/ar, and is commonly confilered 
as one of the chief inſtruments of his coun- 


try's deſtruction. 
WHEN 


i Doftor Middlcton's Life of Cicero. 
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Wurd thoſe who, by their ſtations and 
abilities, ſhould be the aſſertors and defenders 
of the people's rights, become the betrayers 
of them, publick liberty muſt then be in the 
moſt imminent danger, and hardly to be 
preſerved without a miracle. And as, by a 
multitude of inſtances, in all ages, we ſee 
that neceſſitous men are not to be confided 
in, nay, that they cannot even confide in 
themſelyes ; how careful ſhould we all be to 
avoid luxury and prodigality, thoſe peſts of 
ſociety, thoſe deſtroyers of virtue, which may 
reduce, and we ſee daily do reduce, thoſe in 
the moſt affluent circumſtances, to the ut- 
moſt indigency ; and cauſe them to commit 
crimes, of which, before they were in that 
condition, neither themſelves nor others 


thought them capable ? 


Mr who manage public affairs merely 
with a view to private intereſt, and whoſe 
whole conduct is one continued ſeries of ig- 
norance or knavery, will rejoice when great 
and able men become neceſſitous, and en- 
courage the practice of thoſe vices which re- 
duce them to that condition ; for, by this 
means, they will, in all probability, ſoon be- 
come dependents, and are then not only 
prevented from oppoſing meaſures they do 
not approve, but are obliged even to deiend 

2 and 
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and promote thoſe which they know are de- 
ſtructive to their country's intereſt. Too 
many inſtances of this kind are recent among 
us; but ſurely, if gentlemen would conſider 
what a miſerable ſtate of ſlavery they are by 
this means reduced to, even a ſlavery of mind; 
and above all, the irreparable miſchiefs they 
may, by this conduct, bring upon their 
country, they would ſhun all dependency, 
and the caufes of it, as the greateſt evil that 
could befal them. 


Ir crimes are to be eſtimated by the ma- 
lignity and extent of their conſequences, then 
none can be ſo heinous as thoſe r en 
againſt the liberty of the publick: crime 
committed againſt private perſons, eee 
wicked, may be confined in their effects to a 
few ſufferers, and to the preſent time; but 
the deſtruction of publick liberty muſt affect 
a Whole nation, and may very probably per- 
petuate their miſery. Vet we have lately 
ſeen the aflertors of national liberty treated 
with the utmoſt contempt, as a parcel of po- 
litical enthuſiaſts; and the underminers of 
this beautiful fabrick, ſporting themſelves with 
its deſtruction. But however ſome perſons 
may deride private co my and publick- 
ſpiritedneſs ; theſe are the virtues that greatly 
contribute to the preſervation of a ſtate ; for 


nothing 
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nothing is more certain, than that PRIVATE 
VIRTUES are PUBLICK BENEFITS. 


Ap among all private virtues, there is 
hardly one that contributes more to the be- 
nefit of the publick than diſintereſtedneſs : 
the antient Perſians, who were once a very 
brave people, though too ſoon corrupted, and 
then ſoon ruined by luxury, carried this 
point of diſintereſtedneſs ſo high, that, as He- 
rodotus informs us, when a Perſs fan ſacrificed 
he was not to pray for himſelf alone, but for 
the proſperity of the whole ſtate. But we 
have lately ſeen Britons who have facrificed 
every thing to themſelves ; even the honour, 
the intereſt, and the liberty of their country. 


Pray, what has produced fo many ſcandalous 


and pernicious treaties and conventions ; ſo 
many inactive equipments and expeditions ? 
What has occaſioned ſuch a waſte of pub- 
lick treaſure ? and what has brought ſuch an 
inundation of corruption upon us, but Self- 
intereſtednels ? 


Bur though private virtues do, indeed, 
greatly contribute to the preſervation of a 
ſtate, and are more particularly uſeful and 
neceſſary to fave it from deſtruction, when 
plunged in great difficulties, and for that 


very reaſon were never more neceſlary to 
this 
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this nation than at preſent, yet the virtue of 
individuals is too precarious a tenure for na- 
tional ſafety; for as we ſee, by ſad experi- 
ence, how little virtue is generally to be 
found in thoſe who are commonly entruſted 
with the conduct of publick affairs, the prin- 
cipal folid ſecurity for a ſtate muſt conſiſt in 
ſuch laws and practices as may, as much as 
the nature of things will permit, put it out 
of the power of bad men to ruin their coun- 
try; and among theſe I know of none that 
would be more effectual than a law for arm- 
ing, and training our people in a proper man- 
ner. 
Jam, &c. 


P. S. I cannot well cloſe my letter with- 
out obſerving to you the ſcandalous practice, 
during the late Ad------n, of placing men 
in all ſtations without the leaſt regard to their 
abilities or fitneſs for what they were to 
tranſact: there was, indeed, a remarkable 
ſhyneſs of employing men of great parts, the 
reaſon of which is very obvious ; the princi- 
pal recommendation to an employment, be- 
ing an implicit and ſervile obedience to the 
dictates of the mr, eſpecially in p-----t. 
This was a manifeſt diſcouragement to per- 
ſons of merit, who excelled in the know- 


ledge and practice of buſineſs, and was one 
of 
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of the principal cauſes that the nation's af- 
fairs were ſo very ill managed. It is to be 
hoped, that the gentlemen, in the preſent 
ad------n, will proceed in a quite different 
manner; for there are few things that con- 
duce more to the advantage of a ſtate, than 
to encourage and employ men of ability and 
integrity. 


T Q 
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T he Moft Moble, the Right Honourable, 
the Honourable 


Nobility and Gentry, 


Aſſociated for the 


Preſervation of the GAME. 


Anguſt 5, 1756. 
BSERVING by the advertiſements in 
the news-papers, that in theſe perilous 
times, the moſt perilous, in ſome reſpects, 
that England has ſeen ſince queen Elizabeth's 
reign, you continue your meetings for that 
molt uſeful, moſt excellent, and moſt laud- 
able purpoſe for which you firſt formed your- 
ſelves into a ſociety, I take the liberty to put 
you in mind of a circumſtance, which, how- 
ever trifling it may appear to you, and how 
much 
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much ſoever neglected, ſeems nevertheleſs 
to be of ſome conſequence in itſelf, and ab- 
ſolutely neceſlary for preſerving the game to 
you and your poſterity : what I mean is the 
preſervation of our country. For, as I take 
it, the propriety of the lands and the game 
will go together. Now if our enemies, the 
French, ſhould get our country from us, 
which is certainly worth ſecuring were it 
only for the ſake of preſerving the partridges, 
the pheaſants, the hares, &c. whoſe would 
all theſe things be ? 


Tur we are in the utmoſt danger of 
loſing our country is apparent to all men 
who are not bereaved of every grain of un- 
derſtanding. For ſuch formidable prepara- 
tions to invade this iſland were never made 
before by ſo near and fo potent an enemy : 
neither did ſo many unhappy circumſtances 
ever before concur to our deſtruction : the 
French have no other enemy than us to deal 
with, or to employ their numerous forces 
againſt: we have no friend or ally in the 
warld to aſſiſt or ſuccour us. On the con- 
trary, ſeveral powers of Europe, particularly 
the Danes and Swedes, under the ſpecious 
pretence of protecting their trade, have com- 
bined to afſiſt our enemies and diſtteſs us. It 
is likewiſe ſaid that our moſt cordial and 

faithful 
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faithful friends the Dutch are about to do 
the like. Add to this, that the Spantards 
have equipped a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips, 
and for what purpoſe 1s too apparent to ad- 
*mit of the leaſt doubt. In this moſt danger- 
ous condition, who would but ſuppoſe, if 
they did not know the contrary, that the 
whole nation was armed: fo far from it, that 
you gentlemen gamekeepers have, in your 
great wiſdom, been the means that thoſe 
who might be rendered the moſt uſeful to 
defend their country, are, for the fake of 
preſerving the game, entirely diſarmed. 


Bur this is not the only inſtance you have 
given of your conſummate wiſdom ; for un- 
doubtedly you, or ſome of your wiſe ſociety, 


N have had the management of p-----k a-----s, | | 
j loſt 
| WHEN it was determined to break with con 
i France, by making prize of their ſhips, why wh 
i did we only provoke, and not diſable our tran 
þ enemies? This latter might have been done gre: 
in a good degree at leaſt, by beginning with tem 
them two months ſooner, and conſequently pre! 
| having a very good chance to intercept ſeve- uc 

ral hundred of their homeward-bound ſhips, e 


which, by our loſing ſo much time, got to 
their ports in ſafety. And why, as ſoon as wh 
ever a rupture became inevitable, was not 501 

a ſquadron 
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a ſquadron ſent to the Mediterranean, ſtrong 
enough effectually to prevent any attempt 
againſt Minorca And when a few thips, too 
few by half, were ſent to relieve that impor- 
tant place, why were they put under the 
command of one who had never been in any 
action, nor given a fingle proof of his capa- 
city for ſuch a ſervice, or indeed for any ſer- 
vice? Certainiy no reaion can be given un- 
leſs he was one of your fociety. If you had 
wanted ſome partridges or pheaſants to treat 
your friends with, V ould you have ſent a fel- 
low to kill them was had never fired a gun 
in his life? No, no, you would certainly 
have employed one of your beſt ſhot in o 
arduous an atfair. 


Bur Minorcà is loſt! moſt ignominiouſly 
loſt ! Muſt not all Europe deſpile us for our 
conduct ? And let me tell you, gentlemen, 
when a nation is once deſpiſed it is ſoon 
trampled upon. Will not the French be 
greatly elated by this ſucceſs of their firſt at- 
tempt in theſe parts of the world ſince the 
pretent quarrel, and think it an earneſt of 
ſucceeding in a much more important con- 
queſt? this conqueſt which they meditate, is 
no leſs than that of theie kingdoms: and 
what ſhould hinder them trom carrying their 
point? Our only hopes are in the ſquadron 
before Bre/t, and in our army. This ſqua- 
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dron is continually growing weaker and 
weaker by the foulneſs of the ſhips and 
their want of repair; and much more ſtil} 
by the ſickneſs among the ſeamen which 
greatly prevails at this time ; whilſt that of 
the French is encreaſing in ſtrength by an 
addition to the number both of ſhips and 
ſeamen. May we not, every day, expect to 
hear that the enemy's fleet of clean well- 


fitted ſhips, in excellent order, and fully 


manned with healthy ſeamen, is come out 
to fight our already half-diſabled ſquadron. 
And what will be the conſequence of a de- 
feat, if that ſhould happen to us, is ealy to 
foreſee. We ſhall then lie open to an inva- 
fion, for which purpoſe the French will un- 
doubtedly collect all the ſhips and veſſels in 
their ports of the ocean and channel, and 
very probably hire of the Dutch, or oblige 
them to farniſh, what more they have occa- 
ton for. By this means they may pour in 
upon us, at many and diitant places, ſuch 


numbers of troops as it will be impoſſible for | 


our army, divided as it muſt then be into 
many ſmall corps, to make head againſt, 
Thus this nation, which has ſo long enjoyed 
peace and plenty, and rioted in luxury and 
wantonneſs, will become a ſcene, a dreadful 
ſcene, of war, of blood, and of ſlaughter, and 
very probably be deſtroyed or enſlaved ? 
Tur. 
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Tux French king has promiſed his ſubjects 
ample revenge for the loſſes they have ſuſ- 
tained by what they call the piratical depre- 
dations we have committed upon them ; and 
his declarations breathe a ſpirit of revenge. 
The people of France, by what they have 
ſuffered in their trade, and by the artful ma- 
nagement of their ſuperiors, are taught to 
look upon us as a nation of pirates, as ene- 


mies to mankind, who ought to be extirpated 
from the face of the earth. 


BI with the moſt implacable reſentments, 
and animated by the hopes of being recom- 


penſed and rewarded with the pillage of this 


wealthy country, theſe ſons of violence are 
now waiting an opportunity at once to gratify 
their avarice, their ambition, and their re- 
venge. 


ONE method, and one only, would cer- 
tainly and effectually have enabled us to 
baffle theſe attempts, and diſappoint the ſan- 
guine hopes of the devourer.-— That method 
you, or ſome of you, tor reaſons known only 
to yourſelves, have rendered abortive. 


 WararT think you, gentlemen, not only of 
the loſs of the game, but to be ſerious, as the 
ſubject moſt certainly requires we ſhould be, 
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of loſing, not only your places, your pen- 
fions, your honours and dignities, but your 
eſtates, and all that is valuable in the world? 
Aſſure yourſelves, that thoſe, who have moſt 
to loſe, will be the moſt certain, as well as 
the greateſt ſufferers. A tempeſt may ſpare 
the low and humble ſhrubs, although the tall 
and proud cedars are torn up by the roots. 
Indeed, if thoſe, who have expoſed the un- 
armed nation to become, perhaps, an eaſy 
prey to its greedy and inveterate enemy, were 
to be the only fufterers, they would receive 
no more than the juſt reward of their doings, 
and hardly deſerve to be pitied : but, when 
a whole nation, the moſt remarkable in Hu- 
rue for wealth, trade, manufactures, arts, 
iciences, and liberty, (how pleated ſhould I 
be to add, for wiſdom and virtue!) when 
ſuch a nation 3s in the utmoſt danger of total 
deſtruction, is it poſſible that the great can be 
1 involved in party-diſputes, fo ſtupified by 
luxury and indolence, or ſo captivated by 
mean and ſordid views, as not to exert them- 
{eives to the utmoſt, and uſe all practicable 
and probable methods for its preſervation. 


Is this 2 time for ſome of you to think of 
little elſe than ſcraping up wealth tor YOour- 
{clves, and procuring places, penſions, and 
preferments for your relations and Ae 

dents! 
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dents? And for others to pals the nights in 
gaming, and the days in fcaſting and rioting, 
and the moſt ſupine indolence ? 


RouzeE then, in time, from your fleep, left 
it prove a fleep of death! Traft not to the 
precarious defence of your ſhips, nor to the 
too weak protection of your army, but arm 
the nation for the nation's fafety. 


Ir this be not immediately done, what can 
you expect but to fee an incenſed and en- 
raged enemy landed on your coaſts, and driv- 
ing the poor, unarmed, naked, and defence- 
leſs inhabitants before them; ſetting fire to 
the towns and villages, and carring terror and 
deſtruction wherever they go? What then will 
become of your fine eſtates, and magnificent 
houſes ? The invaders will either keep them 
for their own uſe, if they find that practicable, 
or otherwiſe do all the miichief they can to 


the former, and lay the latter level with the 
ground. 


Wr may expect to fee all the great and 
wealthy towns and cities in the kingdom, 
and particularly this capital, firſt pillaged, and 
then laid in aſhes. We may expect to fee 
our wives and daughters diſhonoured before 
our eyes, and multitudes of both ſexes given 
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up to the devouring ſword. And as for 
thoſe, who eſcape the dreadful carnage, they 
muſt become flaves to the imperious con- 
| queror, who will ſubjugate this nation to his 
tyrannical dominion. And be it remembered, 
that, if this nation ſhould be thus conquered 
and ruined, it will be for want of arming the 
people in time, and raifing ſuch a numerous, 
well-diſciplined militia, as this country is able, 
ready, and willing to furniſh, 
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C 
Of Conſiderble Intereſt 


In the Borough of * * , 


IN ANSWER 


To a Query, If a Gentleman, who propoſed 
himſelf a Candidate to ſerve for that Borough 
in Parliament, was in the Court or Country 
Intereſt. | 


Written in the Year 1740. 


SIX, 


Eſterday I was favoured with your kind 
letter, and entirely agree with you that 
true friendſhip cannot ſubſiſt without free- 
dom: I uſe it myſelf, and fincerely approve 
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of it in others. But give me leave to obſerve, 
that I ſtrongly ſuſpect you have received ſome 
account of me to my duladvantage : and, as it 
is very poſſible I may have been miſrepre- 
* ſented, you will pleaſe to indulge me in giv- 
ing a true account of myſelf, by which you 
will alſo have a full ar ver to the queſtions 
you have put to me, viz. If I am in the court 
intereſt, or, in that which ſome call, The 
country intereſt ? | 


To theſe queries I anſwer, with the greateſt 
ſincerity, that I am of no party. I have, to 
the utmoſt of my power, endeavoured to keep 
clear of parties and party - prejudices : for J 
have long obſerved, that a party- man can 
hardly be an honeſt man. Party-prejudices 
ſtick ſo cloſe. to men that they very much 
obſtruct the free uſe of reaſon ; and party- 
differences and animoſities Frequently OCCa- 
ſion, even among perſons who would other- 
wiſe be the deareſt friends, the moſt uncha- 
ritable, unjuſt, and cruel treatment of one 
another. 


I vavr, indeed, often heard it ſaid, that u 
perſon, who is not a party-man, can make no 
conſiderable figure in publick life, eſpecially 
in the h - of c If I thought tvs 
was true, it would not, in the leaſt, ſhak« 
D 
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my reſolution of adhering to no party: for 
the character I deſire, above all others, is that 
of an honeſt man, and a true friend to my 
country; and, to tpeak the truth, I heartily 
deipite making any figure, Or gaining any ad- 
vantaßſes, which are incompatible witi this 
character. 


HHoweveR, I cannot ſubſcribe to the opi- 
nion, that a perſon who does not inliſt him- 
ſclt in a party, will make but a mean figure 
in the h of C-------- . Suppoſe a mem- 
ber ot that houſe, of a good underſtanding, 
weil ar quainted with pablick affairs, particu- 
larly thoſe relating to trade, and who ſpeaks 
witi: readineſꝰ and propriety, ſhould conſtant- 
ly argue and vote agreeable to his ſentiments, 
without any regard to party; why ſhould 
not ſuch a perſon be well eſteemed, well 
heard, and conſequently make a very good 
figure in that aflembly ? What ſuch a one 
ſpeaks, would evidently appear to come from 
his heart, and would therefore create eſteem 
for the ſpeaker, and, as my lord Bacon ex- 
preſſes it, come home to the boſoms of his 


hearers. There is a gentleman who has 


been one of the repreſentatives for the capital 
city of this kingdom in ſeveral parliaments, 


and has filled that ſtation with honour to 


himſelf, and done great ſervice to the publick, 
whom 
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whom this deſcription ſo nearly reſembles, 
that I need not name him. As far as m 
abilities would permit, I ſhould be proud to 
_ Imitate this gentleman's conduct. 


IT muſt be confeſſed, that a member of the 
--------- Who ſhould act in this free and un- 
biafled manner, would be in little likelihood 
of obtaining any place, penſion, or preferment; 
but as I neither want, or would, on any terms, 
accept either of theſe, that conſideration would 
not, in the leaſt, affect my conduct. 


You may, fir, be aſſured that I am from 
principle in the intereſt of liberty, both reli- | 
gious and civil. In the latter part of queen 
Anne's reign, though I was but young, I did 
all in my power to oppoſe the deſtructive | 
meaſures which were then taking. I voted, | 
wherever I had a right to vote, and ſome- 
times at no ſmall hazard, for ſuch gentlemen | 
as I thought would endeavour to prevent the | 


miſchiefs which, at that time, threatened the 


nation. 


Bur to come {till cloſer to your queſtion. ? 
Though I am not fo in the court intereſt, that 
I would vote for what might be propoſed by 
the court, if I thought it prejudicial to the 
publick, yet I ſhould ſcorn to oppoſe what 
the court promoted, if I believed it would be 
for the ſervice of the nation : I freely own, 


that 
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that whoever acted in this manner, would, 
in my opinion, be a bad man. I aſſure you 
I ſhould be altogether as far from eſpouſing 
any meaſures the country-party might take, 
when I thought them detrimental to the pub- 
lick; on the contrary, I ſhould think it my 
indiſpenſable duty to oppoſe them with all my 
power. Some very eminent gentlemen of 
this party have offered to ſecure me a ſeat in 
p-----------, but, as I well knew they expect- 
ed from me a ſtrict attachment to them and 
their meaſures, I therefore did not accept the 
favour: for I am determined not to attach 
myſelf to any party, but to go into p-, 
if I obtain a ſeat there, entirely a free man. 
Indeed, nothing is to me more obvious, than 
that the generality of party-men are but the 
dupes and tools of their leaders ; and that 
purſuing party-intereſt is the ruin of publick- 


intereſt, 


Ir your borough, fir, will accept of fo un- 
faſhionable a perſon as I have deſcribed and 
acknowledged myſelf to be, it ſhall meet with 
the utmoſt returns of gratitude conſiſtent with 
that integrity which I prefer, and am deter- 
mined to maintain, before all other conſide- 


rations. 
Jan, &c. 


SOME 


SOME 


REASONS 


SHEWING 


Why the BILL to repeal the 
STATUTE againſt Conjurattion, 


Wircucrarr, &c. ſhould not 


paſs into a Law. 


Written in the Tear 1736. 


T is conceived, if the faid bill ſhould paſs 
into a law, the people will have reafon 

to ſuppoſe that the 1e is of opinion there 
are no ſuch creatures as wizards or witches; 


the contrary of which is thought demonſtrable. 


Ir it can be proved that people have been, 
and now are bewitched, it muſt follow that 


there are ſuch perſons as wizards, or witches. 
To 
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To prove there are at this time, and for 
many ages have been, wizards or witches in 
the world, we ſhall not have recourſe to in- 
ſtances of witchcraft of a private nature acted 
in a corner, knowing how much the credit 
of thoſe have been ſupported by fraud and 
deceit on one fide ; folly and credulity on the 


other: but we ſhall appeal to tranſactions of 


2 publick nature, ancient and modern, civil 
and eccleſiaſtical, which it is ſuppoſed all the 
ſenſible part of mankind muſt acknowledge 


could not have happened, unleſs people had 
been bewitched. 


Tux firſt inſtance, we ſhall take from ſa- 
cred writ, the eighth chapter of the firſt book 
of Samuel, which ſhews that the people of 
Ijrae! would have a king to rule over them, 
though God, by the mouth of his prophet, 
declared, that this king would take their fons 
and daughters for himſelf; their fields and 
vineyards for his ſervants; and, in a word, 
make ſlaves of the whole nation; yet they ſaid, 
Nay, but there ſhall be à king over us. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING ablolute power, in 
a fingle perſon, renders all, under ſuch a one's 
dominion, ſlaves; yet this is a form of go- 
vernment which always was, and ſtill is, ido- 
lized in the world: now, as liberty is of fo 

valuable 
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valuable a nature, that ſcarce any other be- 
nefit can be fully enjoyed without it, ſurely 
men would not tamely part with ſuch a bleſ- 
ſing, much leſs run voluntarily into ſlavery, 
if they were not bewitched. And, indeed, 
are not the tyrants themſelves who deſire to 
govern arbitrarily, bewitched alſo ? For what 
pleaſure can a man, not bewitched, take in 
ruling over ſlaves ? 


WERE not Alexander and Ceſar bewitched ? 
The firſt to run about the world ſlaughtering 
multitudes of his fellow-creatures without 
provocation; and the other to inſlave his 
country? Was not a late grand monarch be- 
witched to make ſuch havock among his own 
people and his neighbours, only to gratify a 
boundleſs ambition ? And are not great part 
of the world bewitched, to beſtow the higheſt 
encomiums on thoſe actions by which they 
are inſlaved and ruined; and extol thoſe per- 
ſons for heroes, whoſe chief employment, and 
greateſt glory, has been to , their own 
ſpecies ? 


Bur to look at home. Does not the hi- 
ſtory of this country afford many inſtances 
that moſt of our kings and queens have been, 


and that the people alſo were, frequently be- 


witched? To go no further back than the 
reign 
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reign of queen Mary the Iſt, of infamous 
memory, was not ſhe bewitched to neglect 
all the civil affairs of her government, and 
apply herſelf only to eſtabliſh Popery among 
us? For which pious purpoſe ſhe cauſed ſome 
of the beſt of her ſubjects to be put to death, 
and let looſe that Cerberus, Bonner, and other 
voracious and blood-thirſty creatures, to worry 
and deſtroy the people by the moſt cruel and 


inhuman barbarities. 


Tur reign of her ſucceſſor, queen Eliza- 
beth, does not afford many inſtances of witch- 
craft: yet there are perſons who think this 
queen was bewitched with very high notions 
of prerogative, and with a ſtrong attachment 


to the trappings of Popery. 


KINO James the Iſt might well have ſpared 
himſelf the pains of writing to prove the reality 
of witchcraft ; for almoſt all his actions were 
a clear and ample demonſtration of it. Would 
he have put Sir Malter Raleigh to death; have 
choſen ſuch favourites, and been ſo profuſe to 
them; have thought either of the Spaniſb or 
French matches for his fon ; have been con- 
tinually writing againſt Pepery ; conſtantly 
acting for it; have given ſuch encourage- 
ments to Papiſts, who had endeavoured to 
deſtroy him and the nation ; have managed 


{0 
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ſo meanly in the buſineſs of the Palatinate 
have been ſo amuſed and deceived by the 
Spaniards, and have betrayed his own councils 
to their embaſſador ; have been always poorly 
and meanly negotiating, when he ought to 
have been acting warmly and vigorouſly ? In 
a word, would he have reduced this nation 
from the high ſtate of reputation and proſpe- 
rity, in which he found it, to the poor, low, 
deſpicable condition, in which he left it, if 
he had not bcen bewitched ? 


THAT his fon and ſucceſſor was bewitched, 
nobody will deny, but thoſe who are ſo them- 
ſelves. For his favourites and prime mini- 
ſters, this king generally choſe thoſe who nei- 
ther knew, nor deſigned, the true intereſt of 
the nation; and who were extremely diſ- 
agreeable to his parliaments and people. To 
preſide in the church he appointed one of the 
moſt furious bigots and zealots that had ap- 
peared in this nation ſince St. Thomas Becket, 
This prince's actions, and the end of them, 
were ſuch as might have been reaſonably ex- 
pected from his own temper, his education 
in exorbitant notions of prerogative, and the 
divine right of princes, and from the advice 
of his queen, and ſuch other ignorant and 
violent counſellors as he generally made 


choice of, 
THE 
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Tun oppoſition to the illegal, arbitrary, 
and deſtructive meaſures of this king, was 
begun, and for a conſiderable time carried on, 
by ſome of the wiſeſt, braveſt, and honeſteſt 
men this country ever produced ; and, un- 
doubtedly, with a view of obtaining and ſe- 
curing the rights of the publick : were not 
the people bewitched, after this noble ſtruggle 
for liverty, and the ſucceſs of it, © ſubmit to 
the uſurper Cromwell, and not elta2!ith fuch 
a government as might have perpctuated the 1 
happineſs of this nation, and have rendered 
it the envy and terror of its neigubours? 


AT the reſtoration, were not the people 
evidently bewitched, to make no better terms 
with a prince who had conceived the greateſt 
averſion to parliaments; and whoſe religion, 
if he had any, was Popiſh; and whoſe ſcheme 
of politicks, it he ever formed one, was that 
of arbitrary government? When this King 
came to the crown, was he not bewitched to 1 
endeavour the deſtruction of the Dutch, and 
the ſtrengthening and aggrandizing the 
French? And to a& in molt other affairs " 
| againſt the inclinations and intereſt of the Mit 
| nation, and indeed againſt his own true in- 
| tereſt allo ? 
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His ſucceſſor, notwithſtanding the religion 
he profeſſed, and the well-grounded diflike 
2 and 
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and averſion that great part of the nation 
had conceived againſt him, might neverthe- 
leſs have been eaſy and happy in the throne, 
if he had not been ſo bewitched to Popery as 
to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to introduce and 
eſtabliſh that miſchievous religion among us: 
and had he not, by a particular piece of 
witchcraft, been engaged in a quarrel with 
the clergy, by ſeizing ſome of their rights 
and revenues, he might poſſibly have ſuc- 
ceeded in his deſigns ; but, as it happily fell 
out, they ended in his own deſtruction. 


Tur next reign was not without ſome 
proofs of witchcraft. For how could it elſe 
have happened that ſuch men ſhould for a 
conſiderable time be employed in ſome of the 
principal ſtations, whom the king knew to 
be violent oppoſers of that revolution which 
placed him upon the throne; and had great 
reaſon to think, though they complied out- 
vardly with his government, were arrant Ja- 
Cites in their hearts: theſe mens being fo 
truſted, was very probably one cauſe that our 
Councils, armies, and fleets were, at that time, 
ecncrally ſo unſucceſsful. It muſt alſo have 
proceeded from witchcrait, that if, on the 
former king's abdication, and this king's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, any thing greatly ne- 
ceſſary for the ſecurity of this nations Über- 
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ties appeared farther to be done, that ſuch a 


good work was not perfected on ſo favour- 
able an occaſion. 


Ix the following reign it muſt be acknow- 
ledged there were very few inſtances of witch- 
craft before the latter end of it, when a certain 
wizard (who, 'till that time, was thought no 
conjurer) ſo bewitched both prince and peo- 
ple, by a ſermon he preached in the metro- 
polis, that by this, and ſome concurring cir- 
cumſtances, every thing was brought into the 
utmoſt confuſion, and the nation to the brink 
of deſtruction. We were fo bewitched as 
baſely to betray our friends, and diſſolve an 
alliance by means of which the exorbitant 
and dangerous power of France had been 
humbled ; to diſplace a general under whoſe 
wile and auſpicious conduct ſuch great and al- 
moſt unequalled actions had been performed ; 
and to make ſuch a peace as hath enabled 
France, in about twenty years, to become 
more rich, powerful, and formidable than it 
ever was before. And, further, to ſhew in 
what a monſtrous degree we were at that 
time bewitched, it is evident that a dehan 
was laid, and very near being executed, o. 
making a poor deſpicable Pop;/h bigot our 
king, who would undoubtedly have ſoon 
brought this nation to the loweſt degree ot 
contempt and miſery. 


£2 DUuRING 
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DURING the next reign a remarkable piece 
of witchcraft was performed in the memora- 
ble year 1720. The people were made to 
believe that certain wizards had a knack, only 
by ſpeaking a few words, or writing a few 
lines, of increaſing, in an inſtant, great part 
of the riches in the nation, a thouſand or 
twelve hundred fold; of turning the moſt 
vile and common things into gold; nay, of 
creating gold out of nothing : even the wiſeſt 
and moſt knowing in the nation, as well as 
the moſt ignorant and ſimple, were fo be- 
witched, as to believe theſe monſtrous chi- 


mæras. Accordingly little was ſeen or re- 


garded for a conſiderable time, but ſome buy- 
ing eſtates, or contracting for them, at immenſe 
prices ; others preparing repoſitories of a moſt 
enormous ſize, in which to lay up their vaſt 
heaps of money, and great numbers were 
actually ſpending their ſuppoſed ſhares of this 
imaginary wealth, in all manner of riot, 
luxury, and extravagance. 


Tx1s piece of witchcraft ended in ſome of 
the wizards gaining monſtrous eſtates, and in 
the impoveriſhing and ruining multitudes of 
families. 


SINCE thoſe times, beſides the bewitched 
exciſe-ſcheme, we have ſeen many proofs of 
witchcraft. 


FoR 
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Fon are not any people bewitched to fall 
out with their natural, beſt allies, and court 
their ancient and worſt enemies; to negotiate 
themſelves out of all reputation, credit, and 
alliances ? And, being immenſely in debt, to 
hire foreign troops, at a vaſt expenoe, to pro- 
tect places which appertain to other domi- 
nions, and are of no ule to thoſe at whole 
charge they are preſerved? To ſend out 
ſquadrons to combat only with uniealthy 
climates, and peſtilential diſtempers: ſet forth 
mighty fleets, at a prodigious charge, to ſtay 
at home; and, at che ſame time, tamely ſuffer 
the inſults, injuries, depredations, and moſt 
contemptuous and cruel treatment of a nation 
over whom they have a manifeſt ſuperiority ? 


AND are not we in the higheſt degree be- 
witched, to expoſe ourſelves not only to con- 
tinual alarms, and the fear of invaſions, from 
a powerful neighbour, but to the utmoſt dan- 
ger of being actually conquered and becom- 
ing ſlaves? and all this for want of a nume- 
rous and uſeful militia, by whom we might 
be effectually ſecured from this danger, and 
even from all apprehenſions of it. 


TrHoucny multitudes of other inſtances 
might be given, both from hiſtory and expe- 
rience, of many people and nations having 

Z 3 been, 
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been, and being now, bewitched in the ma- 
nagement of civil affairs, yet theſe few may 
ſuffice ; and we ſhall proceed to demonſtrate, 
that the fame has happened in eccleſiaſtical. 


Was not this nation bewitched to remain 
ſo many ages in the Pœpiſh religion? and to 
ſuffer Kome to exact and draw from us vaſt 
quantities of wealth and treaſure, for ſuch 
worthleſs baubles as indulgences, abſolutions, 
pardons, relicks, &c. And after this country 
had, by a lucky accident, been in a good de- 
gree purged from this pernicious and flaviſh 
religion ; were not the people bewitched to 
return to it lie a dog to his vomit, and the ſow 
that was waſhed to her wallowing in the mire ? 


Wr not many people, in and about the 
reign o Charles the Iſt, and the times imme- 


diately following, in a remarkable manner, 


and to a high degree, bewitched with ſtrange 
enthufaſtick notions, and wild vagaries of re- 
ligion? The hypocritical and forbidding ap- 
pearunce of which, certainly occaſioned a 
deluge of licentiouſneſs and impiety to break 
in upon us, and alſo in a great meaſure pre- 
vented a happy ſettlement of our civil affairs 
in this king dom. 


Tun endleſs diſputes in the world con- 
cerning grace, clection and reprobation, prieſts 
veſtments, 
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veſtments, what poſtures of worthipping were 
molt acceptable to the Deity ; the right time 
of keeping Eaſter and other holidays; whether 
the virgin Mary was conceived in original fin; 
how long our Saviour continued in hell, or it 
he went there at all; if the light that ſhone 
about Jeſus on Mount Tabor was created or 
not. The endleſs and wiſe diſputes on theſe, 
and a multitude of other iubjects, equally ma- 
terial, and as difficult to be certainly known, 
as whether the controverters of them were 
moiſt knaves or tools; and the crucl wars oc- 
caſioned by ſome of them, are manifeſt proofs 
what numbers of men have been bewitched. 


Wr not cruſadoes for the recovery of 
the holy land, in which formerly ſo much 
treaſure was expended, and ſuch multitudes 
of men periſhed ; all religious wars, inquiſi- 
tions, and all perſecutions on account of re- 
ligion, ſo many inſtances of the like? 


Wourp men have wrote ſo many books, 
and have preached ſuch numbers of ſermons, 
to libel the Deity, by aſcribing to him the 
worſt paſſions and qualities of the worſt of 
men? Would any ever have aſſerted that 
exiſtence even in everlaſting torments is pre- 
ferable to non- exiſtence? That the ſacra- 
ments, though eſſentially neceſſary to ſalva- 
4 4 tion, 
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tion, are invalid, unic{s adminiſtered by thoſe 
who are epiſcopally commitiioned ? That the 
ſouls of men are naturally mortal, but that the 
immortalizing virtue is conveyed into them 
by baptihr, given only by perſons epiſcope!ly 
ordained *? In a word, would ſome men 
have ſpent their time in contriving ſuch fiily 
and incredible tales, ſuch abominable and 
wicked doctrines, and have obtruded the 
upon the world as neceſſary parts of religion; 
and would others have believed, and earneſt- 
ly contended for theſe groſs abſurdities, it 
they had not been bewitched ? 


THE premiſes being conſidered, it is 
humbly hoped that this bill will aot 
aſs into a lau. 


kt Vide, “ An epiſtolary diſcourſe, proving that the ſou] 
<« js a principle naturally mortal; but immortalized actually 
6 by the pleaſure of God, to puniſhment, or to reward, by 
its union with the divine baptiſmal Spirit.” Wherein is 
proved, that none have the power of giving this diving 
immortalizing Spirit, ſince the apoſtles, but only the 
BisHoPs, By Henry Deoaweall, A.M. | 
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ARBITRARY 


GUVERNMENT 


By a Single PERSON. 


Salus popult ſuprema lex eſto. 


KBITRARY power in a ſingle per- 

ion to govern a nation, is certainly 

one ot the greateſt abſurdities, both in poli- 
ticks and good ſenſe, that ever was invented; 

nevertheless, we have ſeen many volumes 

wrote, particularly by pious and learned di- 

vines, not only to prove it reaſonable, but 

alſo to inforce ſubmiſſion to ſuch a form of 

government, as being inſtituted and com- 


manded by God. 


One argument made uſe of to mow the 
reaſonableneſs and expediency of a fingle per- 


{ſon's 
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ſon's being inveſted with abſolute power, is, 
that God who is One, governs the univerſe : 
thus, becauſe one Almighty, Wiſe, Good Be- 
ing, who made the world, governs it by the 
laws of nature and reaſon, therefore a weak, 
and perhaps fooliſh, wicked, and cruel man, 
muſt rule over a nation with unlimited power, 
and by no laws but thoſe of his own will and 
fancy. 

Tue duty and neceſſity of ſubmitting, even 
to the moſt arbitrary and tyrannical govern- 
ments on pain of eternal damnation, have 
been endeavoured to be proved by certain 
texts of ſcripture, and, among many others, by 
this, There is no power but of God. But this 
paſtage might as well be made uſe of to prove 
that lions or tygers ought not to be reſiſted or 
deſtroyed, nor means uſed to ſtop plagues in 
their courſe: for theſe alſo are of God. 


So far has the opinion of paſſive obedience 
and non-relifſtance to princes been carried, that 
a right reverend prelate of our nation has aſ- 
{erted i, That arms, offenſive or defenſive, 
may not be taken up againſt a lawful ſove- 
reign by any man, at any time, in any caſe 
whatſover ; the expreſs command of God 
himſelf only excepted. Not for the mainte- 


| nance 
| Biſhop Sanderſon's Works, fol. 522. 
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nance of the lives or liberties either of our- 
ſelves or others; nor for the defence of reli- 
gion; nor for the preſervation of a church or 
ſtate ; no, nor yet, if that could be imagined 
poſſible, for the ſalvation of a ſoul; no, not 
for the redemption of the whole world. 


THe divine rays that are pretended to ſhine 
about the heads of bad princes, are only form- 
ed by the miſts caſt before the eyes of their 
ſubjects. There can no other good reaſon be 
given for the ſacredneſs of a prince's perſon, 
beyond that of another man's, but the benefit 
or ſafety of the ſtate being dependent on his 
preſervation, or connected therewith : but, 
when a prince becomes a tyrant, and the en- 
joyment of liberty, property, and all that is 
valuable to the publick, can only be obtained 
or ſecured by his removal, every independent, 


unbiaſſed, ſenſible man, will ſoon form a judg- 


ment what ought to be done. 


A sTATE may be flouriſhing, powerful, 
and happy without a king, and be tar from 
ſtanding in need of one; but what a figure 
will a king make without a people ? Witnets 
his late ſacred royal majeſty king James the 
IId, when driven from this kingdom for 
male-adminiſtration. 


Ir 
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IF it is better in ſome countries, or in cer- { 
tain conjunctures, to ſuffer a wicked, arbi- \ 
trary prince to govern, than attempt to remove 1 
him; as where the majority of a nation are \ 
fo ſtupid, that they are tenacious of ſlavery; \ 
or ſuch a king is ſo ſtrengtnned, or ſurround- 0 
ed by an army of mercenaries, that he is too a 
potent for the people to contend with; this a 
15 only owing to the danger, or perhaps the r 
impoſſibility of overcoming him without deſ- a 
truction to the publick : fo when a natural C 
body is throughout infected with bad hu- I 
mours, it avails little to cut off one diſeaſed t 
member; or in a ſounder body, if a cancer- 1 
ous, or other grievous part cannot be taken 
off without manifeſt danger to the patient's 
life, there may be a neceſſity to let it remain. 7 

£ 

THe principal advocates for abſolute mo- 1 
marchy, and the divine right of kings to ty- a 
rannize over their ſubjects, are generally de- 1 
pendent courtiers, and worldly-minded prieſts: C 
theſe, and arbitrary princes, like ſharpers, t 
play into one another's hands; and as the t] 
latter oftentimes confederate to cheat and ruin 
private and ſingle perſons, fo the former com- 
bine to pillage, impoveriſh and deſtroy ſtates v 
and kingdoms. h 

V 

NorwirnsrAN DING ſuch numbers of tl 


ſermons 
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ſermons have been preached, and heaps of 
volumes wrote on this ſubject of government, 
yet it is evident, that many preachers and 
writers have only darkned counſel by words 
without knowledge: for the queſtion con- 
cerning different forms of government lies in 
a very narrow compaſs, and is only this; 
which may be moſt for the good of the com- 
munity ? To ſuppoſe that arbitrary power in 
a ſingle perſon is preferable to limited power, 
or to that which is diffuſed through ſeveral 
branches of the commonwealth, is to ſuppoſe 
tyranny better than juſt government, and 
flavery more eligible than liberty. 


Wen there any poſſibility for a reaſonable 
man to doubt whether abſolute power in a fin- 
ple perſon, or that which is limited and divided, 
is moſt advantageous to the publick ; let ſuch 
a one but take a view of the conduct of abſo- 
lute princes, and the difterent conditions of 
countries where ſuch bear rule, and where 
the people are under a free government, and 
this doubt muſt ſoon be removed. 


HisToky and books of travels abound 
with accounts of the mad and tyrannical be- 
haviour of deſpotick governors, and the grie- 
vous oppreſſions and cruelties exerciſed by 
them on their ſubjects: theſe are ſo well 

known 
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known to all perſons of reading, and would 
{well to ſuch a bulk if particularly inſiſted on, 
that I ſhall mention only a very tew inſtances : 
indeed what are the greateſt part of hiſtories 
of moſt arbitrary princes lives, but one con- 
tinucd ſcene of tyranny and oppreſſion ? 


Tur emperor Nero, among a multitude 
of other wicked, infamous, and deſtructive 
actions, ſet the city of Rome on fire, and to 
eſcape the odium of ſo deteſtable a crime, he 
charged it upon the Chriſtians, and aſſigned 
that as a caule for beginning the firſt perſecu- 
tion againſt them. Caligula, like many other 
weak and inconſiderate princes, utterly deſ- 
piſed the love of his people: Oderint, dum 
metuant ; let them hate ſo they fear, was a 
common ſaying with him. When this com- 
paſſionate man commanded any one to be 
put to death, his uſual order was; 1a fer, 
ut ſe mori ſentiat ; ſtrike fo, as he may feel 
himſelf die. This Pater Patriz, this father 
of his country, withed that the Roman peo- 
ple had but one neck, that he might diſpatch 


them all at a blow. 


MULY ISHMAEL, late emperor of 
Morocco, 1s reported to have murdered, with 
his own facred royal hands, twenty-thouſand 
of his ſubjects 1 in the firſt twenty years of his 
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reign, and before his death, it is ſaid, that 
he made up that number forty thouſand. 
Monſieur $f. Olon, ambaſſador of France, 
from whom 1 take the former part of this 
account, adds theſe words, Ce que je pourrois 
dautant mieux preſumer ou confirmer, &c. This 
I may be the better able to warrant or affirm, 
having reckoned forty-ſeven which he killed 
during twenty-one days that I remained at 
his court. 


Tur emperor of Arracan, who was, it 
ſeems, a very devout man ; for he frequently 
viſited the pagod of his ſupreme deity, and 
daily ſent a ſumptuous dinner to him; being 
told by one of his prophets, that he could 
not long ſurvive his coronation, conſulted a 
certain perſon which way to avert the danger, 
who adviſed him to ſacrifice fix thouſand 
hearts of his ſubjects, with great numbers of 
thoſe of other creatures. Hedid ſo; and the 
more effectually to gain the favour of his 
gods, and preſerve his own precious life, this 
humane, pious prince, built a houſe, and laid 
the foundation upon women with child, by 
which he deſtroyed eighteen thouſand perſons. 


Ir we take a view of the countries under 
arbitrary government, what a ſcene of oppreſ- 
ſion, deſolation, poverty, and depopulation 

prelents 
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preſents itſelf? Where are now the Grecian 
ſtates, which, whilſt they preſerved their li- 
berties, were the great nurſeries of arts and 
ſciences, and produced ſo many heroick ex- 
amples of integrity, fortitude, valour, and 
every other virtue ? Theſe ſtates were, moſtly, 
deſtroyed by arbitrary power, and there now 
remain only the names of many of them, and 
ſome noble ruins to ſhew their former gran- 
deur. In like manner, ancient Rome, whilſt 
poſſeſſed of liberty, ſubdued great part of 
the world, but meanly ſubmitting to ſla- 
very, was by that means undone. 


Tur different effects of liberty and ſlavery 
in Denmark, are ſo apparent and recent, that 
we will take a ſhort view of the freedom 
formerly enjoyed by the inhabitants of that 
country; the condition they were then in, 
and the conſequences that attended the loſs of 
their liberty, 


DENMARK, fays a noble author, in 
his account of that kingdom, as it was in the 
year 1692, was till within theſe two and thirty 
years governed by a king choſen by the peo- 
ple of all forts : the eſtates of the realm be- 
ing convened to that intent, were to elect for 
their prince, ſuch a perſon as to them appear- 
ed valiant, juſt, merciful, affable, a main- 
| tainer 
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tainer of the laws, a lover of the people, pru- 
dent, and adorned with all other virtues fit 
for government. But if after ſuch a choice, 
they tound themſelves miſtaken, and that they 
had advanced a cruel, vitious, tyrannical per- 
ſon, they frequently depoſed him, oftentimes 
baniſhed, ſometimes deſtroyed him ; and this 
either formally, by making him anſwer be- 
fore the repreſentative body of the people ; 
or if by ill practices he was grown too power- 
ful to be legally contended with, they diſ- 
patched him without any ceremony the belt 
way they could. 


FREQUENT meetings of the eſtates, was 
a part of the very fundamental conſtitution : 
in thoſe meetings, all matters relating to good 
government were tranſacted ; good laws were 
enacted, all aftairs belonging to peace or war, 
alliances, diſpoſal of great oſſices, &c. were 


debated and ſettled. 


WuiLsT this ſtate of liberty remained, the 
country was full of inhabitants, and abounded 
with trade ; the nobility or gentry lived in 
great affluence, and the peaſants enjoyed the 
neceſſaries of life in abundance : the people, 
whilſt free, were brave and happy ; but im- 
mediately on their ſubmitting to ſlavery, they 
became poor, and miſerable, loſt their for- 

A a mer 
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mer courage, and even their natural tendency 
to be ſo populous. 


> SINCE the introducing of arbitrary power 
into this kingdom, trade has fo left it, that 
thoſe towns which formerly exported ten or 
twelve large ſhips lading of corn yearly, and 
could, on an emergency, furniſh 200,000 
rix-dollars for the publick ſervice, cannot 
now load one ſmall veſſel of rye, or raiſe 100 
rix-dollars ; on the contrary, the collectors of 
the taxes are forced, in lieu of money, to 
take the people's houſhold goods, whereby 
the poor creatures are left deſtitute of all man- 
ner of neceſlaries. 


In Zealend, the peaſants or boors are as 
abſolute ſlaves as the negroes in Barbadbes, 
but with this difference, that their fare is not 
ſo good. Neither they, nor their poſterity, 
to all generations, can leave the land to which 
they belong; the gentlemen counting their 
riches by their ſtocks of boors, as here with 
us by our ſtocks of cattle. In caſe of pur- 
chaſe, they are fold, as belonging to the free- 
hold, juſt as timber-trees are with us. 


Many of the antient families are fo fallen 
to decay, that unleſs it be their good fortune 
to procure an employment, civil or military, 

| at 
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at court, they are forced to live meanly and 
obſcurely in ſome corner of their ruinous 
houſes, which were formerly like palaces. 
But moſt of the nobility patiently endure their 
poverty at home, where their ſpirits, as well 
as their eſtates, grow ſo mean, that they are 


ſcarcely known to be gentlemen, either by diſ- 
courſe or garb. 


So exorbitantly are the lands of the gentry 
taxed in this country, that ſome gentlemen of 
great eſtates have offered to make an abſolute 
ſurrender to the king, of large poſſeſſions in 
the iſland of Zealand, in which the capital of 
the kingdom is ſituated, rather than pay the 
taxes; which offer, though preſſed with ear- 
neſtneſs, would by no means be accepted. 
But when the like tender has been accepted 
from others, they have been ſeen with a great 
deal of joy, declaring that the king had been 
ſo gracious as to take their eſtates from them. 


Tuxsk are ſome of the bleſſed effects 
which have attended this nation's giving up 
its liberties, and ſubmitting to arbitrary 
power: or as Frederick the IIId, king of Den- 
mark, in his Lex Regia, or The Royal Low of 
Denmark, very devoutly expreſſes it; of 
God's having graciouſly inclined the hearts of 
the people to part with all their own rights and 

A  pavileges; 
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privileges, to difcharge the king from his co- 
ronation-oath ; making all bonds and deeds 
ſigned by him for preſerving the liberties of 
the people to be null, void, and of none 
effect; and declaring him and his heirs to have 
en abſolute deſpotical right to the kingdoms 
of Denmark and Norway u. 


Wr will now ſee how happily the people 
live in one of the beſt countries in the world, 
and particularly under the dominion of Chriſt's 
| pretended 


„ The reader who has not ſeen the Daniſb laws of king 
Chriſiian the fifth, printed at Copenhagen in the year 1710, 
will perhaps not be diſpleaſed to find here the following curi- 
ous paſſage, tranſlated, and extracted from them, ſetting 
forth the abſolute power of the prince. 

« By virtue of the royal law, on which the true founda- 
« tion of the royal power ſtands, the king is abſolute and 
<« hereditary monarch, and lord of his kingdoms of Den- 
* mark and Norwey, He may, according to his plcaſure, 
* through the ſupreme power and authority peculiar to him, 
„ make laws, explain and fuppreſs them, and diſpenſe witl 
« them, and thoſe of his anccſtors, as he thinks fit. — The 
king has allo a ſupreme power over all the clergy ; and 
none but he can make any conſtitutions about religion, 
© eſtabliſh eccleſiaſtical ceremonies, and aſſemble ſynods and 
* councils about religious matters, according to the word of 
++ God, and the conteſhon of Augourg. — He may, when 
he pleaſes, declare war, make alliances, and lay taxes and 
** tz1butes upon his {ubjeRs. And therefore all his ſub- 
« jects, whatever rank or condition they be of, ought to ac- 
++ knowledge and reverence im as the ivpreme head, as 
„being above all human laws, and having no other ſuperior 
or judge in things eccleſiaſtical and political, but Cod aioac, 


mod Aa, 
1 e * 548. 
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pretended vicar upon earth. Doctor Burnet 


gives this account of the part of Htaly he 
paſſed through. 


ALL the country from Florence, through 
the great duke's dominions, was ſo milerable, 
that the doctor concluded it muſt be the moſt 
diſpeopled of all 7aly ; but the pope's terri- 
tories were {till in a much worte condition, for 
a vaſt champain country between M. 172/core 
and Viterbo lay almoſt quite deſerted. And 
that great town had fo few inhabitants, and 
thoſe ſo poor and miſerable, that the people 
in the worſt places in Scotland make a better 
appearance. Even in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, where the ſoil was extremely rich, the 
land had neither inhabitants nor cattle upon it, 
to the tenth part of what it could bear. The 
country, on the way from Rome to Naples, 
and Civita Vecchia; particularly that vaſt rich 
champain country which runs all along to Ter- 
racina, fora hundred miles in length, and in 
many places twelve or twenty miles in breadth, 
is abandoned to ſuch a degree, that as far as 
one's eye can reach, there is often not fo much 
as a houſe to be ſeen, but on the hills that are 
on the north ſide of the valley. 


IT is, ſays our author, the rigor of the go- 
vernment that hath driven away the inhabi- 
Aa 3 tants, 
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the molt abject ſtate of ſlavery and miſery, 


were formerly as free and happy as England < 
or Holland are at preient. The kingdom of c 
Arragom, which is now become a province of : 


5; Pain, and under the fame tyrannical govern- 
ment both civil and eccichaſtical, was hereto- 


fore remarkable for its liberty, as will appear F 
by the following account. V 
a 

Wirn the people of this country ſhook if 
off the Mz9ri/h yoke, they choſe Garcrias Xe- O 
meies, to be their ſovereign, on condition that If 
if he, or any of his ſucceſſors, broke in upon u 
their lows, they ſhould forfeit their title, and | tl 
leave the people at liberty to chuſe another. e 
To keep the king to this agreement, they I 
appointed a magiſtrate, entitled Ju/?:t1a, to Pp 
obſerve the actions of the king and his of» FF a 
ficers; and this magiſtrate was anſwerable to W 
none for his adminiſtration, but the general } tl 
meeting of the ſtates. They likewiſe enacted, h 
That it the king oppreſſed any of the ſubjects, | Cl 
tne great men might aſſemble and ſeize upon al 
his revenues, till he did juſtice to the party th 
offended; and when they enthroned the king, m 
he was to kneel down before this magiſtrate, g. 
"and to ſwear, That he would inviolably pre- hy 
ſerve their laws and privileges : : after which, pe 
they proclaimed the king in the following th 
words ; ty 


«WE, 


C ˙¹ IR 


= 
FF 
1 
1 
1 
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Wr, who are as good men as yourlelf, 
ce conſtitute you our king and governor, on 
c condition that you maintain us in our rights 
« and properties, otherwiſe we diſown you.” 


IT may probably be urged, that though 
princes, with abſolute power, were formerly 
very cruel, and in diſtant parts of the world, 
as in Aju ia or Africa, they may be ſo at pre- 
ſent, yet in Europe we have had, in late ages, 
or have at preſent, very few inſtances of the 
like. And that particularly the [7rench, though 
under an arbitrary prince, are now a great and 
thriving people, and do not feel many of the 
evils commonly attending abſolute power. 
It is true, that perſonal cruelties, ſuch as are 
practiſed by Afian and African monarchs, 
are not at preſent faſhionable in Europe: but 
what difference is it to any people, whether 
they are deſtroyed immediately by the facred 
hands of the Lord's anointed to gratify his 
cruelty, or in unneceſſary wars to gratify his 
ambition ? Or what mighty conſolation is it to 
them that the prince is not naturally a cruel 
man, when they are murdered by his dra- 
goons, or tortured to death by the moſt in- 
human barbarities of an inquiſition? Or ſup- 
poſing they are not murdered by the one or 
the other; yet, if they are deprived of liber- 
ty, and, by exorbitant taxes, and other arbi- 

trary 
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trary oppreſſions, reduced to ſtarve, they are 
much beholden to their prince's clemency to 


ſuffer them to live in ſuch a ſlaviſh, beggar- 
ly, miſerable condition. 


Tur French are indeed, at preſent, a great 
and thriving people, but how long have they 
been ſo? Or what aſſurance have they of 
continuing in thoſe circumitances? Their 
proſperous and happy condition does not ariſe 
from the form or conſtitution of their govern- 
ment, but merely trom the adminiſtration of 
it: when that falls into other hands, as very 
ſpeedily it muſt, there is great probability 
France will again feel the terrible effects of ar- 
bitrary power. It is well known, that, a little 
more than twenty years ſince, this kingdom, 
which is by nature one of the fineſt and moſt 
plentiful in Europe, and undoubtedly the moſt 
formidable, was reduced to extreme poverty 
and miſery ; indeed, to the very brink of de- 
ſtruction. Theſe calamities proceeded entire- 
ly from the ambition of an abſolute monarch, 
who expended ſuch vaſt treaſures, impove- 
riſhed fo rich a country, and deſtroyed ſuch 
numbers of people, to puniſh thoſe who had 
not offended him, and to conquer nations 
over whom he had no manner of right to 
govern. 


IF 


ac he | 
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Ir there are ſome few inſtances in hiſtory 
of arbitrary princes who have governed with 
lenity and moderation, this is no good reaſon 
for truſting them with power to ruin their 
countries. If now and then a lion ſhould be 
found ſo tame and gentle as to do no miſchief, 
I ſuppoſe this would be no inducement to any 
people in their ſenſes, to ſuffer lions in their 
towns or cities unſecured or unreſtrained. 


ABSOLUTE dominion intoxicates men ® : 
when they are complimented with ſuch a 
power, as properly belongs only to the Deity, 
the poor creatures are apt to fancy themſelves 
gods indeed, and accordingly treat their ſub- 
jets as an inferior ſpecies. If princes are juſt 
and humane, the beſt means to keep them fo, 
is to limit their power, in ſuch a manner, 
that it may truly be ſaid, they can do no 
wrong. 


PERHAPS it may be urged, that though 
princes are ever ſo arbitrary, yet they ſeldom 
rule without a council, who probably adviſe 

them 


o Sapoy the IId, king of Perſia, was ſuperſtitious, and im- 
pious to ſuch a degree, as to ſhoot an arrow againſt heaven 
a moſt violent perſecutor of the Chriſtians, of whom it is 
reported that he put to death two hundred and ninety thou- 
ſand, He ſtiled himſelf, Rex regum, particeps ſiderum, frater 
felis & lunæ, i. e. King of kings, whole place is among the 
ſtars, brother to the ſun and moon. Vide, The Life of the 
Emperor Julian, P. 260, from Ammianus Marcellinus. 
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them to act for the good of the whole. If 
that ſhould happen ſometimes to be the caſe, 
an abſolute prince may refuſe to follow ſuch 
advice : befides, has he not the choice of his 
own counſellors ? Suppoſe he is a weak man, 
is he likely to chuſe wiſe counſellors ? Sup- 
poſe he is wicked, is it probable he will chuſe 
honeſt, good men for his adviſers? What are 
generally the principal recommendations to 
molt princes lavour, and the ſureſt ſteps to 
preferment and truſt with them ? Are virtue, 
and ability? Or a conformity to their hu- 
mours ; {ſerving them in their pleaſures, or 
vices ; or an attachment to their particular 
intereſts, which are very often directly oppo- 
ſite to the intereſts of the people? In our 
country, in former days, the wiſeft king of his 
time, if his own word might be taken; and 
? inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, if a biſhop's 
opinion may be depended on, choſe his fa- 
vourites, and firſt miniſters, not for their abi- 
lities, or becauſe they were fit for their ſta- 
tions, but by mere caprice, or for the beauty 
of their perſons. 


CER- 


P In a diſpute between the Fpiſcopalians and Puritans, at 
Hampton-Court, king James the Iſt always replying, one while 
with reaſons, another while (more like a king) with autho- 
rity and threats, Whizgift, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſaid, he 
verily believed the king ſpoke by the Spirit of God. Rapin's 
Hiſtory of England, vol. II. p. 102. 
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CERTAINLY nothing can be plainer, both 
from reaſon and experience, than that arbi- 
trary power, in a ſingle perſon, is a moſt per- 
nicious and deſtructive method of governing. 
But it muſt be confeſſed, that all people are 
not capable of liberty, or the beſt forms of 
government. 


Ir a nation has ſo long bowed its neck 
under the yoke of ſlavery, as not only to have 
loſt all ſenſe of the value of liberty, but even 
to glory in their monarch's being ablolute ; 
and to erect ſtatues, and invent the moſt 
4 flattering and impious inſcriptions and pa- 
negyricks to honour the man who tyrannized 
over, and almoſt ruined them; it is certain 
ſuch a people are as unfit for freedom, as they 
are unlikely to recover it. 


AGAIN, if the nobllity and gentry, in any 
country, grow ſo luxurious and extravagant, 
that a conſiderable part of them become ne- 
ceſſitous, and dependent on a court, and re- 
ceive ſalaries or penſions from it; it molt of 

the 


4 A L'Auguſte majeſtè du Laus le grand. Einvincible, 
Yheureux, le ſage, le conquerant. * * Le plus grand preſent 
que le ciel ait jamais fait a Ja terre. * * Divo £u.44ico,* “ Viro 
immortali, Sc. that is, iy the augu!; gi Js Levis the 
great, the invincible, the happy, the wvije, the corngreror, -— The 
greateſt preſent that heaven ever made bo the earth Joe the 
divine Lewis. Ta the immurtal man. The former of theſe 4. 


at Lerkalle;, and the two latter ate at Perry. 
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the clergy are fo intent on preferments, tranſ- 
lations, &c. as to worſhip the fountain from 
whence they ſpring ; eſteem the prince the 
giver of every good and perfect gift, and ſa- 
criſice all other conſiderations to that of ac- 
cumulating wealth and power : if this ſhould 
be the cafe of any people, who are at preſent 
in poſſeſſion of liberty, or ſome ſhare of it, 
they are certainly in the utmoſt danger of 
loſing that ineſtimable benefit, whenever a 


prince of more ambition, reſolution, and cun- 


ning, than honeſty, goodneſs, and true wiſ- 
dom, ſhall endeavour to deprive them of it: 
and, if this is the caſe of thoſe who are al- 
ready ſlaves, they ſeem condemned to drudge 
on in that miſerable condition, without hopes 
of redemption. 


OF 


GO INK 


PRIDE ff MEN 


AS A 


SPECIES. 


And God ſaid, let us make man in our ima Mage, 
after our likeneſs. — 3 5 


So God created man in his own image, in the 


image of God created he him. 
GENESIS, Chap. i. v. 26, 27. 


— — W 1 
— 


HAT pride which is ſo commonly ob- 
ſerved in men as individuals, has fre- 
quently been treated by moraliſts, ſatiriſts, and 
other writers, as it deſerves. The folly of one 
man's overvaluing himſelf upon his perſon, 
another upon his dreſs; one upon his eſtate, 
another upon his pedigree; one upon his 
titles, another upon his horſes and equipage; 
one upon his politeneſs, another upon his 
clowniſhneſs; one upon his wit or know /- 
| ledge, 
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ledge, another upon his folly or ignorance; 
one upon his own actions, another upon thoſe 
of his anceſtors : this kind of pride hath been 
often rallied with much ſpirit, and not alto. 
gether without ſucceſs; but the high conceit 
which men form of themſelves as a ſpecies, 
has met with much more indulgence, and 
perhaps principally for this reaſon : whatever 
fine things are attributed to men in the groſs, 
every man fancies do honour to himſelf, and 
therefore few are alarmed by them; every 
perſon taking ſuch a ſhare 'of theſe encomi- 
ums as he pleaſes, or as he thinks he is en- 
titled to. 


Ir the high opinion we are ſo apt to enter- 
tain of our ſpecies, cauſed us to act with 
compaſſion to inferior creatures, and to be- 
have with decency, reſpect, and humanity 
to one another; theſe good effects would, in 
ſome meaſure, at leaſt, excuſe the cauſe of 
them : but when it is evident that this vain- 
glory puffs us up with extravagant and ridi- 
culous conceits of ourſelves ; puts us upon 
uſing ſubordinate creatures with cruelty ; and 
by no means with-holds us from oppreſſing 
and tyrannizing over our PEERS, our FEL- 
LOW-LORDS of the world, it then plainly 
appears to be not only uſeleſs, but as miſchie- 
vous as it is ſenſeleſs. 


Nor- 


A 
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NotwiTHsTANDING we may flatter our- 
{elves with a belief, that the exalted notions 
we entertain of mankind are compliments 
paid to them in general, and not to ourſelves 
in particular, yet if we examine our own 
hearts thoroughly and impartially, we thall 
perhaps find more of egotiſm in theſe com- 
pliments than ſome are aware of. It is pro- 
bable that thoſe who think molt magnificently 
of human nature, have been firſt induced 
thereto, by forming too great an opinion of 
themſelves. And it is more than probable, 
that thoſe who entertain the higheſt ideas of 
their own excellencies, and thoſe of mankind, 
are leaſt acquainted both with human nature 
and themſelves. 


BuT whatever cauſe or motive may be 
aſſigned for this pride of our ſpecies, we ſee 
it frequently breaks out in flagrant inſtances. 
Not contented with thinking this globe we 
inhabit, with the productions, and all other 
creatures in it were created only for our uſe, 
many of us are likewiſe ſo vain as to imagine 
the ſame of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and 
indeed of all the vitible creation. 


IT is notorious, that many learned and 
knowing men, as well as the ignorant vulgar, 
have Aneied. not only that monſters were 
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produced, the earth convulſed, and the dead 
raiſed to life, to foretel the death of ſome emi- 
nent man, perhaps a cruel tyrant ; but that 
the heavenly bodies were imployed on the 
ſame errand. We are told particularly, that 
the ſun loſt conſiderably of its luſtre, and went 
into mourning a whole year, for the death of 
a great * uſurper. 


In former times, when a battle had been 
fought, a town beſieged, or a country laid 
waſte; how many ſtrange ſtories were told, 
that theſe had been prognoſticated by ſhowers 
of blood; armies fighting in the air, and o- 
ther miraculous ſights ? Nay, it was well if 
nature herſelf, on ſuch occaſions, was not 
almoſt unhinged. Whereas, in truth, if the 
poor reptiles deſtroyed one another, or the 
potſheards of the earth daſhed one another to 
pieces, nature took no more notice of it, than 
of the ſlaughtering ſo many animals every day 
for our food or diverſion, or of the death of 
ſo many worms or flies. 


Tur antients not only deſcribed many he- 
rocs and their actions, as vaſtly ſurpatling the 
race of men, or what they are capable of per- 
forming; and of theſe made their Semz-de, 
or half-gods ; but their ſupreme deities, ſuch 

as 


Julius Caeſar. 
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as Saturn, Jupiter, &c. were as mere men as 
any of their fooliſh and impious worſhippers. 


Wur the devil, who was, it ſeems, per- 
fectly well acquainted with the pride of hu- 
man-nature, and of the female-ſex in parti- 
cular, attempted to ſeduce our general mother 
Eve, he tells her, 7? ſhall be as gods. But 
the devil was a lyar from the beginning. He 
well knew, that inſtead of being like gods, 
multitudes of us ſhould become like himſelf. 
Did not the firſt-born of our god-like parents 
(Adam and Eve) murder his brother on ac- 
count of a difterence in religion ? And how 
many myriads have their god-like race de- 
ſtroyed for the ſame cauſe ? 


AmonGs the heathens, their gods were be- 
lieved ſo to intereſt themſelves in mens affairs, 
as to be perſonally preſent in their battles ; to 
engage on different fides, nay, occaſionally 
to change tides, and fight with as much ani- 
molity as any human combatants. This in- 
deed, confidering what fort of gods they 
were, what ſtuif they had been made of, 
and that ſome of them were of one country, 
ſome of another, was not very diſagreeable to 
their characters. In this point heathens are 
clearly outdone by many chriſtians, who pre- 
tend to worſhip only od Crop the creator 

Bb 2 5 
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of the univerſe, the common father of al} 
men; and yet imagine this Being entering in- 
to their ſenſeleſs diſputes and quarrels, afli(t- 
ing them to inſlave and deſtroy one another, 
add to bring devaſtation, ruin, and deſtruc- 
tion upon their cities and countries. 


In theſe abſurd opinions there is, no doubt, 
a great mixture of ſuperſtition; but ſurely 
men could not think themſelves ſo conſider- 
able, ſuch favourites of heaven; and that God 
and nature muſt be thus concerned in their 
affairs, and fo ſolicitous about them, if it was 
not for that pride ſo incident to many of our 
ſpecies. 


To try how well this pride becomes man- 
kind in their preſent fallen ſtate, (for, accord- 
ing to the motto at the head of this eſſay, we 
were originally created god-like creatures in- 
de2d) let us take a view of one of theſe lords 
of the earth, for whom, according to his vain 
imagination, all things were made: ſee him 
ſrook by an ague, or infected with loathſome 
diſtempers : or, if you think a different ſitua- 

ion more to his advantage, ſee him in dal- 
liance with his Corinna, and obſerve what an 
abject ſlave he is: for her fake he betrays his 
friend, and at her nod fires a city, or ſacri- 
ces his country. Is this a creature for whom 

pride 
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pride was made? or for heaven and carth 
to be ſo anxious about? Oh, but ſome of 
theſe infirmities are what man's Sire Ha 
ſubjected him to: are they fo? but meth; 
pride very ill becomes one whom nature ha 
made liable to ſuch weakneſſes. However 
we will take a view of him in different cironm y 
ſtances, to which, it may be preſumes 
mere nature has not ſubjected him. Sec 
exalted being, cheating, defrauding, robbing 
and murdering his fellow creatures. It wil 
perhaps be ſaid, that ſuch who thus behave 
are only the ofi-{couring, the reſuſe of man- 
kind: but they are very numerous; and 
many of them by their births, educations and 
ſtations in the world ſeem to be raiſed much 
above the refuſe of the people. How many 
prieſts, inquiſitors, goverpors, and mitt 
of ſtate may juſtiy be accounted cheats, rob- 
bers and murderers? 


- 
[4 
—— 


BuT that we m: ay do mankind the utmoit 
juſtice, let us take a view of ſome of thoſe ho 
are placed at, and regarded as the very head 


of the ſpecies: behold a mighty monarch ap- 


m h ai 
pointed (if ſome men are to be belicved) by 
God himſelf to rule over a great and potent 
people, who beſtow upon him immenſe trea- 
ſures, and almoſt divine honours, thut he may 
cheriſh, defend, and protect then: behold 
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this man rioting in, and ſpending great part of 
a nation's wealth on himſelf and his minions ; 
and, perhaps, ſuffering and encouraging hun- 
gry, ravenous prieſts to glean up and devour 
what his luxury and profuſion had ſpared : or, 


if he happens to be one of thoſe commonly 


called heroes, ſee him uſe all manner of arts, 
force, and crueltics, to make his ſubjects ſlaves ; 
and then laviſh away their treaſure and their 
blood to conquer his neighbours, that ke may 
reduce them alſo into the fame miſerable con- 
dition. And, to compleat this advantageous 
view of mankind, behold multitudes of mi- 
ſerable, cowardly, grovelling wretches, not 
only tamely ſubmitting to ſlavery, both civil 
and eccleſiaſtical, but hugging their chains, 
and worthipping their tyrants. 


Tris is indeed a bad proſpect of man- 
kind : but ſurely there are honeſt, juſt, mer- 
ciful, humane men, and lovers and defenders of 
liberty. There are ſo. But, if theſe were at 
all inclined to pride themſelves in being men, 
they would meet ſuch mortifications from the 
ſtupidity, folly, ſuperſtition, bigotry, wicked- 
neſs, and cruelty they daily ſee in their on 
ſpecies, as would effectually ſubdue every va- 


nity of that kind. 


WurN we extol a man for acting honeſtly, 
bravely, or in any other reſpect virtuouſſy; 
mo- 


11 
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methinks we make but a poor compliment 
to men in general: for as the principal rea- 
ſon why comelineſs and beauty are ſo much 
admired, is becauſe they are very rare; ſo the 
uncommonneſs of virtue, among mankind, 
cauſes it to be ſo highly celebrated when we 
meet with it. 


Men, conſidered in their ſingle capacity, 
are ſome of the moſt helpleſs creatures in the 
world; but, by mutual affiſtance, we lee they 
may live comfortably, and, when they are 
formed into well-regulated ſocieties, they fre- 
quently perform wonders : this cannot juſtly 
adminiſter any thing to our pride, but ſhould 
teach us, that ſince we ſtand ſo much in want 
of aſſiſtance from others, and continually re- 
ceive ſuch helps and advantages from them 
and ſociety, that we, on our parts, ſhould 
aſſiſt our fellow - creatures, do them what good 
we can, and contribute all in our power to 
the benefit of mankind. This 1s morality ; 
and ſurely nothing can be more reaſonable, or 
capable of a clearer or fuller demonſtration, 
than that ſuch a conduct is both the duty 
and true intereſt of every man. 


Ir we take a view of thoſe parts of the 
univerſe which are within our ken, and con- 
tider that probably all the planets in our {yſtem 
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are inhabited by intelligent beings, which, 
though they muſt, by the different tempera- 
ture of their habitations from ours, and from 
one anothers, be of very different natures, yet 
ſome, or all of theſe beings, may greatly ex- 
cel us: if we ſtill raiſe our contemplations to 
what is no improbable conjecture, vis. That 
all the fixed ſtars being ſuns, each of them 
hath a ſyſtem of planets belonging to it ; that 
there may allo in the univerſe be prodigious 
numbers of other ſuns and planets, or habi- 
table worlds, beyond the reach of our glaſſes, 
and that theſe may be peopled with intelli- 
gent beings of ditterent natures, riſing perhaps 
gradually, in their ſeveral kinds, and {till ap- 
proaching, towards perfection : this ſpecula- 
| tion tends to excite in us noble ideas both of 
| the Creator and his works; and may alto 
{erve effectually to mortify the pride of man, 
and ſhew him how vain, arrogant, and worſe 
than childiſh it is for ſo poor a creature, the 
inhabitant of a globe which is only as a ſmall 
{pot in the univerſe, to imagine himſelf the 
chief of the creation, or ſuppoſe that nature 
ſhould be ſubſervient to him, and Providence 
to much concerned about his affairs. 
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No doubt but that Being, who made the 
worlds, may extend his care to all parts of 
them, and we have good reaſon to think he 

hath 
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hath ſo done: but this doth not appear, as 
many men have imagined, by God's making 
their enemies his enemies, and accordingly 
pouring down his judgments upon them; in 
altering or reverſing the courſe of nature for 
the benefit of ſome, greatly, perhaps, to the 
prejudice of others; or in miraculous figns 
and wonders. The Providence of God, over 
his works, doth not appear by theſe things ; 
but is conſpicuous in thoſe eſtabliſhed laws 
of nature, which preſerve that beautiful order 
and harmony ſo viſible in the creation. 
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A. 


BILITIES. A fond conceit of men's 
own abilities, prevents the exerciſe of cha- 
rity, reſpecting opinions in religion, 192. 
Why in a late adminiſtration, men were 
placed in all ſtations, without regard to their 
abilities, 316. This one very great reaſon 
why national affairs were then very ill manag- 


L217; 


Afability contributes much to the ornament and 
pleaſure of ſociety, 147. See Complaiſance. 
Not only private perſons, but nations are be- 


nefited by it, 155, 156. Inſtances of this, 
7014, 

Ancients. Their ignorance concerning, God and 
his nature, 31. 


Anger. How the bad conſequences of it may 

be prevented, 133, 134. An excellent paſ- 

ſage to this purpole from the Koran, 134. 
Applauſe. 
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Applanſe. See Honour. 


Aracan (Emperor of) offers in ſacrifice the 
hearts of ſix thouſand of his ſubjects, and 
lays the foundation of a houſe upon women 
with child, and thereby deſtroys eighteen thou - 
fand perſons, 351. 


Arragon. The conſtitution of that kingdom, be- 
fore it fell under the ſame tyrannical govern- 
ment as the reſt of Spain, 360. The form 
of words by which their kings were inveſted 
with ſovereign power, 361. 


Arbitrary and abſolute power. See Monarchy. 
Atheiſt does leſs diſhonour to God than the man 


who thinks him cruel, 69. A paſſage fro, 


Plutarch to this purpoſe, 70:9. 


Atheiſts. What has contributed great iy to in- 
creaſe their number, 69, 70. 


Auguries and Auſpeces. See Oracles. 
2 2 


B. 


Banirupts, a law too favourable to them, would 
be a great encouragement to roguery, 216, 
217. What kind of men the bulk of them 
are, 217, 218. How the honeſt and unfor- 
tunate might be diſtinguiſhed from the frau- 
dulent and worthleſs, 218. Arguments a- 

gainl; 
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gainſt ſeverity to them anſwered, 219, 220. 
Men's trading beypnd their ſtock increaſes 
the number of bankrupts, 221. Why this 
method of trading ſeldom ſucceeds with the 


rich, and commonly ruins the poor, 222, 
223. 


Beggars. Two ſorts of them, 209. Thoſe that 
cannot work ought to be relieved, ibid. Their 
arts to excite compaſſion, 209, 219. The 
number of thoſe who can work greater 
than it ſceems to be, 210. What a detri- 
ment they are to the publick, 211. Their 
appearing at leaſt in the ſtreets of London 
may be prevented, 212. None to be ſeen at 
Paris, nor any where among the Quakers, 
ibid. 

Benevolence, the great pleaſure and advantage 
that attends it, 164, &c. 


Bigots, of any fort, very apt to hate all thoſe who 
are not of their opinion, 145. 


Blood, that of a duck ſnewed for that of our 
Saviour, 67. N. Strange tricks performed 


by it, ibid. 


Books, a collection of them, a piece of neceſſa- 
ry furniture in a nobleman's or gent: 
houſe, though he does not read, 255. 


man's 
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Applauſe. See Honour. 


Aracan (Emperor of) offers in ſacrifice the 
hearts of ſix thouſand of his ſubjects, and 
lays the foundation of a houſe upon women 
with child, and thereby deſtroys eighteen thou 
fand perſons, 351. 


Arragen. The conſtitution of that kingdom, be- 
fore it fell under the ſame tyrannical govern- 
ment as the reit of Spain, 260. The form 
of words by which their kings were inveſted 
with ſovereign power, 361. 


Arbitrary and abſolute power. See Monarchy, 


Atheiſt does leſs diſhonour to God than the man 
who thinks him cruel, 69. A paſſage fro, 
Plutarch to this purpoſe, 70:9. 


Alheiſts. What has contributed great ly to in- 
creale their number, 69, 70. 


Auguries and Auſpices. See Oracles. 


B. 


Banirupts, a law too favourable to them, would 
be a great encouragement to roguery, 216, 
217. What kind of men the bulk of them 
are, 217, 218. Fow the honeit and untor- 
tunate might be diſtinguiſhed from the frau- 
dulent and worthleſs, 218. Arguments a- 
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gainſt ſeverity to them anſwered, 219, 220. 
Men's trading beypnd their ſtock increaſes 
the number of bankrupts, 221. Why this 
method of trading ſeldom ſucceeds with the 


rich, and commonly ruins the poor, 222, 
223. 


Beggars. Two ſorts of them, 209. Thoſe that 
cannot work ought to be relieved, i974. Their 
arts to excite compaſſion, 209, 219. The 
number of thoſe who can work greater 
than it ſceems to be, 210. What a detri- 
ment they are to the publick, 211. Their 
appearing at leaſt in the ſtreets of London 
may be prevented, 212. None to be ſeen at 
Paris, nor any where among the Quakers, 
ibid. 

Benevolence, the great pleaſure and advantage 
that attends it, 164, &c. 


Bigots, of any ſort, very apt to hate all thoſe who 
are not of their opinion, 145. 


Bleed, that of a duck ſhewed- for that of our 
Saviour, 67. N, Strange tricks ptrformed 


by it, 7019. 


Books, a collection of them, a piece of neceſſa- 
ry furniture in a nobleman's or genteman's 


houſe, though he does nor read, 259. 
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Caligula, (Emperor of Rome) his cruel mz cim, 
order, and wiſh, 350. 


Cannibals. Papiſts zealous to prove themſelves 
ſuch, in the moſt folemn Act of their wor- 


ſhip, 93. 


Carnal Ordinances. The practice of them carry- 
ing men to heaven, compared with Don 
Quixote's wooden horſe carrying him and 
Sancho Pancha through the region of the 
air 5 80. 


Cenſures. Severe cenſures on opinions and per- 
ſonal failings of others, generally proceed 


from pride, hypocriſy, and ill- nature, 134. 


Inſtances in Old Teſty's reflection on going to 
taverns, 134. Mrs. Faddle's on her couſin's 
imprudent freedoms, 155. Mr. Orthodox's 
cenſure on thoſe who think for themſelves, 
and Lady Frigid's railing at incontinence, 
ibid. 

Ceremonies, in religion, are many of them like 
charms in phyſick, 78, 79. Why the author 


has made free with ſome religious ceremo- 
nnn. 


Ca- 


C 
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Cbaracters. Few perſons in beſtowing them, pay 


a due regard to truth, 145. No valuable cha- 
racter without honeſty, 146. 


Charity, reſpecting opinions in religion, warmly 
recommended in the goſpel, yet none practiſe 
it leſs than ſome of thoſe who pretend to be 
the moſt zealous Chriſtians, 187. Strong ar- 
guments ſuggeſted by reaſon and humanity to 
enforce the exerciſe of it, 188. 


Charles 1. (King) Thoſe who begun, and for a 
time carried on the oppoſition againſt his ille- 
gal, arbitrary, and deſtructive meaſures, were 
ſome of the wiſeſt, braveſt, and beſt men this 
country ever produced, 337. 


Cheating and tricking practiſed by certain per- 
ſons meerly for the reputation of being thought 
cunning fellows, 139. 


Children, of ſeven or eight years old, found rob- 
bing a goldſmith's ſhop, 208. The importance 
of chuſing proper nurſes for them, 260. Many 
may be educated by mild and gentle methods, 
262. The bad conſequences of a contrary con- 


duct to ſuch, 101d. 


Chriſtians. Perſecutions for religion more fre- 
quent and ſevere among them than among Pa- 
gans, 9. Many Jews and Chriſtians, as well 


as Pagans and Mahometans, entertain abſurd 
notions about a future ſtate, 20. Few Chri- 
itians 


V 


ſtians ſound believers, 22. Divided into abun- 
dance of ſects, 23, 70, 71. All denomina- 
tions of them pray for the illumination of the 
Holy Ghoſt, yet the greateſt part of them ex- 
pect no ſuch aſſiſtance, and ridicule thoſe who 
do, 35. 


Circe, What is meant by the fable of her chang- 


ing men into beaſts, 229. 


Civility. Some men beitow civilities, as miſers 
lend their money, 1 50, 


Combat. The old method of tryal by combat, more 
eligible in ſome caſes, than going to law, 179. 


Commentaries on the Bible, how far uſeful for un- 


deritanding it, 34. 


Community. Every man has a right to ſhew his 
deteſtation of crimes that affect it, and in ſome 
ſort to puniſh them, 236, 237. The exprei- 
ſion of a worthy man on this ſubject, 237. 


Companies. Why the directors of publick com- 
panies frequently forfeit the good characters 
they had in their private capacities, 234, 235- 
A ſtrong argument againſt ſetting up more 
publick companies, 238, 239. 


Complaiſance, wherein it conſiſts, 147, 148. Ac- 
quired by keeping good company, 150, and 
moſt eaſily gained by the good - natured 
and benevolent, 27d. Flow it degenerates in- 
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to flattery, 1,31. Many excellent qualities loſe 
their good eſſects for want of it, 152, 


Conjuralion. See Il itchcraft. 


Conſent general. How little ſtrength in arguments 
taken from it, reſpecting matters of religion, 

a 6. Mr. Hales's judgment on this ſubject, 
ibid. N. 


Corruption. The principal branches of national 
corruption in this kingdom, 292. Anſwers 
to the arguments of thoſe who detend it, 293, 
294. Firſt practiſed in the reign of Richard 
the ſecond, 295, 296. Adopted by his ſuc- 
ceſſor Henry the fourth, 297. All the kings 
of England, who have enjoyed a more abſo- 
lute power than the reſt, acquired it by this 
method, 298. The fatal effects of it, ibid. 
Good miniſters have no occaſion to practiſe it. 
298, 299. Bad ones cannot be fate without 
it, 299, 300. A great and effectual means of 
enſlaving nations, 311. What vaſt ſums Cæ- 


ſar laid out this way, particularly on Paullus 
and Curio, id. 


Counſellors of Princes, too ſeldom choſen for their 
honeſty and abilities, 364. 


ruelry, the ſource of bloody ſacrifices, 5. 
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Decii. An obſervation on their devoting 
themſelves to death for their country, 172, 


173. 


Denmark. How govern'd before the year 1692, 
when it ſubmitted to abſolute monarchy, 352, 


353. Its proſperous and flouriſhing ſtate ax 


that time, 353. Its miſery ſince that fatal pe- 
riod, 353, 354. A curious paſſage from the 
Daniſh laws, ſetting forth the king's abſolute 


power, 356. N. 


Detrattion. It prevails very much among the fair 
ſex, 161, and 162. Taking pleaſure in it, 
the certain ſign of a bad heart, id. Often 
takes its riſe from difference in opinions in re- 
ligion and party matters, 163. 


Devil driven away by holy water, 65. N. Wor- 
ſhipped by ſome nations, 70. 


Devotion, (falſe) When it has been moſt epide- 
mick, then hypocriſy, deceir, perſecution, and 
religious wars have molt abounded, 72. 


D:/intereſtedneſs. Advantages attending the repu- 


tation of it, 176, With what juſtice many 


lawyers pretend to it, 177. The pretences of 
politicians to it, 181. Contributes greatly to 
the publick benefit, 315. 


Drefs. 
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Dreſs. Several inſtances to ſhew, that an affecta- 
tion of ſingularity in it, is an indication of a 
wrong turn in the head, 244, 245. Obſerva- 
tions on the hermaphi oditical riding habits of 
the ladies, and the aitected airs of young gentle- 
men, 245. The maſculine drels of Thaieftris, 
in a circle of men, at a gaming table, 246, 
247. The inconveniences to which ſhe was 
thereby expoſed, 247. The principal thing 
the ladies ai at in their dreſs, 247, 248. A 
maſculine dreſs not conſiſtent with that view, 
248. The dreſs we wear has a conſiderable in- 
fluence on our behaviour, ibid. Inſtances to 


confirm this obſervation, 249. 


Drunkenneſs, The method the Lacedemonians 
took to deter their children from it, 270. 


E. 


Education. The idleneſs of our young gentry of- 
ten owing to a wrong one, 266, Errors and 
miſtakes concerning iz in thoſe of a low de- 
gree, 266, 267. And in the gentry, 267. 
The education of Squire Mortgaze's three ſons 
and two daughters, 269. 


Eleufenian invſfcrics. Some account of them, 7. N. 


Envy. Frightful repreſentations of this vice by 
I 
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from emulation, 159. Becomes its on pn- 
niſhment, did. Compounded of pride, Ha- 
ture, and covetouſneſs, 160. Vel it rift 
naturally reſides in the courts of princes. d. 
The ſource of detraction and detamation. 1. 


Epiphanius, (Saint) St. Jerom's character oi vim, 
96. A ſtrange miracle reported by him, 10id. 


Effate. A ſmall one ſufficient to make its poſſeſ- 


ſors happy, if they will live according to na- 
ture, 254. 


F. 


Fabius Maximns. What enabled him to ſave his 
count y, 131. 


Fabricius. The character given him by Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, 173. His anſwer to the Sam- 
nites, when they would have preſented him 
with money and houſhold furniture, 21d. 


Faith. We may poſſeſs it in the higheſt degree, 
and yet be not the better for it, 62. 


Falling-fickneſs. This, and other diſtempers, pre- 
tended to be cured by our kings, 66. NV. 


Falſe Religion. See Religion. 


Fame, inordinately deſired, becomes a diſeaſe, 
128, Cicero debaſed his character by it, 14:4. 


Family. 
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Family. Diſorders and miſmanagements in the 
family of a certain baronet at St. James's, 
256, 257. The good government of a fa- 


mily illuſtrated by a particular account of the 


conduct of a merchant in the city, 260, 261, 
&c. 


Fathers of the church. Many miracles reported by 


them no better than pious frauds, 96. In- 
ſtances of that kind, id. 


Fleury, (Cardinal) by what means he raifed France 
from poverty and miſery to opulence and gran- 
deur, 277, The juſt encomiums the French 
beſtow upon him, 278. The care he took of 
the reputation of the French as a nation, 278, 
279. His mild, prudent, and diſintereſted 
adminiſtration, 279. 


Fountains. Several fountains and rivers annually 
turned into wine, in the days of Epiphanius, 


96. 


Foreign Countries. The bad conſequences of gentle- 
men's reſiding with their jamilies in foreign 
countries, 204. The French king is ſenſible 
of this evil, and therefore has reſtrained his ſub- 
jects from it by an dict againſt pilgrimages, 
203. 


France. Its cities, notwithſtanding the panegy- 
ricks of the French authors, are extremely 


naſty, and rarely well built, 275, 276. The 
C63 flouriſhing 


. 


flouriſhing condition of it in 1737, compared 
with what it was twenty four years before, 
276, & By what means this Change was 
effected, 277, The advantage of our conſtitu- 
tion above that of France, 281. 


French. We have every thing to fear from their 
circumitances and our own, 282. 


Frederic the Third, (king of Denmark) a remark- 
able expreſſion in his lex regia, 355. 


Free- thinting, however reproached and puniſhed 7 
in {ome countries, is thy birth- right of every 4 
man, 118. The judgment of Papiſts con- 
cerning it, %. Arguments in defence of it, 
120, 121. Ihe bad conſequences of the re- 
ſtraints that have been laid upon it, 121. 


Future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. The Hot- 
tentots believe nothing of it, 18. N. Not 
only Pagans and Mahometans, but even the 
generality of Jews and Chriſtians entertain ab- 
ſurd notions about it, 20. 
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Game. The ſociety for the preſervation of it, ſhew | 
their great wiſdom in being ſollicitous to pre- . 
ſerve the game, and neglecting the ſafety of a 
their country, which is certainly worth ſecur- X 
ing, were it only for the ſake of preſerving the 

par- 
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partridges, pheaſants, &c. 319. Theſe gentle- 
men game-keepers, have alſo manifeſted their 
wiſdom by diſarming thoſe who might have 
been rendered moit uſeful in defending their 
country, 320. And in ſending a perſon to 
command the ſquadron in the Mediterranean 
who had never given a ſingle proof of his ca- 
pacity for ſuch a ſervice, 321. A conjecture 
why he was thus employed, id. The noble- 
men and gentlemen of this {ociety, if their 
country ſhould be loſt, will not only loſe the 
game, but their places, penſions, honours, 
dignities, &c. 323, 324. They ſhould there- 
fore arm the nation for the nation's ſafety, 32 f. 


Gameſters. Wherein perſons engaged in law, ſuits 
ſeem to reſemble them, 178. 


Gardner,(Biſhop) ſome account of his letter in de- 
fence of holy water, 65, 66. IV. 


Gaurs. The account they give of their prophet, 
13. By what means they imagine themſelves 
purified trom fin, 16. 


Geneva. Its liberties preſerved by the people be- 
ing armed, 310. 


Gentlemen, (young) Good advice to them, 274. 


Ged. The Mahometans to be commended for 
maintaining his unity, and prohibiting idola— 
try, 23. The true knowledge of him not to 
be attained by kuman wiſdom, 30. Ignorance 
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of the ancients concerning him, 31. The 
opinion of a learned divine relatin. to his ap- 
pearing in human ſhape, id. Some accounts 
concerning him in ſcripture, very hard to be 
underſtood, 37. Inſtances, 37, 38, 39. Ab- 
ſurd accounts given of him, and the paſſions 
of anger and cruelty aſcribed to him, have 
contrio d greatly to promote Atheiſm, 69, 
7c. How the generality of mankind have 
been brought to entertain unworthy and dread- 
ful notions of him, 72, 73. What religion is 
moit acceptable to him, 81, 82. The prac- 
tice of offering bloody ſacrifices aſcribes bar- 
barity to him, 86. Miracles not neceſſary to 
prove his being, 97. Nor that obedience is 
due to his laws, 98. To believe he has given 
directions about trifling affairs of men, is to 
entertain mean conceptions of him, 113. 


Gold. One of the moſt prevailing projects in the 


laſt century was that of making gold out of 
other metals, 233 In this, that of making 


Government, The good of the community, the 


only juſtifiable end of it, 183. The eſſential 
property of a good one, 237. The queſtion 
concerning the different forms of it reduced 
to a narrow compals, 349. 


Grandeur, an obſtruction to happineſs, 127, 228. 


Greece, (the ſtates of it) how great and flouriſhing 


while free ; ruined by arbitrary power, 352. 
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Ilappineſß. Virtue the means, and vice the bane 


of it, 84. Enjoyed by few, 124. Complete 
happineſs not to be expected, ibi Who are 
unfit for happineſs, 124, 125. tow far the 
pleaſures of tenſe may contribute to it, or pre- 
vent it, 125, 126. In what ſort of pleaſure it 
principally conſiſts, 126, 127. Depends upon 
contracting our deſires, more than enlargingour 
poſſeſſions, 127. Why inconſiſtent with indi- 
gence and poverty, 129. Riches contribute to it, 
or to unhappineſs, according as they are em- 
ployed, 129, 130. A circumſtance abſolutely 
neceſlary to it, 130. Why the means of it 
are more generally known than practiſed, 131. 
How the paſſions may be made ſubſervicut to 
it, 133. Some men by nature much better 
formed for it than others, 135, 136. 


Heathens, (ancient) Their religion not intended 


to promote the publick good, but to enſlave 
the world and enrich particular perſons, 3, 4. 
Their oracles, auguries, auſpices, and pre- 
tended prophecies, were groſs impoſitions up- 
on mankind, 7, 8. 


Holy Water, In conſtant uſe among Roman Ca- 


tholicks; even horſes, aſſes, and other cattle 
are purified chere with, 65. IV. 


Honeſty. How the value of it may be ſet in the 


ſtrongeſt light, 137. Applauded even by thoſe 
WHO GO not - praQile it, 138, Mere pretenders 
to 


. 


to it juſtly deteſted, 139. Wherein true ho- 
neſty conſiſts, 140, 141. What virtues and 
advantages proceed from it, 142. 

%. 


Honours. Often times improperly conferred, 129. 


Hottentots, worſhip a particular Kind of inſect, 


10. A diverting ſtory concerning this little 
idol, 11, 12, Sc. Believe nothing of future 
rewards and puniſhments, 18. V. The argu- 
ments uſed by the author of The divine lega- 
tion of Moſes in favour of the religion and 
commonwealth of the Jews, are equally ſtrong 
in favour of thoſe of the Hottentots, 19. IV. 


J. 


James I. (king) The compliment made him at 


the conference of Hampton-Court by a Bi- 
ſhop, 364. 


Idleneſs. Become very faſhionable among our 


young g-ntry, 265. Otten more owing to a 
wrong education than to inclination, 266. And 
the prevailing humour of not putting youth to 
trades or buſineſs, 268. The diſagreeable and 
irkſome condition of thoſe who are given to it, 
271. A journal of one of theſe gentlemen's 
actions for three days, written by himſelf, 


271, 272, 273. 


Jews. The arguments advanced in The divine le- 


gation of Moſes, are not ſtronger in favour of 
tliem 


. 


them than the Hottentots, 19. N. Their 


proneneſs to idolatry, 29. The laws and re- 
ligion given to them far from being the beſt, 


45. Some of them ſuited to the hardneſs of 
their hearts, 47. 


Indigence. Why inconſiſtent with happineſs, 128, 
129. 


Intimacy. Often attended with the neglect of 
complaiſance, 153. 


K. 


Katherine, (Saint) A picture repreſenting her mar- 
riage with Jeſus Chriſt, 104. N. 


Knowledge. Thoſe who have the greateſt ſhare of | 


it, are the molt ſenſible of their own defects, 
I 50. 


Koran. A remarkable ſtory taken from it, 134. 


A character of it, and inſtances of the ridicu- 
lous tales and falſhoods it contains, 24, 25. 


L. 


Lacedemonians. What method they took to deter 
their children from drunkenneſs, 270. 


Ladies. Their converſation proper to reclaim the 
clowniſh and unmannerly, 152. Inſtances of 
this 
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this in Tom Lovemore, ibid. How the Ro- 
man and Hebrew ladies ipent their time, 174. 
The bad conſequences of our ladies being ac- 
cuſtomed to travel into foreign countries, 202, 
203. The many valuable cuſtoms and fa- 
ſhions our ladies, and lady -like gentlemen, 
have imported from France, 205. 


Law. That the religion eſtabliſhed by it ought 
not to be called in queſtion, the opinion of 
many, ci cially prieſts, 119. Dr. Middleton 

too plainly inſinuated, that an author for act- 
ing againſt this rule deſerved puniſhment, 
ibid. Part of his excellent letter wherein he 
fully retracted this haſty ſentence, 119, 120, 
N. Many evils attending the practice of it, 


178. 


Learning. Why it is the intereſt of the Mahome- 
tan prieſts to prevent the ſpreading of it, 27. 
Thoſe who are brought up to it, generally un- 
fit for trade, and deſpiſe laborious employ- 
ments, 266. Why none but ſuch as are of a 
promiſing genius ſhould be brought up wholly 
to it, 266, 207. 


Leviticus. Remark on the firſt ſeventcen chap- 
ters oi that book, 90. 


Liberty, (national) The great importance of it, 
306. The means of preſerving 1 it, 15d. May 
be loft, tho' the name and ſhadow of it re- 


| mains, as in the initances of Rome and the 
par- 


. 


parliaments of France, 307. No crimes of 
greater malignity, or of worſe conſequence 
than thoſe committed againſt it, 3 14. Inſtances 


that in countries by nature the moſt plentiful 
and agreeable, the people are miſerable with- 


out liberty; in {uch as are barren and unplea- 
ſant, they are happy with it, 357, 358, 359- 


Locke, (Mr.) His judgment concerning tradi- 
tional truths, 108. 


London. Till lately, the moſt remarkable city 


in Europe for the ſafety of its inhabitants, 
who had occaſion to walk the ſtreets at night, 
208. Some merchants in it live in great luxu- 
ry and ſplendor, when their circumſtances are 
very bad, 255, 250. 


Luxury. Frequently produces poverty and miſery, 
166. Moſt merchants that become bankrupts 
owe their ruin to it, 167. Often involves the 
innocent, honeſt, and induſtrious in the ſame 
ruin with the guilty, 168. To encourage it is 
the ſureſt way to introduce corruption, and 
thereby to ruin and enflave a nation, 170. 
The many evils attending it demonſtrated by 
the oppoſite effects of temperance, 170, 171. 
The ſubject further illuſtrated from the riſe 
and fall of the Roman commonwealth, 172, 


173. The fatal effects of it, 312, 313. 
M. 
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Mahometaniſm. How far to be commended, 23, 
24. In what reſpects abſurd and ridiculous, 
ibid. The founder of it a wicked impoſtor, 
ibid. A character of his Koran, and inſtances 
of the ridiculous tales and monſtrous lies it 
contains, 24, 25. The ſentiments of the 
Mahometans concerning paradiſe, 26, 27. 
By what method they propagated their reli- 
gion, 27. How much it is the intereſt of 
their prieſts to prevent the ſpreading of lite- 
rature, ibid. What proportion the Mahome- 
tans bear to the reſt of the world, 28. 


Man. Whether when firit created he had any 
religion, 114. If originally formed with a 
clear and mature underſtanding and judgment, 
he would probably have ſoon diſcovered, that 
no viſible or finite being could create the uni- 
verſe, 113. And might have attained to the 
belief, or rather knowledge of one ſelf-exiſtent, 
firſt cauſe of all things, 116. But his reaſon 
could not direct him to worſhip a being of in- 
finite wiſdom and goodneſs by playing fooliſh 
tricks, nor exerciſing cruelties on himſelf or 
other creatures, 117. | 


Married perſens. An excellent pattern for their 
imitation, 262, 263, 264. 


Mary, 
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Mary, (Virgin) Miracles aſcribed to her, 101, 
102, &c, Blaſphemous honours paid to her 
by the Papiſts, 103. N. Strange accounts of 
her marriage with St. Dominick, Joſeph Her- 
man, and Alanus de Rupibus, 104. 


Mexicans. Of what materials their principal idol 
is made, 17. What numbers of infants are 
ſacrificed by them, 761d. 


Middleton, (Dr.) Once of opinion that a religion 
eſtabliſhed by law ought not to be queſtioned, 
119. His excellent letter containing a full 
and plain retractation of this error, 119, 120, 


N. 


Militia, (National) of great importance to ſe- 
cure liberty at home, and guard againſt inva- 
ſions from abroad, 308. Machiavel's obſer- 
vation relating to this ſubject, 75:4. A parti- 
cular advantage of it above a ſtanding army, 
309. Diodorus viculus's obſervation to this 
purpoſe, ib. The utetulneſs of a well regu- 
lated one illuftrated from the brave conduct of 
the citizens of Geneva, in the year 1734, 
310. i 


Meracles. Biſhop Tillotſon's judgment concern- 
ing them, 44. How the Papiſts anſwer ob- 
jections againſt the credibility of the pretend- 
cd miracles of their ſaints, 57. Why their 
miracles are performed only among the faith - 
ful, 38. Objections againft all miracles not 

recorded 


. 


recorded in ſcripture, 59, 60. The appear- 
ance of Caſtor and Pollux on white horſes, in 
the Roman army, as well atteſted as any Po- 
piſh miracle, 60, 61. What is meant by 
them, 94. Ignorance and ſuperſtition have 
converted many natural events into miracles, 
93. Many reported by the fathers were no 
better than pious frauds, 96. Inſtances of 
this, 1d. Two ſtrange miracles reported by 
St. Epiphanius, 96. Whether there would be 
any occaſion for miracles, it men were requir- 
ed to believe nothing but what was agreeable 
to their underſtandings and reaſon, 97. Not 
neceſſary to prove the being of a God, id. 
Nor that men ought to obey his laws, 98. 
Some of the miracles brought to prove tran- 
ſubſtantiation, 99. A remarkable miracle 
performed upon St. Winefrede by St. Beuno, 
100. Miracles aſcribed to the virgin Mary, 
101, 102, &c. Not atteſted by divine au- 
thority improper means to prove the trutli of 
religion, 105. Several conſiderations to i- 
luſtrate the truth of this aſſertion, 106, 107, 
&c. 


Monarchy, (abſolute) Why recommended by 


many politicians, 182, 183. The abſurdity 
of ſuch a form of government, 343. "The 
wretched arguments advanced in behalf of it, 
346. A ſpeech worthy of a diſ-intereited 
monarch, 184, 185. Inſtances of the ithoct- 
ing oppreſſion and tyranny of arbitrary mo- 

narcuns, 
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narchs, 350, 331. And the miſery of thoſe 
kingdoms, which have fallen under their 


power, 352, 353, Sc. Pleas and pretences 
in favour of it, anſwered and expoſed, 361, 
362, Sc. It is the nature of abſolute power 
to intoxicate thoſe who are poſſeſſed of it, 
363. A remarkable inſtance of this in Sapor II. 
king of Perſia, ibid. N. 


Monks. An example of religious lunacy among 
ſome in Ruſſia, 71. N. An authentick ac- 
count of the mortified lives led by ſome in 


England, 74, 75. N. 


Morality. The moſt heinous breaches of it eaſily 
excuſed when committed for the ſervice of the 
church of Rome, 63. And thoſe who com- 
mit the moſt ſhocking crimes, for that purpoſe 
are ſainted by that church, ibid. N. 


Moſes, (divine legation of) The author of this 
book extremely fond of ſingularity, 18. His 
arguments as applicable to the religion of the 
Hottentots as to that of the Jews, 19. N. 


Muley Iſinael, (emperor of Morocco) .murders 
forty thouſand of his ſubjects with his own 
hand, 350, 331. 


Myſeries. The end of their inſtitution, 7. Some 
account of the Eleuſinian myſteries, ibid, N. 
Biſhop Tillotſon's opinion concerning the 
Jewiſh, Heathen, and Chriſdan, 48, 49. 

Dd The 
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The principal motive for teaching myſterious 
doctrines, 109. 


N. 


Nation. What expectations it entertained on a 
change of the m———y in the year 1741, 
302, 303, 304, 305, 306. Probably it ex- 

ected more than could be performed, 303. 


Netions. The happineſs or miſery of them crea: 
ly owing to the views and conduct of their ru- 
lers, 283 


National Fairs. A panegyrick on the mana- 
gers of them in the year 1739, and for near 
twenty years before, ſetting forth their dii-in- 
tereſtedneis, great frugality, confummate wi- 
dom, and many other moſt excellent virtues 
and qualifications, from 285, to 291. 


National Corruption. Pleaded for by ſome 
perſons as neceiJary, 293. Their princi- 
pal argument examined and anſwered, ibid. 
The viie motives to, and fatal conſequences 
of it, 296, 297, 298, 301. Practiſed only 
under bad adminiitrations, 298. A miniſtry 
whoſe actions are wholly directed to the good 
of the publick, can have no need to make uſe 
of it, 293, 299. But it is abſolutely neceſ- 

ſary 


V 


ſary to carry on the deſigns of a bad miniſter, 
and alſo for his ſafety, 299, 300 


Nebulo and Probus, their different conduct, 142, 
143; 144. 


Newton, (Sir Iſaac) his opinion concerning the 


text, 1ſt John, v. 7. 33. N. And the ſong of 
Solomon, 1614. 


Non reſiſtance to Princes. How far carried by a 


biſhop of our nation, 346, 347. Who are 
the principal advocates for it, 348. 


O. 


Opinion. Thoſe who ſee little of the world are 
commonly very partial to cheir own opinions, 
149. Ihe beſt way of propagating religious 
opinions, 193. Uniformity in religious opi- 
nions not neceſſary to the peace and quiet of 
nations, 194, 195. 


Oracles. The oracles, auguries, auipices, and 
pretended prophecics of the heathens, grols 
impoſitions on mankind, 7, 8. 
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Pagans, (See Heathens) Perſecutions for religion, 


not ſo frequent, nor near ſo ſevere, among 
them, as among Chriſtians, 9. The beſt 
moraliſts among them no great believers, 8. 
A kind of trinity believed by thoſe of Indo- 
ſtan, 15. The ſecond perſon of this trinity 


has been nine times incarnate, ibid. Some 


very ſevere penances performed by modern 
pagans, 16, 17. 


Papiſts. How they anſwer objections againſttheir 


pretended miracles, 57. Their miracles are 
performed only among themſelves, 58. The 
appearance of Caſtor and Pollux in the Ro- 
man army as well atteſted as any of their mi- 
racles, 60, 61. The ſacrifices they daily 
offer much more abſurd than thoſe of the 
Jews and Pagans, 91. Papiſts zealous to 
prove themſelves Cannibals in the moſt ſolemn 
act of their worſhip, 93. Believe that a body 
may be diveſted of all its eſſential properties, 
and yet remain a body, 93. N. Blaſphemous 
honours paid by them to the virgin Mary, 
103. N, What they fay concerning Free- 
thinking, 118. 


Pa- 
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Paradiſe. The ſentiments of the Mahometans 
concerning it, 26, 27. 


Parliament. The conduct to be purſued by an 
honeſt man and a true patriot who is a member 
of it, 330, 331. 


Party. That a party man can hardly be an honeſt 
man, 328. Whether a perſon who is no party 
man can make any conſiderable figure in the 


H 


of C———, 328, 329. 


Paſſions. A proper management of them contri— 
butes very much to the difference between the 
prudent and imprudent, or the happy and un- 
happy man, 132. How they may be made 
ſubſervient to virtue and happinels, 761d. 


Peeviſhneſs. The ill conſequences of it, 151. 


Perſecution. One of the main pillars of the 
church of Rome, 34. 


Phyſicians. How ſome phyſicians and apothecaries 
ſtudy each others advantage at the expence of 
their patients, 180. What riſque the patient 
runs when in the hands of empiricks who diſ- 
penſe their own medicines, ibid. The uſeful- 
neſs and merit of a good phylician, 180, 181. 


Pleaſure. One of the greatelt pleaſures that can 
be procured by riches, 130. The pleaſure re- 
ſulting from a publick ſpirit, 184. 
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Pope. The inexpreſſible miſery of the people un- 
der his dominion, occaſioned by the ſeverity 
of his government, 357, 358. 


Popery. Reſembles Heatheniſm more than Chri- 
ſtianity, 53. The impudence of thoſe who 
contrived it, 54- Is a remarkable inſtance of 
the folly and credulity of mankind, ibid. A 
ſhort ſummary of it, 68, 69. 


Praiſe. The deſire of it how to be improved, 
133. 


Pride, In men as individuals, expoſed with ſuc- 
ceſs, by the moraliſts, 367, 368. Why pride 
in men as a ſpecies, has met with much indul- 
gence, 368. Flagrant inſtances of this ſort of 
pride, 369, 370. The unreaſonableneſs and 
extravagance of it appears from the miſery, 
folly, and knavery of great part of mankind 
of all ranks and degrees, 372, 373. The 
high praiſes beſtowed on the honeſt and vir- 
tuous are tacit acknowledzments that the gene- 
rality of mankind are of a different character, 
374, 375. The helpleſs condition of men in 
their ſingle capacity, ſhould be a means to cure 
them of this vice, 375. As ſhould allo the 
low rank which man probably holds in the ſcale 
of intelligent beings, 376. 


Prieſis. Sacrifices principally intended for their 
benefit, 6. The nurſes of ſuperſtition and 
falſe 


* » 
r 
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falſe religion, 73. Romiſh prieſts have con- 
ducted their deſigns with more dexterity than 
thoſe of any other falſe religion, 74. The 
cunning methods uſed by the Iriſh Koman Ca- 
tholick prieſts to pervert our young Ungliſh 
gentry, who are ſent abroad to travel, 199, 
200. A particular inſtance of their ſucceſs 
this way, 201. Their arts to profelyte the tra- 
velling ladies, 201, 202. 


Princes. Why falſe religion is fo zealouſly fup- 
ported by princes and ſtates, 76. 


Prodigality. See Luxury. 


Prejetts, (viſionary ſehemes of gaining wealth) 
brought the nation {ome years ago to the brin- 
of ruin, 232. Why notwithllanding this men 
are ſtill fond of them, ibid. What adventurers 
in theſe projects are molt excuſabie, 233. One 
of the moſt prevailing projects of the laſt 

century, was that of making gold out ci other 
mettals, 233. In this, tlie project of mak- 
ing gold out of nothing, dd. 


Power. Religious opinions cannot be regulated by 
power and authority, 194. 


Providence of Cod. A groſs miſtake about it, 


376, 377. 
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ReliFs. Some account of thoſe in Britain in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 66, 67. N. 


Religion. The bad conſequences of falſe religion, 
1, 2, &c. The religious inſtitutions of the 
ancient heathens not intended to promote the 
publ.ck good, but to enrich particular perſons 
and enſlave the world, 3, 4. What ſtrength 
there is in arguments drawn from general con- 
ſent, as it is called, in matters of relivion, 6. 
Mr. Hales of Eaton, his opinion on this ſub- 
ject, ibid. N. That the Chriſtian religion hath 
not ſo effectually reformed the world, nor been 
ſo generally received, as might have been rea- 
ſonably expected, 22, &c. The Chriſtian reli- 
gion, according to archbiſhop Tillotſon, is, in 
many reſpects, ſuited to the weakneſs and pre- 
judices of men, 42. Inſtances of this, given 
by him, in the myſteries of Chriſtianity, 48. 
Incarnation, 49. Satisfaction, 50. The 
Chriſtian religion originally plain and ſimple, 
52. But in after-times new moulded, 53. 
Falſe religion the child of ſuperſtition, and 
prieſts the nurſes of it, 73. Why falſe reli- 
gion is ſo zealouſly ſupported by many princes 
and ſtates, 76. The means of propagating it, 


78. 


1 


78. That many ceremonies in religion are 
like charms in phyſick, 78, 79. What reli- 
gion is moſt acceptable to God, 81, 82, &c. 
The happy conſequences of laying aſide ſuper- 
ſtitious ceremonies in religion, 83. The con- 
ſequence of obſerving the poſitive precepts of 
religion only, and neglecting moral virtues, 84. 
Miracles not atteſted by divine authority im- 
proper means to prove the truth of it, 105. 
Two miſtakes with reſpect to it, into which 
men frequently fall, 19. Why many prieſts 
reſent ſo much all oppoſition to the religion 
they profeſs, 122. The great advantages of a 
true and reaſonable religion, 122, 123. The 
extreme folly of quarrelling and perſecuting 
on account of the doctrines and ceremonies of 
it, 189. A character of thoſe who perſecute 
on account of it, 195, 196. 


Reputation. Cheating practiſed by ſome men for 
the reputation of being eſteemed very cunning 
fellows, 139. An honeſt man will injure no 
perſon's reputation, 145. A nation ſhould 
be as careful of its reputation as a private man 
ought to be of his, 280. 


Reſolution, or firmneſs of mind, the great ad- 
vantages of it, 131. Enabled Fabius Maxi- 
mus to ſave his country, and the want of it 
probably loſt Pompey the empire of the world, 
ibid. 

Reſpect. 


C 


Reſpect. The true method of gaining it, 148. 
Why men love to diſappoint thoſe who ap- 
pear fond of it, 76:4. 


Revelations, (immediate) Great difficulties attend- 
ing the certainty of them, 35, 36. Nonſen- 
ſical rhapſodies uttered in fits of frenzy, have 
been obtruded upon the world for them, 71. 
What aſſurance modern pretenders to theſe re- 
velations can have, that they do not miſtake 
their own imaginations for them, 191. 


Robberies, The frequency of them and other vil- 
lanies in all parts of the nation, 207, 208. 
Occaſioned in great meaſure by the vaſt number 
of lazy and idle poor, 209. The moſt effec- 
tual methods to prevent them, 231. Why 
the means now employed for that purpoſe do 
not anſwer the end, 213, 214, &c. 


Rome, (the church of) The groſſeſt immoralities 
become meritorious when committed for her 
ſervice, 63. And thoſg who commit them 


ſainted by her, ibid. NV. 


Rome, (common-wealth of) Cauſes of its flouriſh- 
ing condition, 172; and of its ruin, 352. 
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Sacrifices. Several kinds of them, 4, 5. Ab- 
ſurd notions about them, id. Principally 
intended for the benefic of prieſts, 6. The 
practice of offering bloody ſacrifices founded 
on the cruelty of men, 86. And aſcribes 
barbarity to God, zbid. The unreaſonable- 
neſs of them, 87, 88. The inconſiſtency of 
an eminent author concerning ſacrifices, 89, 
90. With what view prieſts contrived them, 
90, 91. Thole offered daily by Papiſts more 
monſtrous and abſurd than the Jewiſh and Pa- 
gan ſacrifices, 91. 


Scriptures. Their authority abuſed to ſupport the 
greateſt abſurdities, d. Some accounts 
they give us of God very hard to be under- 
ſtood, 37. Inſtances of this, 37, 38, 39. 


Servants, Proper management of them, 260, 
261, 


Sin. How the Gaurs imagine they are purified 
from it, 16. 


Socrates. An inſtance that vices which a man 
is addicted to by nature, may be corrected by 
philolophy, 132. 


Stateſinen. 


FN N 


Reſpect. The true method of gaining it, 148. 
Why men love to diſappoint thoſe who ap- 
pear fond of it, 76:4. 


Revelations, (immediate) Great difficulties attend- 
ing the certainty of them, 35, 36. Nonſen- 
ſical rhapſodies uttered in fits of frenzy, have 
been obtruded upon the world for them, 71. 
What aſſurance modern pretenders to theſe re- 
velations can have, that they do not miſtake 
their own imaginations for them, 191. 


Robberies, The frequency of them and other vil- 
lanics in all parts of the nation, 207, 208. 
Occaſioned in great meaſure by the valt number 
of lazy and idle poor, 209. The molt effec- 
tual methods to prevent them, 231. Why 
the means now employed for that purpoſe do 
not anſwer the end, 213, 214, &c. 


Rome, (the church of) The groſſeſt immoralities 
become meritorious when committed for her 
ſervice, 63. And tholzs who commit them 


ſainted by her, ibid. IV. 


Rome, (common-wealth of) Cauſes of its flouriſh- 
ing condition, 172; and of its ruin, 352. 
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Sacrifices. Several kinds of them, 4, 5. Ab- 
ſurd notions about them, i,. Principally 
intended for the benefic of prieſts, 6. The 
practice of offering bloody ſacrifices founded 
on the cruelty of men, 86. And aſcribes 
barbarity to God, bid. The unreaſonable- 
neſs of them, 87, 88. The inconſiſtency of 
an eminent author concerning ſacrifices, 89, 
90. With what view prieſts contrived them, 
90, 91. Thoſe offered daily by Papiſts more 
monſtrous and abſurd than the Jewiſh and Pa- 
gan ſacrifices, 91. 


Scriptures. Their authority abuſed to ſupport the 
greateſt abſurdities, 74/4, Some accounts 
they give us of God very hard to be under- 
ſtood, 37. Inſtances of this, 37, 38, 39. 


Servants, Proper management of them, 260, 
261. 


Sin. How the Gaurs imagine they are purified 
from it, 16. 


Socrates. An inſtance that vices which a man 
is addicted to by nature, may be corrected by 
philolophy, 132. 
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Stateſmen. Why wicked ſtateſmen encourage 


vices by which great and able men become 
neceſſitous, 313. 


Stock-Fobbers, (the knaviſh part of them) Their 
character and education, 266, &c. All their 


accompliſhments ſummed up in impudence, 
227. On what account they are properly 
called bulls and bears, 228. The frauds 
and villanies practiſed by them, 228, 229. 


Sun, might probably have been the firſt object 
of man's devotioi., ii5. On whoſe account 
he is faid to have coniiderably loſt his luſtre 
during a whole year, 370. 


Supple, (Ned) his character, 151. 


Switzerland, Why ſo happy and populous, 
though the neighbouring nations on each ſide, 
by nature much more fruitful, are reduced to 
poverty and deſolation, 358. 
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Temper. How a ſort of artificial good temper 
may be acquired, 151. 


Temperance. The effects of it compared with 
thoſe of luxury, 170, 171. 


Thereſa, (a Spaniſh ſaint) ſome account of her, 
71, N 
Tradition. 


C 


Tradition. Mr. Locke's judgment concerning 
it, 108. 


Trade. Thoſe who are brought up to learning, 
generally unfit for trade, 266. Clamours a- 
gainſt the times, on account of the decay 
of it, generally owing to the want of fru- 


gality, 224. 


Tranſubſtantiation. The abſurdity of it, 92. 
The creed of a learned Popiſh author con- 
cerning it, 92, 93. N. Several ſpecimens of 
the nonſenſe and inconſiſtency of this author, 
ibid. Some of the miracles brought to prove 


it, 99. 


True Love, (Tom) Why cautious of marrying 
Florella, though all preliminaries were ſettled 
between them, 250, 


V. 


Virtue, (moral) The great promoter of happi- 
nels, 84. 


W. 


Winefred (St.) A remarkable miracle performed 
upon her by St. Beuno, 100. 


Witchcroft. Inſtances of it in the Iſraelites when 
they demanded a king ; and in all thoſe nations 
that 


INDEX 


that idolize abſolute monarchy, 333, 334. 
In Alexander the Great, and Julius Cæſar, 
334. In the reign of queen Mary, king 
James I. and his ſon king Charles, 335, 336. 
In king Charles IT. 337. In the people who 


made no better terms with him at the reſtora- 


tion, bie. King James II. evidently under 
the power of it in ſeveral inſtances, 337, 338. 
Provts of it in the reign of king William III. 
338. And toward the latter end of queen 
Anne's reign, 339. In the year 1720, and 
ſince that time, 340, 341. Our being with- 
out an uſeful militia, a proof of it, 341. 
Many inſtances of it with reſpect to church 


affairs, and about religion, 342, 343, 344. 


Wizard. A famous one, towards the latter end 


of queen Anne's reign, bewitch'd both prince 
and people, and brought the nation to the 
brink of ruin, 339. Some wizards in 1720 
made the molt knowing, as well as the 1gno- 
rant believe they could create gold out of no- 
thing, 340. And got monſtrous citates by 
that means, 791d. 


Wortd. low the inhabitants of it are divided 


oY, . hi . * 
with regard to religion, 28. 


Works, (good) The good works principally 


recommended by Popiſh prieſts are, to give 
much to the church, 63. And to convert 
hereticks and infidels, tho* by the moſt inhu- 
man means, Gx. 
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The gentry there ſo oppreſſed, 
[ 


miſerable condition of the boors or peaſants 
that ſome of them would rather ſurrender 


their eſtates to the king 
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Zealand, (An iſland belor 


